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O 'THE 


M ADA M, 


H E following Oriental Hiſ- 
tory lays claim to Your 
Rov AlL protection; for it is calcu - 
lated. to promote an intereſt Your 
 MajesTy has much at heart—THE 
INTEREST or VIRTUE. 
Tux Perfian Court, in un "BS 
55 was the reſidence of piety, 
of benevolence, and of all thoſe 
ſocial graces which enoble human 
Nature, and add luſtre to a Throne. 
* he Britiſh Court, under the 
„ A 2 auſpices 


iv DEDICATION. 


auſpices of a Monarch ſo much 
reſembling UsonG, and a Queen 
ſo ſimilar to LIios uA, muſt alſo be 
a fit reſidence for ſuch celeſtial 
gueſts, who cannot but chooſe to 
dwell where they meet with the 
moſt endearing reception. 

THis, MADAM, is not exaggera- 
tion, it is not in the fulſome ſtyle 
of panegyric, it is the language of 
truth; all Europe bears teſtimony 
to the excellence of our Sovereign, 
all Britain is unanimous in extolling 
the virtues of his Conſort. 
Your MaAJesTyY is ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the merits of the fol- 
lowing work; to You, therefore, 
MapaM, there is no neceſſity for 
ſaying any thing in its favour: nor 
will the Public defire any better re- 
commendation than the approbation 
of a Queen, whoſe taſte is refined as 
her diſpoſition amiable, and her 
actions truly virtuous. 

Fo 


DEDICATION. 
Fox the Tranſlator much apology 
is neceſſary: he hath attempted an 
arduous taſk, hath eſſayed to con- 
vey to the mind of an Engliſh Rea- 
der, beauties which an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the original only 
can enable him thoroughly to reliſh. 
Yet he flatters himſelf he hath not 
altogether failed in the attempt; 
he bath felt his Author's excel- 
lencies, hath been charmed with 
his ſublimities, and thus wrought. 


upon, he hath aimed at making his 


Engliſh UsonG ſpeak a language 
underſtood alike in Cottages as at 
Courts—THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
A 

SnouLD this effort be deemed 
worthy of ſucceſs, it is poſſible that 
WIrLAND and GELLERT may 
hereafter aſſume an Engliſh dreſs, 
and ſolicit the. patronage of Your 


MaJjesTY. But whatever may be 
the fate of the following Work, the 


N43 . 
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Tranſlator thinks his labours more 


than amply compenſated, by the 
opportunity the publication of it 


affords him, of congratulating the 
beſt of QUzexs on the birth of a 
PRINCE, whom he ſincerely hopes 
may prove another Usoxs ; fo bleſt 
with all his Father's virtues, ſo 
adorned with his Mother's conde- 


ſcending affability, that in him 
mankind may fee his ILLVSTRI- 
obus en and een 


ADMIRE. 
PERMIT. me to 5 0 wyſelf, 222 

with the profane dee and 

reſpect, 


MADAM, 
YOUR MAJESTY's 
Moft dutiful, moſt Toyal _ 


|  SubjeR and Servant, 
The TRANSLATOR, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
To the PUBLIC in GENERAL, 
And the BOOKSELLERS in particulars | 


A Surropeitions Eng 200% Fiitiusr if this Work, traxſlated 

at ſecand hand from the French, having lately ap- 
feared ; the Proprietors of the following Tranſlation from 
the GERMAN ORIGINAL 'think it incumbent on them to 
acquaint the Public in general, and the Trade in particular, 
with the ſe vera remarkable e PP attending this 
Publication. 

In the beginning e the year 1772, the Preprittors 0 
#bis 3 the following Advertiſement to 4 
inſerted in maſt of the T own and Country News-papers: 

* Inthe Preſs, and ſoon will be publiſhed, "I 
USONG; A Oxz1tnTaAL His rox v. Tranſlated from 
the German Original of Baron Albert von Haller, Cc. 
Printed for C. Heydinger, oppoſite Ehe- Street, Strand. 

This Advertiſement being ſeveral times repeated, the 
Proprietors thought they had gfectually fecured to themſekues 
an ker us RIGHT in "the Copy: of the ſaid Tranſ- 
tation. Amongf? the Trade ſuch procedure is deemed quite 
/uffeetent to COW of a Property in any Work iranfated 

& foret * N | 
ZE lobes alin 3B 
in hand, à Germian cy of Us0NG wat preſented to our = 
moſt? amiable Queen, by the deiſire of Baran Haller. | 
After a peruſal thereef, Her Majcfty 79 wiſh i 
feeing it foor tranſlated into Englij5. This bint 
cient to ſet a Labourer in the Goſpel Vineyard to work ; the 
Rev. Mr. Pl-——a zealoufly ::nderioot the taſt, and: 
INTERESPTEDLY prebliſbed his 2 though be was: 
informed, when he borrowed the German original of Mr. 
Heydinger, that a Tranſlation was in hand. 

Ar foon as the Proprietors heard of this Rev. Ar. 
Ph——2's Tranſlation, one of them waited on him, 
evith a view of accommedatins matters; but he then 
denied his having * tbe Fark, and expreffed' 
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Some knowlegge of a Tranſlation undertaken by ſome of 
his acquaintance, which he however thought would never 

be printed. Six days after (Nov. 13, 1772) he ſent a 

Letter to Mr, Heydinger, wherein he thus expreſſes bim 
elf concerning the Tranſlation: ** T did not know whether | 
« Usonc,. tran//ated in Engliſh, would ever be printed, 
« but now I find that it is actually in the Preſs, and the 

& beginning printed off.” A few days after his firſt volume 
was ready for publication, and the Proprietors of this 

being informed thereof, found that the Rev. Mr. Pl — a 
had himſelf employed the Printer and Bookſeller, They ac- 
cordingly ewaited on him a ſecond time, and offered him. 
Twenty Guineas, beſides paying all expences for paper and 
print, to deſiſt from publiſhing his Tranſlation; or to 
accept of preciſely the s a uE Conditions from bim, and ſtop. 
the publication of this edition. The Reverend Tratſlator then 


cue d his tranſiation, but thought proper however to 
reect this equitable propoſal, It was juſt, it was bo- 


nourable, it aba: fair, | | f 
Whether the STEALING into the wworld a SURREP= 
TITIOUs EpiT10N of a Work; whether taking advan- 


tage of the Advertiſement inſerted by the Proprietors of 
the following Tranſ/lation,. and ſelling upon that Adver- 


tiſement; whether infringing upon an honorary engage- 
ment," rigidly obſerved by all men of rectitude in the Book- 
felling branch of buſineſs; whether this be not. diſponour- 
able, unfair, and totally unbecoming the character of a 


 CrerAcal Tranſlator, who highly declared himſelf woid. 
of ſelf-intereſt, let the Public determine, All tha! the 


Proprietors will ſay for themſelves is, that at a conſider- 
able expence they bade undertaken this Edition, and under 
every diſcouragement they have compleated it; as well to 
aſſert their own, as to maintain the rights of others. 
IN THE. TRADE: Since, i. thoſe honorary engagements,. 
which are now. by Bookſellers deemed SACRED, ſhould 


once be broken through, literary Property is at an end, and 
* man will think of undertaking a Tranſlation, the right 
to which he cannot aſcertain, nor ſecure the property 


PR E- 
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thereof. 


TD Y' the repeated ſolicitations of 
ſeveral friends, I have at length 
been. prevailed on to beſtow a few 
hours in abridging and reducing, into'a 
regular form, a Manuſcript, the Author 
of which is unknown. 
Usun (but according to. the Portu- 
gueſe pronunciation Usox d) was cer- 

. tainly a moſt illuſtrious Perſian Mo- 
narch; Pedro Bizarro hath celebrated 
him in the following words: * Fu 
* decora proceritate, vi corporis, licet gra- 

A cilis, admodum inſignis: forma principe 
« viro digna, liberalis praterea, forts, 
t magnanimus, prudens, bellicgfus, viſuque 
G auditu juxta venerabilis . 

H conquered all Perſia in a few 
years, and poſſeſſed more extenſive do- 
minions than any of his ſucceſſors, par- 
ticularly towards the Weſt, in Meſopo- 
tamia and Armema. He conceived the 


moſt favourable opinion of Chriſtianity, 


Hiſtor. Regn, Perl. L. X. pag. 263. 
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and lived in perfect harmony with his 
Conſort, a Trebizontine Princeſs, who 
had been bred in, and continued to 
profeſs the Chriſtian Religion“. His 
wars with the Turks, with the Soldan of 


Egypt, with Abuſaid, and the other 


Princes of Perſia, are deſcribed by the 
European Writers nearly in the ſame 
manner as in this manuſcript. He died 


on the 6th of January, in the year 
1488 T; during the time of Barbaros 


reſidence at his Court, in the quality of 
Envoy. from Venice. Both Barbaro's, 
as well as Contarini's accounts of their 
Embaſſies, are now extant. Usonc's 
daughter was married to HAIDER, a 


- Deſcendant of Aur, and ſhe was mother 


to IsuMAEL, the Anceſtor of the Sor hi 8. 

In other particulars this manuſcript 
differs from the European hiſtories. 
The former makes him a Mongalian; 
the latter a deſcendant of the Turcomans, 


Adem. ibid. | 
+ Barbaro, p. 479. Other Authors ſay in 


1478, and Herbelat 1482 but Barbar was 


preſent. 


a peo- 
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2 people too barbarous and vicious * 
to produce ſo excellent and liberal 
minded a Prince as Usonc. Timur we 
know fligmatined Bajazet, for a ſuppoſed 
mſul, with the epithet! of Turcoman. 
"The! Weſtern Hiſtorians ſeem entirely 
_ unacquainted with Usone's travels; 
thongh they relate, nearly in the ſame 
manner as this Manuſcript, his friend 
chip with the Venetians, the Embaſſies 
of Erno, Burbaro, and Conlarini; but 
they ſuppoſe him to have had not only 
a daughter, but ſeveral fons, who ſur- 
vived him. They alſo attributed feve- 
ral domeſtic regulations, which are ſtill 
obſerved in Perſia, to other Emperors ; 
and make no mention of Usowe's firſt 
Conſort, as having been a Ne 
Princeſs. 
I nave B ſome a 
wherein the Eaſtern and Weſtern Wri- 
ters UHer in their accounts of Uson G, 
and particularly that ſome of the Tſhen- 
gides have reigned till lately in Perſia ; 
but I had not leiſure aßen! to enter 


| * See Hanwar, 


| upon 
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upon a critical compariſon of thoſe ac- 
counts. I have abndged the manu- 
{cript, and thought proper to omit here 
Veribeniss account“ of the laſt days of 


_ Usone's life. It appeared to me of too 
ſerious a nature for an Hiſtory, which, 


though written with a profeſſed deſign 
of recommending virtue, is yet inter- 
mingled with amourous tales. It is eaſy 
to perceive that UsoN e was indebted to 


his laſt friend, for thoſe ſublime hopes 


Chriſtianity inſpires. The proper names 
of perſons and places I have left 1 in n 


n form. 


MA I on, SET ERR 1 "BY 


Rs Reader, for having employed my 


time in a work perhaps much better 
adapted to the pen of a more One 
Writer ? 


3 . 8 275 1 27 
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* Tu x | Trarilator takes the Maa of informing 


his Readers, that this account has ſince been 
publiſhed by Baron Haller, and will ſhortly 


make its appearance in En gliſh. 
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Woo renovations had the human 
I Race undergone, ſince the Imperial 
HA ouſe of the Juen had been depoſed 

from the Throne of China. The Deſcendants 
of the deified  Oguz, and the powerful 
Thhenzis, had been reduced to their for- 
mer middling ſtation. They were nume- 
rous; each Prince lived with his Hord, and 
ſubſiſted by the breeding of cattle, and by 
hunting. The treaſures of China ; the de- 
lightful -garments wore on feſtive occaſions ; 
the pomp of Palankines; the almoſt innume- 
| rable Mandarine Attendants; the ſplendid 
luſtre of the Throne——all, all, had vaniſhed 
away, and a fur, ſtripped from ſome raven 
_ ous Beaſt, was now the dreſs of thoſe w 10 
ſprung from the Conqueror of the World. | 
Ox of them, being a Chief of the eldeſt 
branch of the great Kublai, the bold Tiuus- 


B TASHy 
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TASH, pitched his tents in winter on the 
weſtern Shore of the Kokonor * His nu- 
merous flocks o'erſpread a ſpacious held, 
and bis faithful Subjects lived in pleaſing 
harmony, and domeſtic peace around him: 
In the ſuinmer he drew, by degrees, towards 
the Mountains of Ulan, where he found 
ſhelter and paſture ſufficient for his horſes 
and his cattle. TIMVRTASRH forgot not, 
however, that he was a Deſcendant of the 
| iwens,F who, by their attachment to the 
Bonzes, had loſt their power; and by one 
of their treacherous iervants, the ſucceſsful 
Hungwi had been dethroned. He conceived, 
therefore, in his mind an. implacable hatred 
againſt the Prieſts, whoſe ſuperſtition had 
enervated the manly virtues of the Tjbengrdes, 
and whoſe ſelhſhneſs had filled the Court with 

diſhoneſt Servants, and had induced the 
Prince to iadulge himſelf in the fouleſt luſts. 
TiMuRTaAsH could alſo not forgive the Ming; 
that the Deſcendants of a deſpicable Prieſt's 

ſervant ſhould occupy the moſt ſplendid 
Throne in the World, and enjoy all the 
pre- eminence of a ſon of Heaven, which he 


* A creat Lake in the Mongdey, well ward of 
bhenſi. | 


+ See the Univerſal Hiſtory, 
looked 
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looked upon as his undoubted right by inhe- 
ritance. | 

SMALL, heweveh,” as „e aber of his 
Mongalians were, yet did T1MuRTASH, 
_ nevertheleſs, take that furious vengeance to 
which he thought himſelf entitled. Towards 
the: Weſt he made inceſſant War upon the 
deified Prieſt, who ſuffered himſelf to be 
worſhipped at Laſſa; and he made frequent 
incurſions eaſtward into the neighbouring 
Provinces of China. The furious Wars he 
waged againft the Enemies of his Forefathers 
accuſtomed his Ho ds to arms; inſomuch, 
that they became the moſt valiant amongſt all 
the Fribes which ſubmitted to the race of 
the Thhengades. Victory crowned their courage 
with ſucceſs; they grew formidable to all 
around them, and the high opinion they 
conceived of their own valour, rendered them 
almoſt invincible. 64 | 

 TrmurTAsH once made an inroad to- 
wards the Weſt; he came with a ſelect party 
of Horſe as far as to the Lake of Zila, 
when, from a gently-riſing hill, he beheld 
an enormous- train of Tibetes approaching, 
which, with a pomp uncommon in tho'e- - 
Defarts, directed their march towards Laſſa. 
A bright Throne was placed upon an Ele- 
_ and the perſon ſeated on this royal 
B 2 | P avi- 
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Pavilion was ſhaded with ſilk curtains. A 
number of ornamented waggons ſeemed to 
be filled with women; other carriages were 
laden with coſtly things, and princely fur- 


niture; many colours flying graced this 


Train, and the armed Attendants who 
guarded it were cloathed in far more gorgeous 


apparel, than what even the ſubjects of the 


Dalai Lama uſually wear. 

Lixz a Faulcon, that ſwift as lightening 
oarts upon the affrighted Hern, thus did 
TiMURTASH ruſh impetuous amongſt the 
forces of the Prieſt. They flew diſmayed, 
and left the ineſtimable booty behind them. 

THE Prince approached the Elephant, 


anxious to have a nearer view of the prize. 


The curtains being drawn aſide, a beautiful 
Charmer, .in royal Ornament, appeared; 
and, in an unknown language, implored the 
Conqueror, for pity's ſake, to ſpare her life. 
T1MURTASH had never yet experienced the 


pleaſing force of love; nor had he, amongſt 


his Mongalian women, ſeen as yet a ſhape, 
that had charms ſufficient to attract his no- 
tice. The Princeſs, now his priſoner, was 
moſt exquiſitely beautiful; ſhe far exceeded 


every thing TiMuUrRTASH' had beheld; and 


the faireſt, if compared with her, became 


deformed. She had that ſlender ſhape, thoſe 


arched 


An Oriental Hiſtory. 5 
arched eye-brows, large ſparkling eyes, and 
the majeſtic features of an inhabitant of 
Kaſhmir. But ſhe as much excelled the other 
beauties of her Country by her own perſonal _ 
charms, as ſhe was exalted far above thein 
by her illuſtrious birth: for ſhe was the 
daughter of the King of this fortunate Coun- 
try, and they were conveying her to Dalai 
Lama, a Youth lately deified, that ſhe m_ 
become his Bride, 

TIR TASsH now felt emotions in his 
breaſt, which, until that hour, he had been 
an entire ſtranger to. His heart had hitherto 
experienced nothing but the Victor's ſavage 
joy, and the ferocious pleaſure that ſatiated 
Vengeance affords. At once he found that 
there were pleaſures of a more exalted nature; 
and from almighty Love he was now taught 
to expect joys, more delicate, laſting, and 

refined, than thoſe ig from om or 

from Conqueſt; 


» The Dalai 1 even in our. times, is a Man 
deified by the conſent of the People. 'The Lama, or 
Priefts of the Tangutes and Tibetes, teach their fol- 
lowers that Fo | inſpires this Dalat Lama. After 
whoſe death the youth bearing the neareſt reſemblance 
ta the laſt Dalai Lama, is pitched upon to enjoy the 


facred honour of being inſpired by Fo. To ſuch a | 


newly-deified youth as this the Princeſs was nn 


when T3zMMURTASH met her. 


B 3 „ 
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T1iMURTASH behaved: to the Princeſs with 
all imaginable courteouſneſs; his heart felt, 


and when the heart feels it diſdains all re- 


ſtriction from particular manners or cuſtoms. 
In his eyes, and his geſtures, the Princeſs 
might- read that ſhe had nothing to fear; 
Hay, that ſhe would meet with as much 
veneration amongſt the Mongalians, as ſhe 
could have hoped for at Laſſa: this alſo was 
evident from the behaviour of TIMURTASH. 


He diſmifled the greateſt part of her retinue, 


and kept only thoſe of her women attend+ 
-ants whom the Princeſs choſe ſhould accom- 
pany her. He mounted her upon a ſwift 
l orf:, and een with her n. the 
Sontag. 

The whole Hord 1 the 0 
eee and à contentious ſtruggle 
aroſe amongſt them, who- ſhould ſhew the 


beautiful Priſoner the molt reſpect, as they 
were no ſtrangers to the Prince's affection 


for her. She learned the Mongalian lan- 
guage of her Lover; he was yet young, 


and although his features beſpoke a Mongz« 
lian, yet his active ſoul gave an air of life and 
dignity to his whole perſon. The Eaſtern 
Princeſſes are accuſtomed to ſurrender up 
themſelves to him to whom fate leads them; 


their condition is ſuch as not to allow them 
SS; he to 
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to bargain, or-make a choice for themſelves. 
Sheheriflani, for ſuch was the name of the 
King of Ka/himir's daughter, yielded to the 

| ſolicitation of her * and became 
his Bride, 

TiMuRTAsSH had now more than ever 
offended the Tibetes; he therefore redoubled 
his attacks upon a people, from whom he 
had the moſt ſevere vengeance to dread; and 
his whole life was a ſeries of ſmall victories, 
His charming Conſort was delivered of a 

Prince, the very model of herſelf: He had no- 
'\ thing of a Mongalian, but the hardy ſtrength 
ofa robuſt body; his height was uncommon, 
and acquired him the name of Tat Tait. 
His eyes, his features and complexion, bore 
a near reſemblance to his amiable mother, 
and a true nobility..of ſoul ſhone ferth con- 
ſpicuous in bis manly ſhape, and graceful 
geſtures. He was by his father trained up to 
the exerciſes of a Scythian Prince: None 
amongſt the Mongalians was a better Mark's- 
man; none curbed a fierce, unruly horſe, 
with greater courage; none wreſtled with 
ſuperior ſkill; and as to. ſwimming, none 
maſtered the cool waves of the Kokonor with 
more agility. With impatient ardor did he 
follow when his father purſued the dreadful 
Tyger into the thicket; and his boſom 
. B 4 ſwelled 


8 SN 6, 
ſwelled when the lance of TimuRTAsH 
pierced through the heart of the Monſter. 
Usorc, for ſuch was the name of the young 
fon of Shrheri/tani, accuftomed, like the 
Shongar* to prey, in his early youth, prac- 
| tiſed hunting with unwearied aſſiduity; he 
laughed at the danger, and the toll to him 
was paſtime, 
| TimvrTaAsH had yet left amongſt his 
| kindred ſome of the offspring of the faithful 
Chineſe, who, rather than live ſubject to the 
unlawful, aſſumed power of Ming, had choſen 
to remain the Companions of the fugitive 
| Fwens. A wiſe man of this tribe, noleſs ſkilled 
iin the doctrines of Confucius, than careful to 
practice them, was choſen to form the mind of 
the young Prince. Eagerly did Usons imbibe 
doctrines ſo conformable to his own noble 
if | ſentiments; he was perſuaded by his own 
| nature, that to be juſt, bounteous, and gene- 
| _ Tous, rendered thoſe happy who were ſo, His 
| heart panted after the nobleſt glory, and to 
be the beſt, the wiſeſt, the moſt righteous 
amongſt thoſe with whom he was edu- 
cated, was his ſole ambition. He applied 
himſelf to the embelliſhment of his intellec- 
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* An eſteemed bird of prey cf the North. 
+'Or agreeable to to the Eaſtern 1 "Ny ou | 
tu-zee, . 
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| tual part; prompted. thereto by the very 
ſame paſſion which induced him. to practice 
the exerciſes of the body. He read part 
of Shukinz,* and wrote the neateſt characters; 
his ſoul was capacious enough to comprehend 
the virtues and the excellencies of Fveral 
ages, and of ſeveral Nations. 

UNDER the encouragement of his adiniring 
Parents had UsonG now attained the age of 
fourteen; but his ſtrength had arrived at 
greater maturity than what his age ſeemed to 
allow. He was inflamed with a deſire to 
acquire himſelf glory and experience in real 
war, though he had little hopes of obtaining 

the conſent of his affectionate father. But 
his Mongalians were then preparing to 
make an irruption into Shenſi: the choiseſt 
body of them fitted themſelves out for this 
expedition againſt the ancient enemies of 
the TJhengides, and Us od ſecretly reſolved 
to aſſiſt in this Expedition. He accord-. 
ingly furniſhed himſelf with horſes, arms, 
and a diſguiſe, and took nobody with him 
but his Confidant Serin, who, in mental 
and bodily endowments, reſembled him more 
than any of the Mongalians; but was ſome-/ 


P Shuking: is is one of the canonical books of the Chi- 
neſe, wherein the wiſe couulels of the ancient Emperors, 
and their Miniſters, have been recorded by Confucius. 
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3 what more advanced in years. Uzons pre- 

| tended to hunt in a field moſt remote from 

|: the road to Shenſi: He watched the time 
when the Mongalians lay a day's journey from 
his father's tents, and overtook them on the 
way. They received him as a Mongalian of a 

J friendly Tribe, and they marched on whilſt 

; | the afflited TimurTasn cauſed his loft fon 


to be ſought after with diligence through all 
the weſtern Countries. 


Tux Scythians ſwimming through the Yel- 
| tow River* avoided thereby the great wall. 
5 They ravaged the Country of a rich People, 
h who, living unapprehenſive of danger, fol- 
lowed their traffic in all fecurity. They 
acquired an immenſe booty; but an W 
ing Enemy awaited them. 


x 0 The Yellow River in China is ſo called, becauſe 
the earth it ſweeps away with it, eſpecially in great 
ralns, gives it that colour. It riſes at the extremizy of 
the mountains, that bound the Province of Set-ſhuen 
in the Weſt; from thence, throwing itſelf into Tar- 
tary, it flows for ſome time on the outſide of the great 
wall, re-enters China, and, after -a courſe of above 
Ax hundred leaguee, diſcharges itſelf into the Eaſtern 
Gceean, net far from the mouth of the Kiam. This 
River has formerly cauſed great deſolation in China, 
and they are ſtil] obliged, in certain places, to confine 
the waters by banks of great ſtrength t it is very broad 
and „ on 4 no * opt 7. „ 


Lin- 
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| Litwans was Zongtu“ in Setſhuen and 
Shenſi, a wiſe and ju Governor; who, with 
the choiceſt excellencies of the heart, poſſeſſed 
the greateſt ſhare of human Wiſdom: and 
was a worthy Deſcendant of Confucius. He 
attempted not to oppoſe the Mongatians in 
their firſt fury, but waited the time when 
they ſhould, in the greateſt fecurity, and 
with that negligence which is the conſe- 
quence thereof, return with a heavy luggage 
to their Deſarts. He choſe a narrow vale 
betwixt woody hills, through which road 
the Scythians muſt paſs: He fummoned his 
veteran troops, Who in this Province are 
more couragious than in the ſouthern parts 
of China; he took with him a great number 
of thoſe Warriors, who, by the force of a 
kindled duſt could ſend forth Teaden balls 
out of iron barrels; weapons which wound 
far more mortally than the arrows of the 
Scythians, which the Mongalians were not 
acquainted with, and to which they had no- 
thing to oppoſe of the like murderous nature. 
He alfo carried great metal tubes along with 
bim, drawn by horfes, which iſſued forth 
heavy balls of ftone with ſuch force, that ws 
wall could refift them; and which, among 
crouded troops, cauſed a ravaging an 


» An Office ſimilar to that of a Viceroy. 
B 6 Tus 
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Tat Mongalians, who deſpiſed their Ene- 
my, marched without apprehenſion into the 
fatal vale, where deſtruction was prepared to 
meet them. They paſſed very ſlowly through 
the valley, becauſe of the many priſoners, and 
the rich baggage, with which their train was 
incumbered. On a ſudden the mountains 
reſounded the report of the deſtructive fire- 
arms; death pour:d down from the hills, and 
out of the buſhes, upon the valiant Scythians; 
they did not ſo much as enjoy the ſatisfaction 
to ſee their Enemy, and to die fighting. 
Usoxc, whom a natural, inſtinctive courage, 
had led to the moſt dangerous poſt in the rear, 
encguraged ſuch of his friends as were near 
him; “ make haſte, cried he, retreat out of 
the vale of murder, and fall upon the Enemy's 
back. A few of the braveſt followed him; 
and he ruſhed upon the Lite-guard of the 
- Zongtu. The young Hero cleared himſelf the 
way with his ſword, and preſſed with ardour 
forward towards the gilded Dragon, the Stan- 
dard of the Viceroy; he aimed at deſtroying 
the General himſelf; and determined, ſword 
in hand, to clear the way for a retreat 
through the ſlaughtered Enemies. But the 
number of the Prince's intrepid followers 
were too ſmall; they were ſurrounded; 

a 


N 
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a party of them met death on the pikes of the 
Chineſe, and the reſt were difarmed. 

UsonG had: approached ſo near to the 
Zongtu, that this Viceroy could diſtinguiſh 
his features. LIE WANG took him fora Stran- 
ger from ſome remote part of the Weſt; 
and could not forbear admiring his ſhape. 
He ordered the handſome youth to be 
taken priſoner; and that order was eaſily 
executed, ſince UsoNG had fallen under his 
flain horſe. He, together with his friend 
and other priſoners, was carried to the metro- 


polis of Shenſi, the immenſe Singan, which 


in greatneſs yields not to the Imperial Seat 
at Pekin. LitEwaANG was received as the De- 


liverer of his Country; and the People, who 


had before admired him for many virtues, 
diſcovered now, by his victorious prudence 
in war, new reaſons to revere him. 


THe tumult of buſineſs had hitherto hin- 
dered the Viceroy ſrom ſpeaking to the im- 
priſoned Stranger; he bad only ſent to en- 
quire of him his Country, and why he had 


made an inroad into the peaceable Empire? 
UsonG was acquainted, with the peculiar 


Laws of China; to ſay he was an Turn was 


pronouncing a ſentence of death againſt him- 
ſelf. He did not, the&tefore, undeceive the 


Viceroy, but ſuffered himſelf to be miſtaken 
: for 


for a Mongatiiin, of a far remote and better 
ſhaped Tribe. He had his place aſſigned him 
with the Gardener of the Palace, where, at 
the fame time, he had the care of the foreign 
and rare Animals, which the Viceroy kept 
chiefly for the amuſement of his daughter. 
Lrosua was ten years of age, the only 
daughter, and ſole delight of her wiſe father. 
She had very early loſt her mother, a Prin- 
cefs of the Imperial houſe of Ming. The 
ſoul of LI WANG was wrapt up in this agree- 
able child: Her fhape was ſtrikingly hand- 
fome, but her mind! accompliſhed even to 
her father's utmoſt wiſhes. Mildneſs, mag- 
nanimity, and filial love, were in Liosua, 
attended with a poignant wit, and the moſt 
ſtriking brilliancy of the underſtanding. She 
applied herſelf to the ſciences of the Empire, 
and filled her mind with the wife maxims of 
the ancient Sages ; the Demi-gods; the firſt 
Inventors of Order and Laws amongſt 
Men!“ 
Tuoss of the ranguilhed Mongalians who. 
eſcaped, returned mean while in great dejec- 
tion back to the Mountains of Ulan; and, 
from the account, they gave of Usoxns, Ti- 
MURTASH had no 0 0 but to ſuppoſe the 


* Yao, Shung, Yu, Wuwang, Wirweay. 
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worſt of calamities had befel him in the 
death of his noble ſon. UsonG had no op- 
portunity to give his Parents notice of his 
preſervation: To have any acquaintance 
with a Deſcendant of the Tens, would have 
been death to Hin, and even to the Meſſen- 
ger himfelf, The young Prince, therefore, 
Vas as reſigned to his fate as patience would 
permit. His natural vivacity of mind ren- 
dered his menial condition fupportable, 
and his curioſity was agreeably gratified by 
the flowers and animals he had the care of. 
But be continued not og: in this humble 
ſation. _ 

Benin the Viceroy's Palace, there were 
pardets of a vaſt extent; on an adjacent 
hill* there fprung abundance of water, foine 
of which was collected into. ponds, that 
ferved as reſervoirs for curious fiſh, or 
handſome feathered water-birds; and then 

flowed in meandring ſtreams through the 
foreſt, which was planted with a. qiverſity 
of trees, here ſingle, there in ſmall clumps, - 
and then in regular rows, A vale, ſurrounded 
with overgrown. hills, had a chryſtal ſtream 
gliding ſmoothly along, at the end of it 
was an artificia] rock, through which a ſecret 


cr The Gardens i Chis are lai out in this manner, 
| -wind- 
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| winding paſſage led to another garden, at the 


extreinity of this was a thicket, that 
ſeemed inacceſſible, and yet was open to a 
foot-path, which led towards a temple erofted 
on the hill. 

LiosvA had ſome favouity gold fb, 
in the garden neareſt her own apartments, 
which had been taught by her. to fetch 


their food from her hands. Her guileleſs 


youth took pleaſure in rendering dumb 
creatures happy, that could return no thanks, 
She was amuſing herſelf with this inno- 


cent paſtime, when accidentally ſtooping 
ſomewhat too low, ſhe fell into the pond; 


and on a-ſudden was covered by the water. 
Her Attendants cried. out, and haſtened as 
faſt as the mutilated feet of the Chineſe wo- 


men will allow, towards the fatal pond; 
but they would have arrived too late, had 


not Usonc, been. more ſwift of foot. 
HE was in an. adjoining thicket, buſied in 


- endeavouring to catch. an eſcaped Pheafant, 


whoſe glowing colours diſcovered” her from 
under the leaves, when he heard the ſhricks of 


women; and, notwithſtanding the garden 
was ſet apart for the ſole amuſement of 


LiosUA, and that every male was- prohir 
bited entrance therein, yet UsonG's impe- 
tuoſity allowed him no time for conſide- 

| ration; 


; 
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ration; he leaped over the fences, flung 
himſelf into the pond, and, in the twinkling 
of an eye, was on ſhore with the ſavedꝰ 
Princeſs. 

SHE was ſenſeleſs, and he oblſgtd't to claſp | 
her in his arms to lift her up. He beheld 
her languiſhing, half. cloſed eyes; and ſaw a 
moſt engaging ſweetneſs, which fear itſelf could 
not eclipſe, diffuſed over her mild and placid 
countenance. She fetched at length a ſigh, 
whilſt he was ftriving to recover her, and 
caſt a friendly glance at her Deliverer, inter- 
mixed with a bluſhing modeſty, which gave 
to her pale cheeks a faint roſe colour. 
Usons delivered her ſafe into the hands of 
applauding Waiting-women, and withdrew 
with the greateſt ſpeed; for he knew the cuſ- 
toms of the Country, and the rigid jealouſy 
wherewith' the Laws watch over Virgin | 
Modeſty. 

Tu Lady was conveyed to her apart- 
ment, and into the arms of her affectionate 
father. LiEw ANG was a rigid obſerver of 
the Cuſtoms of his Country, but had a ſoul 
too noble to revenge a ſlight offence on a 
ſtranger, who had plunged himfelf into open 
danger, in order to fave what alone rendered 
the life of the Viceroy ſupportable. He ſent 
for UsoNG, and thus accoſted him: © Young 
e ſtranger, 


« ſtranger, I am infinitely beholden to thee, 


« jn what manner can I reward thee ?”? 


| _Usons ſurveyed the Viceroy with that 


noble dignity which he derived from his i}- 
luſtrious birth, and pauſed for a while. 
His lively mind inſtantly repreſented to itſelf 
on the one hand Freedom, and the joyful 


fight of his Parents; and, on the other, the 


particular advantage of perfecting himſelf in 
the ſuperior knowledge of the Chineſe. The 
lovely image of the young Princeſs likewiſe 


gave a ſecret biaſs to his determination, and 
fixed the reſult. © ]lluftrious Sir, anſwered 


© he, I am a Foreigner, yet not a total 
Stranger to the wiſdom of this Country; 


but I am young: Grant, therefore, that 


J may be faithfully inſtructed in the Laws, 
the Cuſtoms, and Sciences of an Empire, 
*© which has, during ſo many ages, been the 
© center of economical order, and patios 
&« felicity.” 

THe many advantages which the opulent, 
the populous, the- well cultivated, the ſcien- 
tific, and wiſe Empire of China enjoyed over 
his rude native Country, had not eſcaped 
the notice of the intelligent youth. He con- 
ceived that the minds of his Mongalians were 


yet uncorrupted, and conſequently, as inno- 


cent as Nature's hand had formed them; he 
ſup- 
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ſuppoſed” their barbariſm entirely owing to 
the want of uſeful knowledge, and whole- 
ſome inſtitutions; and that they were other- 
wiſe ſuſceptible of every improvement that 
could contribute to render them a greet and 
a proſperous Nation, if bleſſed with a wiſe 
| Legiſlator, who knew how to cultivate and 
poliſh the many excellent qualities that lay 
concealed within thoſe rough diamonds. 
« And why may not I be that BenefaQtor to 
60 my People?” ſuggeſted UsoxnG's heart: 
not by words, but a.quick emotion, far more 
expreſſive than words, of the ſentimental 
language of the heart, 
.. * YouxGg Stranger, faid the Viceroy, thou 
Lc art deſirous of wiſdom, and ſhalt obtain it, 
Thou art henceforth FREE; and 1 will 
ye a for thy inſtruction.” * 

TRE Viceroy's bounty extended itſelf 
even to the faithful Sherin; he too obtained 
his freedom, that the beloved Usong's wiſhes 
might all be ſatisfied. The young Prince 
ſtudiouſly applied himſelf under thoſe excel- 
' lent Maſters whom the Zongtu aſſigned him, 
to profit by the wiſdom of the former Sove- 
reigns: of China. In the equity of thoſe 
Princes; in their endeavours to promote 
the happineſs, of their People; in their 
total diſintereſtedneſs, and in their ſpirit of 
regu- 
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regularity; be found a charm which exattly 
| hit the uniſon of his heart. Such would 
© have been my opinion; ſo would I have 
« done;” ſaid UsonG within himſelf; he 
thought nothing arduous that was_ good, 
for as yet he knew nothing of thoſe difficulties 
which a philanthropic mind has to encounter 
in its endeavours to do good. 
 THrovcn by the cuſtoms of China Uso0NnG 
was debarred from ſeeingthe amiable Lios uA, 
yet did ſhe afford the moſt agreeable employ- 
ment to his heart; he found a thouſand 
means of opening a kind of acceſs to her; 
and all her Attendants loving him, for having 
ſaved their adored Princeſs,” they, with plea- 
ſure, promoted his views. Sometimes among 
the neighbouring hills, or in the gardens of 
the Nobility, he met with curious flowers, 
or Nipponian ſhrubs in bloſſom, which he in- 
ſtantly conveyed to the Princeſs ; ſometimes 
he ſent her birds of the richeſt plumage, the 
catching of which had been a part of his 
Scythian education; ſometimes new poems, 
which he compoſed when with his Maſters. 
Being apprized of her birth-day, which 
throughcut the Palace was ſet apart as a 
great feſtival, he privately faſtened to an obe- 
| lisk in Liosua's garden ſome verſes, wherein 
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he envied” the good fortune of Ming,* 
whoſe time the Phoenix was born. The 
young Lady ſmiled, and with a juvenile 
innocence, eee ap dated UsonG's 
oblations. 
HowEVER, he did not kürte that he was 
a Prince, and born to take care of a People. 
He therefore never omitted being preſent 
at the Viceroy's Audiences; he admired his 
conſummate ſagacity in judicial matters; 
his expertneſs at unravelling thofe knotty 
points in which truth is ſo often involved, 
and his penetration in diſcovering the ſecret 
clews which led out of ſuch labyrinths. It 
delighted Usod to obſerve the regulations 
by which LI EwWANOG prevented a famine; 
He perceived his equity and prudence 
in balancing the Farmer's rights with the 
profits of the Purchaſer; thus providing 
that the Peaſant's labour ſhould be reaſon- 
ably recompenced, and the neceſſaries of life 
kept at an equitable price for the poor Arti- 
heer, Usons, Ee: that he could not 


—— — — rods —— — 
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The Imperial Line of the Thergides 1 was called 3 
and the Hongw Family, which reigned till this preſent 
Imperial Houſe bore the name of Ming. The Chineſe 
likewiſe have their fabulous Fongboang, a Phoenix, 
concerning which tley hold chat it is ſeen only. ducing 
the Reign of good and bappy P Princes. 
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always enjoy this beſt of ſchools, applied 
himſelf very affiduouſty, to profit by the light 
of the Viceroy's capacity. 

Bur the Prince was both too young and 
volatile to have his ardent love remain long 
concealed, He had ſpent two years. at Sin- 
gan, when his unintermitted efforts, to ren- 
der himſelf acceptable to the Lady, began to 
diſpleaſe the moſt ſerious. amongſt her fe- 
male Attendants. He had already preſumed 
to enter that particular garden where the 
Princeſs amuſed herſelf; a place facred to 
her alone, to him forbidden ground. He, 
however, was never. at a loſs for palliatives 
to excuſe his freedom. Amongſt the flowers 
which he ſent her there were often concealed 
verſes, containing expreſſions couched in 

general terms, but fome 1o: charaRteriftic, 
that they were applicable to none but the 
angelic beauty whom he adored. He every 
day gave ſhining; proofs of a paſſion kindled 
into the brighteſt flame; each place that his 
LiosVA touched, he conſecrated by ſome 
ſymbol, expreſſive of his love. 
Ar length the Women thought it their 
duty to inform the Viceroy of the Strangers. 
indiſeretion; on which the Sage- chief ma- 
turely weighed, on the one hand, what the 
cuſtoms of the Empire and his honour re- 
” quired ; 
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quired; and, on the other, what was due to 
UsoNG's amiable qualities, and important 
ſervices. And having ſent fcr the ſon of 
TIiIMURTASH, he. faid to him, © Youth! 
« the Serpent's ſon courted the Dragon's 
& daughter, but the Dragon asked him, 
* where are thy wings?” The memory of 
Opuz and Tſhengts, the renown of Kublai, * 
and all the luſtre of his deſcent, crouded at 
once into Usonc's mind; and he anſwered: 
with graceful compoſure, and a manly mein, 
he Serpent's fon had wings, but con- 
*. cealed them.” This anſwer difpleaſed the 
Sage. If the Stranger muſt be ſpoken to 
& in plainer terms, let him remember that the 
daughter of the illuſtrious Ming was not 
„ born to live in a Scythian tent. UsonG 
6 will be ſenſible of his tranſgreſſion; and 
being here to learn the Laws and Manners 
«of the Empire, he will not, by an illicit 
s paſſion, deprive himſelf of the opportunity 
of inſtruction.” The Prince, enraged at 
this reproof, rent his upper _ garment; and 
mewing to the Viceroy the yellow girdle, 
the Enfign of his Imperial Extraction, which 
he had never yet pulled off, he ſtood. in all 
the dignified Majeſty of an Emperor's. injured 


The firſt Chineſe Emperor of the 1 line. 


ſon. 
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fon. „ Surely, ſaid Ugons, the ſon of 


Iten, the grandſon of Thhengis, has no- 
© thing to dread from a compariſon with 


© Ming! Order me now for execution; death 
l prefer to thy contempt.” 5 


LIEWAN OG loved the youth; and though 
thunderſtruck with the dangerous diſcovery, 
yet he declined taking a precipitate reſolution, 
He ordered UsoNnG, in whoſe cheeks reſent- 


ment glowed, to be conducted into an apart- 
ment, kindly treated, and carefully guarded, 


On the enſuing day he again ſent for the 
Prince, and ſaid to him, with a gravity pecu- 
liar to Chineſe Stateſmen, and which fre- 


quently ſupplies the place of wiſdom amongſt. 
them, © The young Stranger cannot be ſuf- 


©: fered to remain longer within the Empire 
ce jn protecting him I ſhould commit an infi- 
« delity againſt the ſon of Heaven :* Nor 


can it be permitted to him to return to 


his native Country. Fate has doomed 
„ the [wens to deſtruction; but if the Stran- 


e ger will engage to paſs the remainder of his 


„life in ſome remote part of the world, the 


e ſeeds of wiſdom here ſown in his mind, 


„ may, in another Nation, produce luxuriant. 


66 fruits. 2 


The Emperor, a 


Usons, ' 
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VUsonxc, with the magnanimity of a true 
Thhengide, returned for anſwer, © That 
Country will pleafe me beſt, which is far- 
e theſt removed from Ming's Throne.” 

LIzwAxc, diſmiſſing the young Prince, 
writ immediately to the Viceroy of Quangt- 
ſbeio thus: A Foreigner is, for important 
<« reaſons, baniſhed out of our Empire; but 
in regard to the proofs he has given of his 
4 virtue, the Zongtu is deſired to ſend this 
Stranger away in a ſhip going to the far- 
<< theſt part of the Weſt, giving him what 
«< LiewANG had ſent with him for- * 
« decent ſubſiftence.” _ 

 Usgons now ſaw himſelf about to be 3 
rated for ever from his beloved LIos uA; and 
being in the bloom of youth, he could not 
forbear endeavouring to take the laſt fare- 
well of his adorable Charmer. He, and his 
truſty friend Sherin, watched every oppor- 
tunity when the Princeſs would make her 
appearance in the garden; and UsonG had 
it ſoon in his power to throw himſelf at her 
feet, juſt near the pond, out of which he had 
ſaved her frgm inſtant death. * Daughter 
of Heaven, . ſaid he, Usonc's virtue, not 


The Province of the Europeans. 
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his extraction, rendered him unworthy of 
<« thee; may the Tren* reward thy Excel- 
<< lence with a Lover, who has a heart like 
& mine, and virtues and merit ſimilar to 
« yours.” Here he pauſed; and tears, for 
the firſt time, moiſtened his ſparkling eyes. 

Liosu A was greatly affected; yet recol- 
lecting what the ſeverity of the cuſtoms of 
her Country required, withdrew, ſaying, 


Usodd is a ſtranger, and quite unac- 
„ quainted with our manners; this, in ſome 


<< degree, pleads his excuſe.” But while ſhe 
wsa ſlowly advancing towards her women, ſhe 

could not totally ſuppreſs her dejection at 
quitting an amiable Prince, who, on that 


very ſpot, had, at the hazard of his own life, 


ſaved hers. She once more looked back to- 
wards him; and her eyes, with an expreflive_ 


| languor, ſilently n that ſhe 12. him 


with regret. 
Ir was a language which Usone 8 
ſtood; his heart had learned it from Nature. 


Jie roſe, and, between rapture and deſpair 


haſtened into the grove. | 2 
TR day came e he was to dopast oh 


his faithful Sherin: He found in Quant- 


ſhew great riches in gold, ſilks, and all the 


God. TO 3 
| curious 
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eurious works of Chineſe Artiſts. Likewiſe 
among LIEwANO's gifts were the Shuking, 
and the five facred books of the ancient 
Sages; and in one of them he found this - 
letter from the Viceroy : 


&« Now as I ſhall no longer TTY the 
<5 noble UsonG's far 2 Þ exhort him, as a 
father would a ſon who was leaving him 
<« for ever, ſtedfaſtly to adhere to the love of 
<« Wiſdom and of Virtue; Ugons has talents 
* which may fit him to be one day a moſt 
< excellent Prince, and, if he ſpares no pains 
< to cultivate ſuch endownients,, he may 
c expect that Heaven will make him inſtru- 
<c mental i In promoting its goodneſs,” 


_ Usons, with a melancholy gratitude, 
ſighed; and kiſſed this bequeſt of a Bene- 
factor, who was father to his dear Lrosua, 
No obſtruction, or delay, retarded the voy- 
age; and, the Merchant landed him, with 
his treaſure, at Atſhin, as no ſhips from the 
Empire went farther. The young Prince 
had employed his ſolitary hours, whilſt on 
board the veſſel, in forming a plan for his 
future liſe; he propoſed to viſit Countries 
for improvement; Nations where Wiſdom: 
was in repute, and whoſe Governments con- 
ſulted the happineſs of their Subjects. He 

C2 hy had 
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had at Singan, and, at 3 by peruſing 
the books of the Ancients, and by the in- 
| fluence of LiEwANG's ſhining example, con- 
ceived a ſtrong deſire of qualifying himſelf 
to promote the good of mankind. This, 
next to his ardent. paſſion for the exemplary 
Liosv A, was the only emotion he felt. 
 AT$HIN was at that time under a martial 
and ſanguinary King. UsonG had in China 
admired how lenity ſoftened the rigour of 
the Law, and pleaded for the preſervation 
of all but incorrigible Offenders. Here 
ſcarcely a day paſſed but he ſaw ſome inno- 
cent Victims, who fell under the Monarch's 
diſpleaſure, by the mere command of the 
King, thrown to the Elephants, or cut off 
by the Sabre, without a form of Trial, or 
being permitted to make a defence. Such, 
5 ſaid UsoNG, would be the reign of a Tiger, 
if Heaven could permit Tigers to reign.” 
He found that this Country, though not 
unlike, yet contained none of the ornamen- 
tary decorations of Art to be met with in 
China; no canals, cut by the hand of in- 
duſtry, for inland navigation; no cultivated 
mountains, with ſteps to aſcend their lofty 
ſummit; no magnificent buildings, diſplaying 
the wealth of the inhabitants; no Seminaries 
of learning: He found nothing here but 
Foreſts 
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Foreſts and Huts, inhabited by crouching 
ſlaves. 
| In the houſe of the Chineſe Merchant, 


with whom the Maſter of the Quangtſhew 


veſſel had left him, UsoNd found a Mollah, 
a reputedly holy Hadſhi*, lately returned 
from making a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
who underſtood ſomething of the Chineſe 
language. The young Prince's figure was 
prepoſſeſſing to the greateſt degree; and his 
courteous and noble deportment, gained the 
hearts of all who ſaw him. The Mollah 
being informed by UsonG that he was in 
queſt of a Country where the inhabitants 
were happy, and where, Virtue was held in 
| reverence, ſaid to him: Young Man, all theſe 
_ eaſtern Countries are under the dominion of 
tyrannical Princes; and without any other 
law than the will of the Sovereign. But far 
in the weſt lies a kingdom called Miſr+, 
fimilar, in ſome reſpects, to China, but far 
more martial. Like Taiſing it is interſected 
by various canals ; a river, flowing from the 
ſouth, fills them on a ſtated day; and thus 
waters, nen and diſpenſes its bleſſings 


* A Title given to thoſe who have 8 the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


- The eaſtern name of Egypt. 


C 3 through 


through the country; Egypt, as far as the 


eye can extend, is a delicious garden, where 
all bountiful Nature, with little aſſiſtance 
from Art, produces the ſeed thirty fold. 
Stately palm- trees embellifh its thickets, 
whilſt an extenſive navigation fills its Ports 
with the manufactures of the Eaſt, and the 
merchandize of ingenious Nations lying ſtill 
farther weſtward. 

Bor Mifr has ſtill a greater advantage: 
Merit alone makes Princes there, and from 
Princes raiſes them to further ſovereignty. 
Ihe Empire is divided amongſt twenty-four 
Princes, of whom not one ſucceeds his father 
by hereditary right; they are all the ſons of 
their actions; he whoſe merit excels the reſt 
is elected to the vacant throne: He is always 
2 Foreigner, and generally a Slave *, whom 
obedience or neceſhty has trained up to 
action, and the ſchool of experience has ren- 

der: d thoroughly capable. Miſr is the land 
of Merit, and the temple of eee 
| Virtue. 


* This has been denied; but in UsoNc' 8 time, and | 
until the overthrow of the Government of the Mam- 

melukes, the throne was conferred only on Slaves ; 

and under the Ottomans this Law continued in force 
with regard to the Beys, who pre ſide over Egypt, ſubors 
dinately to the Pacha. Ali-Bey, the preſent Soldan, 
Wz8 a Slave. | | 


 Usoxg 
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UsonG was pleaſed with the Mollah's 

advice, and, as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, 

he embarked for Diſhidda, with ſome Maho- 
metans, who undertook a pilgrimage to 
Mecca; and the Mollah, his friend, went 
himſelf a ſecond time to viſit the Prophet's 
tomb. The leiſure of a long voyage gave 
Usox an opportunity of acquainting bim- 
ſelf with the Arabian language; under the 
Mollah's inſtruction he read the Koran with 
pleaſure; for, by the light of Nature, he wa. 
led to acknowledge one indiviſible Supreme 
Being, and of whom he thought the Chineſe 
Philoſophers ſpoke too ſeldom, too coldly, 
and even at random. The Tien, ſaid he, 
is the God of the Empire, and Emperor 
9 ouJy * 3 Whereas here I find a God, who is 
e mine and every man's protector.“ But 
the Miracles, which in China Usox had not 
ſo much as heard off, though intervoven in 
the doctrine of the Bonzes, but rejected with 
ſcorn and abhorrence by the Philoſophers, 


prevented him from giving his aſſent to o che . 


Koran. | 
Ar Dſhidda Usone parted from his Ma- 

hometan friend the Mollah ; and finding 
there a ſhip which carried him to Suez, he 


® The Emperor alone ſacrifices to the Tien. 
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arrived at Alkahirah * juſt at the time when 
the Soldan, with all the pomp of ſovereignty, 
gave orders for opening the ſluices, which 
admitted the waters from the Nile. The 
Princes of the empire, together with the 
Commanders of the Circaflian legions, ap- 
peared in the moſt gorgeous uniforms, and 
on the fineſt Arabian horſes. All Egypt 
joined in celebrating its chief feſtival, and 
the general joy expreſſed itſelf in a thouſand 
different paſtimes. Usonc himſelf thought 
there was ſomething noble in a man's com- 
manding a vaſt kingdom to be fertilized; 
he at firſt believed that Egypt actually en- 
joyed thoſe advantages which the Mollag 
bad aſcribed to it; but when he ſaw the 

Town of Alkahirah confuſed and uncleanly; 
when he compared the diſorderly ſtate of 
Egypt with the ſtrict policy of the Chineſe, 
obſerving alſo the haughtineſs of the Cir- 
eaſſian ſoldiery, who treated the people as 
ſlaves; when he beheld ſo many factious 
tumults amongſt the reigning Mammelukes 
_ themſelves; Beys ſurprized and murdered 


by his competitors ;— When UsoN faw 


further that theft was general, and that the 
will of the powerful was the only law, his 
* Cairo, | 
noble 
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noble ſoul was ſickened at the ſight. ** Alas, 
* faid he ſighing, is it then in the dominions 
„of Ming, and the Empire of China only 
© that Wiſdom and Virtue are to be found!“ 

He quickly perceived during his ſtay in 
Miſr, that violence, not merit, led to afflu- 
ence and grandeur; and that, among the 
Princes, he only had attained to ſovereignty, 
whoſe ſabre, dipt in blood, had cut a way to 
the throne by the murder of his brethren. 
Usonc's generous foul, enamoured with the 
love of equity and goodneſs, hated a coun- 
try wherein neither prevailed. | 

Tk young Hero cultivated an acquaint- 
ance with the foreigners of different nations 
whom commerce occaſioned to reſort to Ec ypt, 
deſirous of knowing whether among the weſ- 
tern Empires there were any wherein Wiſdom 
and Virtue flouriſhed ; he frequented thoſe. 
places where Merchants of all countries re- 
ſorted, to recruit their ſpirits with an inno- 
cent cordial, refreſhing to the mind when 
fatigued with buſineſs: and there he fell 
into converſation with a Venetian Nobleman, 
who had come to Alkahirah with his uncle, 

the Envoy from that Republic. His name 
was Catharin Zeno. | 
Bzsipes Usoxd's ſtriking perſon and 
agreeable deportment, the diſtance of the 
C4. place 
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place from whence he came excited curioſity ; 
a native Inhabitant of China, as he was 
| accounted, being to an European a ſingular 
phenomenon. 
UsonG, converſing in the Arabick lan- 

guage with Zeno, about the political conſti- 
tutions of the Weſtern Empires, ſaid, Is 
then the worthy Zeuo not of a country 
© where learning is reſpected, and the worth 
of virtue known? From his behaviour 
„ one would infer that there are nations 
very unjuſtly termed Barbarians.” Zeno, 
ſmiling, replied, © If the Orientals account 
„us rude and uncultivated, we return the 
© compliment to them.” One of us, Marc 
Pol, has related ſomething of the magnani- 
mity and wiſdom of Kathai, but the Euro- 
peans in general look upon themſelves as 

the only civilized people: And, certainly, 
when Usons ſhall become acquainted with 
the Kas, the Police, the Economy, the Re- 
ligton, the Arts, and military diſcipline of 
Venice, de will allow us to have many real 
advantages over the People among whom we 
both now reſide. 


Zxxo's native city excited the young 
Prince's curioſity ; ; and he, in return, gratiſied 
his new friend's inquiſitiveneſs, with accounts 
of China. The wares and merchandize which 
the yeſlels of Venice, that free city, brought 

| to 
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to Alexandria, indicated to UsoN d the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of arts; the ſhips were both 
better built, and more dextrouſly worked 
than in China, and taſte and contrivance 
appeared in all their furniture and utenſils, 
As the term of the Embaſſy was expired, 
Usong was eaſily prevailed upon to accom- 
pany the noble Zeno and his Uncle, tn 
Venice. He applied himſelf, with his uſual 
ardour, to the Italian language, and to ac- 
quire a knowledge of its characters; and his 
voyage being much retarded by frequent 
calms, he ſo improved his time, that, ſoon: 
after his arrival at Venice, he was able to 
expreſs himſelf in that language with fluency, 
Tris fuperb city was then on the very 
ſummit of proſperity ; not Tyre itſelf ever: 
acquired ſuch a ſuperiority in naval com- 
merce. Under the Doge Thomas Mocenigo, 
but a little before UsonG's arrival, Venice 
had a fleet of three thouſand ſhips, with 
thirty-ſix thouſand ſeamen; its riches ſcarce 
admitted of any calculation; its annual ex- 
ports amounted to ten millions of ſequins, 
the bare freight of which brought her in two 
millions. The whole trade of India was car- 
Tied on by the way of Alexandria to Venice, 
and the Venetians were, in effect, the gene- 
ral merchants for all the weſtern nations. 
FTW. Usono W 


* 
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UsoxG was quite amazed at ſeeing the 
| lofty towers of Venice gradually ariſing out 
of the waves. Larger Cities he had indeed 
ſeen in China; but the building of a capital 
in the middle of the ſea, and a capital too 
the miſtreſs of many kingdoms, appeared 
ſomething ſupernatural, He found more 
ſolidity in the ſtone buildings, a greater 
ſplendor in the temples, better ſtored arſe- 
nals, and a religion of more ſolemnity than 
the puerile idolatry of the Bonzes ; and of 
more devotion than the frigid werſhip paid i in 
China to progenitors. 
Bur what perplexed the young Hero moſt, 
was the political conſtitution. The idea of 
2 Republic was yet unknown in deſpotic 
China: a plurality of Gods was believed; 
but that there ſhould be more than oNE 
Sovereign, was thought utterly impoſſible. 
Nobles governing together with an equal 
ſhare of power, and the great depending on 
their inferiors, ſeemed to UsoNG' a pheno- 
menon from the region of ſpirits; and, like 
A viſionary tale, brought from ſome other 
orb. His aſtoniſhment ſtill the more in- 
creaſed on finding that all the Countries 
of the weſtern Empire had been free, and 
that the Princes were perſons of their own 
chuſing; he could. not diſcover the reaſon 
why 
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why a ſyſtem of Government, unknown in 
the other parts of the world, ſhould particu - 
larly obtain in theſe countries; nor was he 
able to comprehend how unanimous orders, 
and correſpondent meaſures, could take place 
among many governors, inveſted with an 
equal ſhare of authority. He ſaw two na- 
tions, the ſmaller of which governed, whilſt 
the greater was in ſubjection, and never could 
acquire the ſuperiority. | 

NoTWITHSTANDING his deep-rooted pre- 
judices againſt ariſtocracy, yet he at Venice 
found it perfectly conſiſtent with the public 
welfare. The People ſeemed rich, they 
lived in commodious houſes, and their labour 
was by no means exceſſive; the Arts flou- 
riſhed as in China, and every thing per- 
taining to uſe, pleaſure, and convenience 
was here manufactured in abundance : The 
Nobles exerciſed their ſuperiority with ex- 
emplary moderation; the laws were in force 
againſt them ; and their power, when guilty, 
never fcreened them from puniſhment. 
Here he faw nothing of that ſervility, that 
obſequious homage, which in China men 
pay to men; in Venice the W was net 
the ſceptre of the law. 

 U$onG ſoon perceived the Military to be 
on a better footing here than in the fo much 
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boaſted dominions of Ming: The foldiers 
appeared more orderly, handled their arms 
with more expertneſs, and obſerved a more 
rigid diſcipline. Amongſt them he alſo 
found an incentive to valour, of which the 
eaſtern troops are ſtrangers, even in idea; 
a paſſionate love of glory, which made the 
European forces prefer death to ſhame for 
he learnt, that in ſome nations to fly from 
the foe is ever accounted the very worſt of. 
crimes, 

HE was given. to underſtand that famine, 
a calamity ſo common in China, was little 
known, and but very feldom experienced at 
Venice; that its political conſtitution had 
not ſuffered the ſmalleſt alteration for ſome 
centuries paſt; that the generality of the 
European Monarchs enjoy their thrones in 
peace to the lateſt generations, whilſt in 
China a mere factious incendiary, a Thu, 
frequently depoſed the reignipg family, and 
bequeathed the throne of Thengis and. 
Kublai to his plebeian deſcendants. 

Tar more Us became convinced that: 
the weſtern manners, laws, and principles, 
eontained the ſeeds of public good, of peace, 
utility, and ſafety, and were withal incentives 
to noble atchievments and. generous actions; 
the more aſſiduous was he to acquire a know- BW 

2 5 | ledge iſ 
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ledge of thoſe advantages which he could not 
but allow the Europeans enjoyed. 

ZENo repreſented to the inquiſitive Prince, 
that the deſpotiſm of the Eaſt debaſed the 
minds of the people, where the reputation 
of all noble actions is aſcribed to the Mo- 
narch; where, by the Sovereign s diſdainful 
glance, the higheſt ſubject is immediately 
laid in the duſt; where contemptuous puniſh- 
ments are arbitrarily inflicted, there all defire 
of ſignalizing one's ſelf, by great exploits, 
flags and languiſhes. Excluded from the 
path of glory, a people ſoon learn to bend 
under the yoke, and having nothing to hope, 
and every thing to fear, they habituate them- 
ſelves to curry favour with the great by 
adulation ; and inſtead of honour, of which 
they deſpair, they ſubſtitute a love of gain, 
in which they are permitted to indulge, and 
voluptuous pleaſures which they purchaſe, 


TRE ſeverity of the government in moſt 


Eaſtern countries damps all ſpirited ſenti- 
ments that ſhould elevate the people's hearts. 
In China the firſt Emperors ſought out 


virtue and capacity, in order to place them 


near the throne; they have, even to the 
excluſion ef their own fons, reſigned the 
ſceptre to a more worthy perſon, The Em- 


perors, for a conſiderable time, willingly 
adopted 
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adopted the ſubjects“ advice, acknowledged 
their own errors, and left to a faithful ſer- 
vant the reputation of having counſelled them 
in their beſt actions; but that even in China 
the former ſimplicity of the Sovereign was 
perverted by Sycophants. UsonG confeſſed 
it——Worthleſs Eunuchs were the diſtri- 
butors of rewards, the oppreſſions of the prin- 
- Cipal Mandarins were overlooked, and the yoke 
rendered thereby more galling to the ſuffering 
people. The illuſtrious examples of virtuous 
— Emperors, and the perſuaſive eloquence of 
antient Sages, do ſtill ſometimes prevail in a 
Prince's heart, and induce him to place his ſole 
happineſs in the welfare of his country. 
But the evil has taken deep root, and the 
hearts of the people are no longer ſuſceptible 


of noble ſentiments: | 
AmoNns the weſtern nations the natural 


| equality of mankind has been longer pre- 
ferved; the people of thoſe countries choſe 
their Kings, as leaders, ſkilted in military 
affairs, but veſted in them no greater autho- 
rity. Every member had a property in the 
fervice he rendered to ſociety, and none dif- 
puted with him the glory of the atchievement. 
The applauſe of thouſands, and the beſt ap- 
plauſe of all, the eſteem of his fellow-citizens, 


3 every perfon of merit; whereas the 
envious 
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envious deſpot arrogates to himſelf all praiſe, 
as an incenſe due only to the Gods and him. 
Unaccuſtomed to ſuffer inſults, a free peo- 
ple entertain the keeneſt ſenſe of ſhame ; 
they dread it more than death, ſurviving 
under reproach, being to them a life of the 
moſt exquiſite miſery, 


„ BuT how comes it, ſaid UsoNnG, that 
free States aroſe in the Weſt ; deſpotic go- 
vernments in the Eaſtern countries ?” 
FB what J know of the Hiſtory of the 
World, replied Zeno, the inhabitants of moſt 


countries, who, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 


aliments, live every where diſperſed, have 
neither Sovereigns nor Magiſtrates. Under 


the north-pole nations have been diſcovered ; 


whoſe ſky is, as it were, of iron ; their cold, 
ſterile earth, like ſtone or ice; and their only 
ſuſtenance is contained in a boiſterous ſea, 
Theſe people are ſtrangers to ſubordination, 


and every kind of magiſtracy ; they ſtand in 


no need of laws or puniſhments, having ſel- 


dom any contention with each other; they 


poſleſs all things in common, and, like the 
brutes, from whom they differ little, they 


| live a ſavage, unſocial life, without * 
— or civil Pony: 
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In cold countries, however, where hunt- 
ing is followed, mankind herd together; 
and, from a fear of ferocious beaſts, form 
ſocieties, for the purpoſe of ſelf-defence. 
Theſe nations are likewiſe FREE, and all 
members of the ſociety upon a level with 
each other; their minds being inured to 
every fatiguing hardſhip, are ſtrangers to 
fear; and, diſdaining compulſion, they never 
truſt their natural liberties. in the hands of 
tyrants. They chooſe a leader, when 
compelled to it by neceſſity; they entruſt 
him with a limited power, which ceaſes with 
the neceflity that gave it birth. I pon theſe 
Principles all European nee were 
___ originally founded. 
Ix the more fertile Eaſtern countries, 
where a few acres furniſh ſubſiſtence for many 
families, mankind liye nearer together; and 
here it was where the firſt cities were founded. 
Property here being more valuable, diſputes 
between individuals and communities became 
more frequent; violent paſſions in theſe hot 
climates prompted the inhabitants to commit 
crimes and exceſſes; jealouſy and revenge 
renting aſunder the bands of ſociety, required 
more forcible reſtraints: Hence Kings aroſe, 
intruſted with executive power; the momen- 
taneous 
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taneous exertion of which was neceſſary to 
ſtop the ſudden evils, and counteract the 
pernicious effects of the diabolic paſſions. 
But once aimed with a delegated power, 
they ſoon acquired an unlimited ſovereignty 


over the Orientals; thoſe children of timidity, 
whoſe limbs not being braced by a cold 


a:moſphere, and being withal unaccuſtomed 
to that labour without which the northern 
nations cannot ſubſiſt, amongſt them fir 


were ſeen hereditary and arbitrary Monarchs; 


the abject people are accuſtomed to the yoke, 


and never learnt even the name of Liberty 


from their ſervile anceſtors. 
UsoxG daily improved in knowledge the 


more eaſily, as now he could expreſs himſelf 


fluently in the language of the country; and 
making ſeveral excurſions by ſea in the gulph 


ol Venice, it gave him much pleaſure to ob- 


ſerve the quick diſpatch wherewith the Cap- 
tain's orders were executed. HERE, ſaid he, 
is ſeen the origin and beneficial effect of un- 
< diſputed power; it becomes neceſlary, where 
the leaft heſitation to obey might plunge 
< the whole Society in ruin,” 


OB8ERV1NG attentively the Venetian army 


about to march againſt the Duke of Milan, 


| ſur- 


UsonG entered as a volunteer. He was 
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ſurprized to ſee how vaſtly the Europeans 
excelled the Chineſe in the uſe of fire-arms, 
though but lately known amongſt them. 
This advantage, ſaid Zeno to his Friend, is 
alſo in conſequence of liberty, and of a paſ- 
ſion for glory; this it is which gave birth to 
Arts; by this they flouriſh, whilft each Artiſt 
emulates and ſtrives to outvie his brethren. 
In China it is far otherwiſe; the ſon trudging 
in the ſteps of his father, and never conceiving 
that any thing can be diſcovered beyond 
what his anceſtors knew, he tranſmits, un- 
improved to his ſon, the art juſt as he re- 
ceived it from the hands of his father. | 
| Tax evenneſs of the European ranks ; the 
order obſerved in their halts and marches ; 
the ſtrictneſs of their diſcipline, and the dif- 
ferent degrees of power deſcending undimi- 
niſhed from the commanders in chief to the 
private ſoldier ; their patient courage in 
_ aſſaults, and voluntary alacrity in the moſt 
dangerous attacks; all this ſo tranſported 
the gallant UsonG with rapturous admira- 
tion, that, compared to Europeans, his Mon- 
galians, with all their valour, appeared to 
him as animals, whom Nature only had 
armed, and the Chineſe as ſlaves, whom you 
| might arm with every thing but courage. 
e Ie THE- 
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Tux Police alſo, and adminiftration of 
juſtice, appeared to UsonG not inferior to 
that of the Chineſe. ** Here, ſaid he, ho- 
« nour reſtrains the Judge from giving unjuſt 
« decrees, as his conduct would not eſcape 
© cenfure, or his memory reproach, 
« Whereas in China, one virtue only pro- 
& cures to a Judge the repute of being honeſt 
« and equitable: LiEwANG, indeed, was 
« juſt, but ſeldom is it that heaven favours 
« a country with a LiEwaNs, and daily 
« does it aMict mankind with venal Man- 
6 darins.” ELL ; 

 Usons farther began to comprehend how 
unanimity could prevail in an aſſembly of 
Nobles equal in power, all agreeing to ſub- 
mit to the reſolution of the majority. He 
perceived that ſuperiority, under free col- 
leagues in adminiſtration, is to be acquired 
only by a ſuperiority of talents; and that 
thouſands will never ſubmit their opinions 


to an individual, unleſs convinced by his 


arguments, or charmed by his eloquence: 
and this alſo affords an incitement to endea- 
vour at excellencies, as the road not only to 
Honour, but Power and Authority. 

Bur Zeno himſelf confeſſed, - with ſome 
concern, to his ſagacious friend, that theſe . 
advantages would vaniſh, ſhould ever the 
_ Nobles 
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Nobles be reduced to a ſmaller number. A 


free State is happy only fo long as its rulers 


are reciprocally independent, and connected 


by no other tye than the public good. In 


a numerous aſſembly of equal Nobles, the 
particular attachments of conſanguinity and 
friendſhip can be of no confiderable detri- 
ment; they influence only a few, arid the 
great majority of independants eaſily fruſtrate 
any bad deſigns. But ſhould the numbers 
of the Nobles be diminiſhed, thefe ſmaller 
confederacies might modify the reſolutions 


of the government agreeable to the diſpoſi- 


tions of the few, uniting to carry ſome fa- 
vourite point. Conſanguinity, friendſhip, 
and the common advantage of the parties 
leagued together, might form a coaleſcence 
of power too ſtrong for the independent and 


impartial Nobles to withſtand ; and thus the 
particular views of ſome powerful Citizens 
would get the better of the national and 
public good. © May I, faid the virtuous Pa- 


© triot, never live to ſee that day, when one 
Venetian Noble ſhall attempt to promote 
© any intereſt but that of his country's good! 

TR Prince of Kokonor conftantly em 
ployed himſelf in reading, viewing, and com- 
paring ; his judgment daily improved; and 


un 
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broke aut between the Republic and the 
powerful Morad*, called him from Venice. 
GEORG CasTRIOT , heir to Thomas, 
Prince of Epirus, was, by his almoſt incre- 
dible atchievments, become the Sultarys 
Favourite. George was à real Hero, to 
whom no perſon of his time could be com- 
pared, either for the qualities of his mind, or 
* Amurath II. | 
+ Was ſurnamed Scanderbeg; i. e. Alexander 
Lord, was King of Albania, and one of the greateſt. 
Chriſtian Heroes: He was born in 1404 and was 
given by his father, along with his three brothers, 
Ropoſe, Stoniſe, and Conſtantine, to Sultan Amu- 


rath II. in hoſtage. Phe three brothers the Sultan 


made away with by a flow poiſon, ſparing George on 
account of his childhood ; and when he grew up, 


entruſted him with the command of a body of his 


troops, in which ſtation Scanderbeg, as he is moſt 
commonly called, diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo, that he 
roſe to great favour with the Sultan, His father died- 
in 1432, and Scanderbeg ſec ing Albania in the hands 


of the Turks, ſo artfully concealed his defign of re- 


covering his Dominions, that they had not the leaſt: 
ſuſpicion of it; and, after many times defeating them, 
he compaſſed his end, died at the age of 6g, after gaining 
wenty- two battles: But his ſon was afterwards de- 

prived of the Kingdom of Albania. Scanderbeg uſed 


kis ſcimeter with ſuck firength, that it was ſuppoſed 


to poſſeſs ſome ſingular virtue, and Sultan Mahomet 
zfked it of him; but finding nothing extraordinary in. 
it, ſent it back. On which Scanderbeg faid, «If T 
« ſent my ſeimeter to the Emperor, I did not lend 
« him my arm. with. it.. | 
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the ſtrength and activity of his body. Sen- 
ſible of his legal claim to Epirus, he in a 
battle deſerted from Morad, and wreſted the 
victory out of his hands. He forced the 
keeper of the Sultan's ſignet to ſet it to a 
decree, to deliver up Croya to the Heir of 
Epirus; and this order he haſtened to exe- 
cute without delay. He ſucceeded; but 
Morad attacked him with a majority of Ve- 
teran Troops, and the Janiſſaries even then 
were the terror of Nations. The Republic, 
ſaw the Ottoman power like a thunder- 
cloud, which rumbles from afar, daily 
approaching to diſcharge itſelf in con- 
flagration and ruin. The Venetians thought 
it prudent to keep this ſtorm from their 


| frontiers; they, therefore, ſent to the valiant 
| Caftriat the ſuccours he demanded, and 


UsonG could not reſiſt the deſire of ſerving, 


under a hero, who had realized even ſuch 
- atchievements as the Poets had only feigned. 


Tux Campaign was an active one, and 


George's valiant arm fruſtrated all the advan- 
tages the Ottomans might hope for from 


their numbers and experience. Two young 


Venetians, attracted not ſo much by 


Usone's liberality as by his amiable man- 


ners, joined him; and, together with the 


faihful "+ became afterwards the com- 
panions 
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panions of his travels, and of his atchieve- 
ments. Usoxs, with all the hery ardour of 
youth, cloſely followed the Prince of Fpirus 
into the very thickeſt of the battle, and felt, 
with delight, his heart beat ſtrongeſt, when 
death preſſed upon him on all fides. Once 
he ruſhed upon the Sultan himſelf, with an 
impetuoſity which even the brave Albanians 
could not equal; but he was ſurrounded, 
and muſt inevitably have been cut to pieces in 
the Sultan's preſence, had not that Prince's 
generoſity equa'led his victorious greatneſs, 

Tus, for the ſ-cond time, did the valour 
and ſtriking features of the T; ſhengide * 
withhold the fatal ſword that was hovering 
over his head. Moerad gave orders to ſpare 
the youth; and ſending for him after the 
battle, aſked him why he was an Enemy to 
a Sultan, who had taken arms only to chaſ- 
tiſe a Rebel? For UsonG's features ſhewed 
that he was not an European. 

THe Prince bowing reſpectfully: * I was 
c born, ſaid he, in the uttermoſt boundaries 
te of the Eaſt, and was travelling to the ex- 
'* tremities of the Weſt, to learn Virtue and 


The Grandſon of J "fſhengis, the great Conqueror 
by the Orientals called * Kan. gs 


5 &« Valour 
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« Valour; and both I have now found in 
my Conqueror,” | 
Morapnr, whoſe heart was as mild as his 


courage intrepid, ſmiled at the Youth, and 


aſked him, whether then he would not ſerve 
a Prince to whom he had aſcribed ſuch ex- 


cellent qualities? UsonG freely confeſſed, 


that from the Venetians he had experienced 
the moſt generous treatment; to draw his 
ſword, therefore, . againſt ſuch friends would 
caſt an indelible ſtain upon his honour. 

© WELL then, ſaid Morad, but neither 
„ ſhalt thou be dangerous to the Ottomans, 
4 will ſend thee back into the Eaſt ; for 
* methinks, continued the Sultan ſmiling, 
< thou haſt learnt to be valiant.” 3 

Tak Sultan ordered Usonc's baggage to 


be demanded of the Venetian General ; and 


defired the Prince to embark for Eſcander*, 


and from thence proceed to Perſia, by the 
way of Halep. + 


Usoxs could have wiſhed to ſee more Fu- 


ropean States, and to have acquainted himſel 


with the conſtitution of Countries governed 


ky Kings, but he acquieſced in his fate; 


Sherin brought him his baggage, and both, 


* Alexandrette, or Scanderoon. 
4 3 
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by the way of Eſcander, arrived at the popu- 
lous Halep, which is ſituated upon its gent! - 
riſing hills. 
_ Usons, during this ſhort Kay amongſt the 
Ottomans in Morad's Camp, had attentively 
obſerved the increaſing power of their formi-- 
dable Empire. Under fix Princes the Turks, 
from a People ſcarcely known, had become 
ſovereigns of Aſia- minor, and the eaſtern 
part of Europe. This aggrandiſement was 
greatly owing to the valour and wiſdom of 
their Sultans, moſt of whom had been brave 
and indefatigable Generals; but Morad, in 
mental excellencies, far ſurpaſſed his Prede- 
ceſſors: he was the mildeſt and moſt magna- 
nimous of men, and ſo devoted to tranqui- 
lity, that his exaltation to the Throne was 
contrary to the ſecret wiſhes of his heart, 
He was a ſincere Worſhipper of God. 
Twice did he' deſcend from the Throne, to 
give himſelf up to the duties of Religion 
and twice did the unanimous ſolicitations of 
his ſubjects, force him again to head his Peo- 
ple, who deſpaired of victory, unleſs com- 
manded by Morad. He had that cool ſe- | 
dateneſs which, in the midſt of danger, is 
ever maſter of itſelf ; and equally capable of 
conducting Troops into the heat of battle, 
2 as 
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as of watching a whole Army, directing 
every attack, as if omnipreſent, improving 
all advantages, and making the beſt diſpo- 
ſitions againſt danger of every kind. 5 
THe Sultans lived conſtantly with their 
Army, never indulging themſelves in the 
delights of the Harem*, wherein other 
Eaſtern Monarchs place their ſupreme feli- 
city. The Ottomans revered in their Princes 
not only their hereditary Sovereigns, but 


alſo the braveſt and moſt experienced Gene- 


rals in the Nation. Every Sultan had his 
ſons brought up with him m the Camp; 
and, from their earlieſt infancy, like young 


lions, they were trained to conteſt and 


to victory. | 
But what to Usonc? $ reflecting mind ap- 


. raced moſt formidable was, the inſtitution 


and diſcipline of the Janiflaries ; they were 
ſelected young men, of extraordinary ſtrength 
and great activity, kept continually exerciſed 
in military manceuvres. They were prohi- 
bited from marrying, excluded from all the 


labours and occupations of civil life, and 
even in times of peace, they dwelt only in 


larger tents. They had, from repeated 
victories, already contracted that pride which 
'* Sanglio,. TS 
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leads again to further victory; conceiving 
themſelves invincible, no other troops were 
able to reſiſt them. Of all the troops in 
thoſe times they were the moſt expert in the 
uſe of fire- arms, nor was there any Infantry 
that dared oppoſe them. The Weſtern peo- 
ple, with all their innate courage, were not 
a match for the fierce Jäniſſaries; theſe 
being the only troops conſtantly kept to the 
uſe of arms, and not, like the Europeans, 
enliſted one year and caſhiered the next, 
but remained Soldiers all their lives. The 
extraordinary courage of a Caſtriot, and the 
innumerable multitudes of the Ti imur Ca- 
valry, might obtain one victory from the 
Ottomans; but the unintermitted diſcipline 
of the Janiſſaries muſt at length prevail over 
all other Nations who have recourſe to arms 
only when neceſſity requires, and lay them 
aſide when the dangers are over. 
UsoNG deſigned to take ſhipping at Ba- 
ſora, and travel through Hindoſtan, to thoſe 
parts where ſome of the T/hengides ſtill 
reigned. To the braveſt or wiſeſt amongft 
them he propoſed offering his ſervice, and 
his ſucceſs he left to that fate, whoſe ways 
are unſearchable, and whole power mortals 
cannot reſiſt. 


„ | 
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Hr travelled armed through the vaſt De- 
ſart between Halep and Baſora. He had 
viewed the City of Palmyra, whoſe very ruins 
are ſplendid monuments of the ancient pomp 
and opulence of its Citizens, as well as melan- 
choly veſtiges of the favage cruelty of their 
Conquerors. There the vagrant Arabs 
pitch their tents, amidſt the ſuperb remains 
of triumphal arches. Usons travelled all 
night through the ſultry ſandy waſtes of 
Arabia, and at Sun-rife he ſought to repoſe 
himſelf in an adjacent palm-grove, when at 
the ſkirt of the wood he perceived a vene- 
rable old man, accompanied by a youth of 
a moſt promiſing aſpect. | 

_ TJosT as the Sun's reſplendent diſk appeared 
above the eaſtern hills, the two Arabs proſ- 
trated themſelves to the ground; and the 
old man, with folded hands, and a voice ex- 
preſſive of a heart ſtrongly affected, poured 
forth theſe words ;* 

© DREAD Sovereign of Ages, of Worlds, 
and of all Nations! Thou ſendeſtagain the 
<< bleſſed meſſenger of thy gacdneſs to pro- 
claim thee the author of new bounties to 


. Concerning the fervour of the Mahometans in 
their prayers, vid. Guy's Voy. litera de la Grece. 
vol. I. p. 416, and II. 1 


the 
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te the race of Men. Far too reſplendent for 
ce human eyes is the bright creative ſun ; the 
©« ſource of goodneſs ; the fountain of all life, 
« the origin of all beauty, and of every 
& earthly bleſſing! Perfect emblem of its 
« incomprehenſible Creator! O that the 
light of the eternal ſun may irradiate on 
our hearts! O that Mortals may feel thy 
% favour to be their only good, and make 
« Eternity the ſcope and aim of all their 
actions. 

HERE the Emir, for he was a Priview of an 
Arabian Tribe, and a deſcendent of Ali, was 
Interrupted by the cry of ſome Sonnite Bed · 
wins *. Die, exclaimed the blind Zealots, 
thou Unbeliever, who curſeſt the Prophet's 
followers. They were running with their 
levelled ſpears upon the unarmed Worſhip- 
pers, but UsonGs felt the horror of the mur- 
derous deed, and, with the noble impatience 
of a generous heart, ruſhed with his brave 
Companions amongſt the Robbers, of whom 

* Arabs profeſſing the Se& of Mahometaniſm, held 


by the Turks. The Bedwins ſtill continue in many 


cuſtoms and ceremonies uſed in the ages of the Scrip- 
ture Patriarchs- T. N. 


+ The followers of Ali curſe Adios Omar, 
and Othman, as illegal Succeſſors to Mahomet, and 
for having deprived Ali of his hereditary right, 
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the moſt intrepid fell, and the others were 
diſperſed. 
THe devout old man ſpread forth his arms 
towards his Deliverer, and faid, “ Bleſſed 
ebe God for implanting a ſoul ſo elevated, in 
* a bedy fo deautifully fair.” The Youth, 
who was the Emir's ſon and heir, throwing 
himſelf at the Hero's feet, poured forth alfo 
his gratitude in thanks and praiſes. 
„ENTER our tent, ſaid the old man, thou 
noble inſtrument of the divine goodneſs, that 
« I may bleſs thee,” He moved on, and 
 UsoxNs followed him into a vale, where be- 
ſide a ſpring was pitched the black tents of 
tbe Emir's Tribe. Every morning this de- 
vout man, withdrawing from his retinue, 
converſed in ſolitude with God; Haſſan 
was his name; and he had ſurvived all the 
ſubjects who had obeyed his father. What- 
ever the grateful liberality of the Prince could 
give, he with joy preſented at the feet of his 
Deliverer; who declined accepting any 
other than a ſhort abode with the good Emir, 
whoſe life he had ſaved. 
_  Hassan's heart overflowed in praiſe of 
God: © Soon, ſaid he, I hope to ſee him; 
© and this enlivening thought already raiſes 
„ me above the finking earth. Noble 
8 we Youth, 
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youth, continued he, thou perhaps in the | 
* joyous ſpring-time of life haſt not ſuffici- 
< ently acquainted thyſelf with thy great 
Creator; let the laſt words of a dying 
friend ſerve as a recompence for thy bene- 
<« faction.“ 

* GLORY, riches, pleaſure, are the toys of 

* unexperienced children, and which the 
great Father indulges them in as being 
* ſuch; but they are not always to continue 
in this infant ſtate; beyond the grave 
* another life awaits them, an unchangeable 
<« life, a life without end, whoſe importance 
, admits not of idle paſtime, but renders 
„ contemptible, all thoſe toys in purſuit of 
« which earthly Princes trifle away their 
years: to gain thy favour, thou ſuperia- 
< tively excellent Being, is the only wiſdom | 
| © here; to know and love thee, to hear and 
© obey thy word, for this it is that we re- 
« ceived immortal Spirits, of which the world 
e is not worthy.” 

TEARs guſhed from the venerable Fairs 's 
eyes, and with him Usong ſympathized. 
Haſſan daily enterttined the attentive U So 
with diſcourſes on the excellence of virtue, 
the ineſtunable value of goodneſs, and the 
felicity enjoyed by the devout. The young 
Hero found himſelf moved, and without 
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approving the elevation of Mahomet, he in- 
voked the one only God, and joined with 


the worſhippers of the ſupreme Being, wil- 


lingly accepting the name of Haſſan as the 
Son of that good man who taught him a 


knowledge of his bountiful Creator, 


UsoNG at length continued on his jour- 
ney. He already perceived from afar, Anah, 
a long town on both ſides of the Euphrates 
where the deſart ends, and the earth again 
appears with thoſe embelliſhments which 


the induſtry of man improves. Plantations 


of dates, fields producing rich crops of 


corn, pleaſant gardens of flowers, and every 
ſource of abundance, ornaments this noble 
"- Tiver. - 


But the people enjoyed nothing 16 win 
bountiful nature afforded them; each day in 


thoſe unfortunate times, gave birth to many 
acts of violence. UsonG met on the road 
a prey-headed Emir, tearing his cloaths 


with all the marks of deſpair. “ Alas! 
alas! they have raviſhed my daughter 
« from me, the iſſue of Heroes, the ſpot- 
© jeſs pearl of my family; there they are 
e Jragging her to the bed of polution, to 
« eternal infamy ; whilſt I, poor -wretch, 
« am an eye-witneſs of her diſgrace. with- 
** out being able to ſave her from Pr 
& tion,” 
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ce tion.“ Thus ſaid the Emir to Usons, 
who had enquired the cauſe of his grief 


Tux grandſon of Thengts, lifting up his 


eyes, ſaw on the road leading to the city a. 
cloud of duſt, in the midſt of which he in- 
diſtinctly perceived a camel, whoſe leaders 
were driving it full ſpeed. Uso ds, without 


delay, followed the tract, and ſoon overtook- : 


the young Princeſs, who was rending her au- 
burn hair, and implpring help in lamentable: 
accents, as often as ſhe could diſengage her 
lips from the hands of a FFrOUDUINE Top of 
Robbers. 

Tus ſuperiority of numbers rendered the 
attack extremely dangerous; but Usons, 


who meaſured not his enterpriſes by his. 
ſtrength, followed implicitly the generous: 


ſentiments of his expanded heart. Like a 


lionefs robbed of her whelps, he fell upon the 
Prince of Anah's fervants, for they it was 
who had forcibly carried off the the Emir's 
daughter, and they were haftening to deliver 


her up to the luſt of their Prince, a fon 
of one of the powerful Timur's warriors. 


Being better armed and mounted, beſides. 


having more experience in war, but chiefly 
owing to his courage taking fire at ſo foul 
an injury; UsoNG proved . Viewy: and 
faved the Princeſs. 8 
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SHE was the moſt beauteous charmer 
his eyes had ever beheld. * Faireſt of 
% Princes daughters, haſten, ſaid he, to com- 
fort thy deſpairing father.” He then 
turned the camel, and the Princeſs, for the 
firſt time, beholding unveiled a youthful 
| ſtranger, reddened like an opening roſe- 
bud, and with down caſt eyes, paſſively 
ſubmitted to the guidance of her deliverer, 
without venturing fo much as to thank him 
for her reſcue. 
Tur ſoon returned to the good old man, 
who, over-whelmed with grief, had reſigned 
himſelf to lamentation. On viewing his 
| ſouls beloved, he could ſcarcely credit the 
reality of his happineſs. ** Art thou in- 
« deed my Emeta ? and do my eyes, ſaid he, 
de behold thee undefiled ? is thy family un- 
« diſgraced ? and can thy Father's hoary 
«head deſcend to the peaceful grave with- 
scout diſhonour ?” 
This ſpot, continued he, after recover- 

s ing from the firſt tranſports of his joy, is 
dangerous; follow me therefore, noble 
e ſtranger, whilſt I convey the regained 
« darling, treaſure of my ſoul to a place of 
greater ſecurity.” He led UsoNd into a 
wood, which from being at firſt thin, thick- 
55 by ee, ſo that no o path appeared z 
but 
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but the Emir knew the winding way which 
led betwixt the palm-trees to a vale that 
the wood concealed, and where his tents 
were pitched. 

Emeta hid her baſhful face i in "hs mothes* 9 
lap; Forgive, ſaid ſhe, thy Daugh- 
<« ter for being ſeen unveiled ; ſhe was in 
&« the hands of Barbarians, ſtrangers to every 
e kind of decency.” The Mother bedew- 
ing her Daughter's cheeks with tears of joy, 
and thus addreſſed her: Ornament of thy 
& race, re-enter our retired Hats, « for thou 
e art ſtill my Daughter.” 

The noble Abuſbir, for fuch was 1 the 
Emir's name, had every thing to dread 
from the Prince of Anah's vengeance and 
ſuperiority; his own blood boiled with 
rage, for a provoked T yger is not more furi- 
ous than an Arab, when either his honour 
or his love are attacked, He diſpatched 
expreſſes to all the Tribes of the Defart, 
from Baſora to Aleppo, with this alarming 
meſſage: Noble Emirs, will you ſuffer 
e yourſelves to be robbed of your Honour 
06 * and your Daughters; will you ſuſfer 
* your Tribes to be diſgraced FO wilt 
"= fire which raged in old Aunſbir 8 

boſom, enflamed all the Arabian Princes 
with equal vengeance; they otherwiſe hated 
| 3 
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the Princes of the Cities, having ſuffered 
every provocation from them, and the baſis 
of whoſe ſtrength was a mercenary Militia 
without any military diſcipline, or any check 
on their rapine and licentiouſneſs. 

THe Emirs, with their dependants, re- 
ſorted to the enraged Abiſſpir in ſuch num- 
bers, as within a few weeks to ferm a 
powerful army. D/hunerd, fon to the 
venerable Haſſan, came likewiſe with a 
_ choſen body of men, and rejoiced in extol- 
ling to his Brethern, the deliverance which 
he and his Father owed to the magnanimous 
UsongG. He embraced his friend, for his 
irreproachable virtue had gained him UsonG's | 
affe ction; and he brought him the Wm 
Haſſan's benediction. 

D so was not idle among his new ac- 
quaintance; his actions, and the nobleneſs 
which accompanied all his proceedings, ob- 
' tained him their deſerved eſteem. He ex- 
| horted the Arabs to prepare for encounter- 
ing a foe abſolutely contemptible in every 
thing but military affairs. As all the inhabi- 
tants of the Deſart fight on horſeback, he 
taught them to form ranks and fall upon the 
enemy in cloſed files, with their lances level- 
ed; he foreſay- that nothing could withſtand 
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the attack of their ſpirited horſes and for- 
midable ſpears, i 

THe Prince of Anah was both a plunderer 
and a voluptuary ; he had moſt flagrantly 
offended the Emir, yet imagined himſelf au- 
thoriſed to ' endeavour at revenge. The 
object of his inordinate defires had been for- 
cibly taken from him, and he was accuſtomed 
to look upon every thing which his ſabre 
could maſter as his indiſputable property. 
He aſſembled his own army, and received 
ſuccours from other Princes who reigned 
over the diſmembered parts of Perſia, and 
were like him deſcended from Timur's Com- 
manders. | | 

Bor armies ſoon met, being in ſearch 
of each other. Usox prevailed with the 

 Emits that a choſen body, under his friend 
Dſbuneid, might be concealed behind an emi- 
nence on one ſide of the field of battle: It 
was not an eaſy matter to bring the Arabs to 
conſent to a flratagem. 

THe Emirsleadingon their Cavalry againſt 
the enemy in ranks, with looſe bridles and 
levelled ſpears, ſoon threw them into diſ- 
orders; but behind the Cavalry was placed 
a body of foot, which diſcharged ſuch a fire 
on the Arahs, as forced them to a confuſed 
retreat: But D/buneid at that moment flank- 


ing 
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ing the Infantry, totally routed them with 
ſcarce any reſiſtance. The action laſted not 
long, and the ſcattered Arabs rallying, few of 
the enemy eſcaped, the Arabian horſes excel- 
ling all otaers in ſwiftneſs. 

THE Emirs haſtened towards Anah, not 
with a view of making themſelves maſters of 
that City, the Arabs never venturing within 
walls, unkſs to extirpate their enemies: 
But the predatory Prince of Anah being killed 
in the battle, the inhabitants came out to 
meet the Arabs with palm boughs, and every 
demonſtration of the greateſt joy, praiſing the 
Conquerors as their Deliverers, for they had 
groancd under the moſt oppreſſive yoke, nei- 
ther the property, honour, nor even lite of 
any one having been ſecure under the iron 
hand of their cruel Chieftain. 

Auskik ſeeing the victory compleated, 
called out, We Arabs defire no Cities, yet 
c let us be thankful; this victory we owe to 
the Stranger's councils; he it is who has 
ce ſaved the life and honour of our brethren, 
My noble friends, procure yourſelves a 
kind neighbour; confer Anah upon him; 

„can any thing be more glorious to the 

© Arabs, than thus to reward merit? and can 


« we confer a greater benefaction upon the 
| « Inha- 
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% Inhabitants themſelves, than by giving 
© them a mild and a generous Prince?” 

ALL the Emirs ſeconded the aged Abuſhir's. 5 
propoſal; the donation was confirmed with 
unanimous plaudi:s, and Usox was pro- 
claimed Prince of Anah. : 

TE Emir rejoiced at his friend's eleva- 
tion; and ſetting no bounds to his gratitude, 
he deſtined for him the lovely Emeta. Arabia 
could boaſt of nothing more perfect; and Usong 
was of that age when the magic ſweetneſs of a 
beauteous eye has the moſt "powerful influ- 
_ ence over the heart, But on the day when 
Abuſpir was preparing for the battle, D/huneid 
happened to ſee the fair Emeta hanging about 
her beloved father's neck a Taliſman *, which 
was to preſerve him from every danger. 

From that moment he became paſſionately 

_ enamoured with her, and diſcloſed his mind 
to the noble ſpirited Thhengide; UsonG_ 
herein acted worthy of himſelf: Ne uſed all that 
influence to which the Emir's gratitude en- 
titled him, in behalf of his friend; he ob- 
tained Emeta for him; and thus, as D/huneid 
confeſſed, he ſaved a ſecond time his life. 

Usod now took poſſeſſion of his Domi- 
nions; and recollecting the wiſe JAAN 8 


* A ſuperſtition which the Afabians of All ages 
have obſerved. 1 l 
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laſt words: he looked upon Anah as a trial 
from heaven, affording him an opportunity of 
ſhewing whether he was worthy to reign. 
On entering Sovereignty, with ſuch diſpo- 
litions, is a certain preſage of a e 
Adminiſtration. 
He was indefatigable to find out the wiſeſt 
wad moſt experienced of his ſubjects ; he con- 
ſulted the ſentiments of the heads of every 
Tribe; he aſſembled all who were famous 
for their virtues; he diſcourſed with them, 
and, by proper queſtions, ſounded their ſenti- 
ments: And what he learnt from them, toge- 
ther with his own obſervations, he entered 
in a book, thus entitled, Of the Worthies. On 
ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves he at firſt 
| beſtowed ſome temporary employment, and, 
as he kept a watchful eye on their conduct, 
if they anſwered his expeCtation, he promoted 
them to a more permanent Poſt. 
HE ſelected his Judges out of the moſt ca- 
pable perſons of Anah, but daily attended the 
Court in perſon ; he frequently deſired an 
elucidation of points in law; heard the objec- 
tions and anſwers diſputed ; confirmed judge- 
ments if he approved them with a condeſcend- 
ing approbation ; or, if he altered them for 
the better, he always explained the reaſons 
why he diftcred i in opinion from the Judges. 
HB 
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Ax eſtabliſhed a Life-guard, ſelected from 
the prime of the ingenuous youth, and 
cauſed them to be inſtructed in the uſe of 
arms by Sher in, and by Riva and Antonio, the 
two Italians who had accompanied him in his 
travels; he often exerciſed them himſelf, and 
inſtructed them in the beſt manceuvres. He 
taught them to form in ranks, and to uſe the 
bow ; he diftributed premiums, and promoted 
thoſe only who diſtinguiſhed themſelves * 
their addreſs and diligence. 


BEING no friend to pompous parade; 
keeping in pay but a ſmall number of Sol- 
diers; and having no Harem; his expenditures 
were incoakiderable, which exempted him 
from the neceſſity of levying grievous taxes; 
he therefore remitted half the duties kak 
had been accuſtomed to pay, and ſecured the 
inhabitants from thoſe exactions, which, 
under their former Sovereigns, every petty 


tool of power had arrogantly extorted from 
them. 


HE ſought out the 1 and poor in 
their mean dwcllings : to the former, in 
conſideration of moderate labour, he allotted 
every thing neceſſary for ſubſiſtence; to the 


latter he aſſigned lands and cattle, wherewitn 


the grateful Emirs had abundantly ſupplied 
him. His territories not being extenſive he 
| ſocn 
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ſoon knew every one of his ſubjects, encou- 
raged the virtuous by his favours and his 
praiſe, and the vicious and idle he firſt. admo- 
niſhed, then ſhewed his diſpleaſure, and, if 
that failed, made them feel his puniſhment. 
A Sovereign's virtue is his Country's 
happineſs. Subjects muſt venerate a Prince 
who manifeſts a tenderneſs for their welfare; 
whoſe cars are ever open to their complaints; 
who alleviates their diſtreſſes, and ſuffers no 
merit to go unrewarded. The praiſe of 
Usox6, chorufled by his grateful people, re- 
ſounded throughout all the different countries 
which had any intercourſe with Anah ; ſeve- 
ral petty States ſhook off the yoke of tyranny, 
and ſought protection under the only Prince 
who, within the memory of man, had the 
welfare of Meſopotamia neareſt his heart. * 
 PrRs1A was then in a ſtate of confufion ; 3 
over the northern provinces reigned Abuſaid, 
a deſcendant of Timur, and an oppreſſive 
tyrant. Shehan Shach, another Turcomann, 
governed Aderbeitſhan, Irak, Fars, and Ker- 
man, with an iron ſceptre! Shiras was ſub- 
ject to Mirza Fuſuf; Bagdat, Baſora, and 

many other towns and diſtricts, had their 


* According to the Weſtern Writers Us0NG was 
Prir.ce of Diarbekir, a country lying ſome what more 
to the Northward, | 


petty 
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petty Princes, who were continually at war 
with each other, impoveriſhing their ſub- 
jects tz maintain large armies, and keep 
numerous Harems. Throughout all Perſia 
the complaints of the oppreſſed aſcended to 
heaven, in lamentable accents. 
DIARBEKIR® eagerly threw itſelf into 
UsoNnG's arms; Bagdat and Baſora formally 
petitioned for the happineſs of having him 
for their Monarch. This increaſe of terri- 
tory obliged him to divide his cares, and aug- 
ment his military force; but the vivacity of 
his genius rendered every labour eaſy ; and 
the end which he always had in view, of 
becoming a providential inſtrument of good 
to men, converted theſe accumulated toils of 
government into the ſweeteſt of pleaſures. 
THe ſenſible and virtuous from all parts 
of Perfia reforted to UsonG ; intreated his 
compaſſion on the diſtreſſes of mankind, and 
beſceched him not to ſuffer, almoſt under his 
eyes, ſo many thouſands of innocent people 
to languiſh in oppreſſion. Usonc's generoſity 
took fire at the thought of being Perſia's De- 
livererz but, young as he was, he foreſaw 
the difficulty of ſubduing powerful tyrants, 
and could not without horror think on the 
blood-ſhed which it would occaſion. 
| | * Bizarro de reb. Perf, 5 5 
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He, at length, adviſed with the reſpectable 
Haſſan; acquainted him with the offers which 
had been made, and deſired his opinion, as a 


religious man, whether he might juſtly take 
in hand the deliverance of Perſia, Haſſan 


looked upon this heroic deed as pregu....t 
with welfare to many millions: The Eaſtern 
People are accuſtomed to prefer a public good 


to the private happineſs of a few. The pious 


Haſſan himſelf animated UsonG to comply 
with the requeſt of the Perſians. | 

This encouragement from the moſt vir- 
tuous of men determined the reſolution of 


the grandſon of Thhengis; he requeſted his 
friends, the Arabian Princes, to furniſh him 
with a choice body of cavalry, and obtained 
it without difficulty, Volunteers flocked in 
abundance to ſerve under a leader whom they 
ſo much admired; Dſpuneid tore himſelf from 


his beauteous Emeta's arms, and came with 
a ſelect troop of noble Arabians; the pro- 


vince of Kurdiſtan ſupplied UsoNG with ex- 


cellent Infantry, which have ever ſince 


proved the Perſian Monarch's ſureſt ſafeguard. 


All Diarbekir and Algezira would take arms 
for their beloved hero, but Usons ſelected 


only the braveſt and moſt aftive, Thus he 


aſſembled a ſmall but choſen army, which he 
Exerciſed bimſelf; and thoſe who had been 


formed 
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formed by him at Anah, he ae com- 


manders. 

TRE firſt Tyrant who felt his power was 
Shehan Shach of the Black Sheep tribe. He 
was advanced in years, and a cruel Prince, 
wantonly addicted withal to luſt and 
drunkenneſs. He had formed a ſcheme to 
ſurprize the vigilant UsunG with a flying 
party, but his exceſſes precipitated his own 
deſtruction. UsoNG attacked him by night, 

when exceſs of wine had incapacitated him 
from making reſiſtance. The Grandſon of 
Thhengis ordered his Enemies tents to be ſet 
on fire, ſo that in one dreadful night the 
unhappy Turcomann's troops, ſaw themſelves 
furrounded by flames and ſlaughter, Their 

Prince himſelf fell in the action, and few of 
his Army eſcaped. The Tyrant's riches, 
the fruits of violence and extortion, fell into 
the hands of the Arabs and the Kurdes, and 
animated them to new victories, 

HassAN ALI, Shehan's Son, a 100 a 
ſimilar diſpoſition, levied an army ten times 
more numerous than that of Usoxc's, but 
Providence ſeemed to pave the way for the 
Thengides to aſcend the Throne of Cyrus and 
of Nufhirwan. UsonG met Haſſan Ali al- 
ready half vanquiſhed, for Abuſaid, a deſcend- 
ant of the victorious Timur, having taken 


the 
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** 
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the Field againſt him, the greater part of 
that unfortunate Prince's troops for ſook him, 
ſo that UsoxG eaſily routed the remainder, 
and Haſſan Ali was found amongſt the ſlain. 
_ THe powerful Ab/uſaid, in the mean time 
advanced to Aderbeitſhan, and Usonc's 
army was much too ſmall to riſque a battle; 


but the prudent Prince of Anah knew the 


advantage to be reaped from the ſwiſtneſs 
of his Arabian horſes. Dividing them there- 
fore into ſeveral bodies, to each he appoint- 
ed its poſt, and aſſigned a tract of land in 
which they were daily to ſcour the Coun- 
try, and likewiſe a place where theſe ſeveral 
detached parties were to rendezvous. The 
Arabs cut off all communication with Abu—- 
ſaid, and intercepted his ſupplies. When 


the Enemy's heavy Cavalry marched againſt 


them the Arabs diſperſed, and in a ſew days 
reaſſembled and repeated their irruptions, 
whilſt UsonG had poſted himſelf fo ad- 


vantageouſly at Carabag, that Abuſaid found 


it impracticable to attack him with any 
probability of ſucceſs, | 
Taz oriental Troops are valiant only 


whilſt ſucceſs attends their arms ; misfor- 


tune diſcourages and diſperſes them, they 
deſert that Prince whoſe unfortunate ſtars 
lead them not to victory. Abuſaid therefore 

= AY 8 = 
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was forſaken by his diſtreſſed Soldiers, and 
he himſelf was brought captive to the 
generous UsoNG, who ſaid to him, Grand- 
<« ſon of Timur, I am ſorry for thy fate, tho' 
< thou didſt attack me without any provoca- 
ce tion continue here, and with calm ſubmiſſion 
<« bow to thy deſtiny.” But Uson G's noble 
intention was fruſtrated, for during his ab- 
ſence ſome Perſians ſeized the opportunity 
of revenging the lawleſs tyranny of G | 
by murdering him. * 
' UsonG now proceeded againſt the re- 
mainder of the Black Sheep tribe, and 
Shiras and Fars he conquered almoſt with- 
out engaging. Khoraſſan was under different 
Princes of the Timur race, who had weak- 
ened each other by inteſtine commotions ; 
on the approach of the Perſian troops, ſome 
fled to the Uſbeks, and Badizzaman volun- 
tarily ſurrendered to the Conqueror famed 
for clemency. At Tabris he met with a 
royal reception. Mirza, Fuſuf, who reigned 
at Shiras, fell an eaſy ſacrifice to his victo- 
rious arms. To Europeans it may ſcem 
ſtrange how Eaſtern e could * ſub- 


oh * 14 3 


* The Eaſtern writers make him to have been con- 
demned to die by a Court Martial. 
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Princes were the ſcourge and abhorrence of the 
| Perfians, and thus was this immenſe Empire 


' tribes, and the Wiſe-men of the Empire to 


plain. Fhe army, which under the com- 
mand of UsonG had vanquiſhed fo many 


ous ſtandards, the armour of the flain Prin- 
ces, the imperial Enfigns of the race of 


8 ineeſſant proclaimed to the affembled Per- 
ſrars, the high veneration they felt for their 


through the dangers of a formidable war, 


105 UsoNG, apparelled in amilitary attire, which 
added luſtre to his graceful perſon, appeared 


7% ons 
dued in ſo ſhort a time, but Perſia had no for- 
trefles, and the hearts of the people panted to- 
wards the beloved Uso N. The many petty 


ſubdued without loſing to the conqueror a 
fngle friend, 


Hx now ſummoned the i Perfians, 
the Elders of the people, the Chiefs of their 


aſſemble at Caſwin. They chearfully obey- 


et his ſummons, and the innumerable mul- 
titude of their horſes covered a ſpacious 


enemies, encircled their victorious general 
in all the pomp of triumph, The numer- 


Timur; which they had taken in the war, 
theſe they bore with them: their ſhouts 


gracious and valiant commander, who 
had Jed them without loſs, to CRONE Hoa 


victory. 


amongft 
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amongſt them, and thus addreffed the numerous 
aſlembly: Noble Perſians, you are now 
* convoked to nominate a Sovereign for 

« your Empire. It was divided into twenty 
& « Principatities The moſt antient kingdom 
„of the world was trampled on by Bar- 
% barjans; now it is re-united ; chooſe 
« yourſelves a Sovereign who will reſtore 
% to Perſia its former Iuftre.” Long live 
UsonG Padiſhaw, victorious as CyRus, 
wiſe as NuscAIRwaN, may he reign as long 
as SAPOR IH, was the acclamation which 
reſounded through the innumerable multi- 
tude, and not a fingle Perſian refuſed to o join 
the general ſhout, 
Usox bowed, © Your confidence, no 
« ble Perſians, ſaid he with emotion, is great 
indeed; may Usox but fulfil your ex- 
e pectations, all the endeavours of his life 
& ſhall be devoted to your welfare.“ 
Tus amidſt the moſt joyful acclamations 
8 aſcended the Throne of Cyrus, and girded 


»The primitive title of - the Kings of Parthia ; as 
is to be ſeen on the Medals of Vologeſe II. The 
Turkiſh Sultans bear it, and tranſlate the European 
t tle of Emperor by Padiſhaw. The ſovereigns of 
Verſra, of the Ali family, have continually bore it. 
+ Seventy years, 
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their ſeveral tents. Dſbuneid alone, to whom, 


not ſo ſoon depart from his exalted friend. 


on his thigh Ru/tan's } heroic ſword, pre- 
ſerved as a ſacred relic ; he diſtributed rich 
preſents: amongſt his Arabian friends, the 
Kurdes and his faithful Perſians, deeming 


his future hopes ſufficient wealth, The 
Emirs returned enriched and. ſatisfied, to 


ſince his abſence, a ſon had been born, could 


A Hero amongſt the primitive Parkans. who have 
yet mz and Coloſſal monuments $ of him, 


Eud of Book I. 
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HE beginning of the new Emperor's 
reign was very turbulent. Fluſhed 
with the ſanguine hope of fervid 

youth, UsonG had advanced himſelf to the 

throne of Perſia; but now he began to feet 
the weight of the taſk he had undertaken. 
A ſtranger, without any kindred in the coun- 
try, and known in Perſia only within two 
years, undertook the adminiſtration of an 
immenſe Empire, which, for ſome centuries _ 
paſt, had been ſo diſtracted, that neither laws, 
order, nor any ſettled conſtitution, had been 
known in it; and the Perſians, being con- 
tinually miſerable under tyrannical Princes, 
had conceived a hatred to their Sovereign. 
The military affairs, the finances, the laws, and 
the manners of the people, were in the greateſt 
confuſion ; and all ran to be rectuned at 


once. 
E 3 A multi- 
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| i ³ AAA 
| A MULTIPLICITY of theſe cares could 


not, however, baniſh from UsoNG's mind 
the Image of his lovely Liosu A: © LIE- 


* waxG's prophecy, ſai] He to the joyful 
 «« Sherin, is now fulfilled ; go and carry 


« theſe preſents, with this letter, to the illuſ- 
c trious Zongtu of Shenſi, and his virtuous 


daughter.“ The Emperor having laden 


his Confidante with ſuch curioſities as he had 
brought from Europe, together with the 
choĩceſt products of Perſia, Sherin departed. _ 
TE Emperor, at the ſame time, writ to 
the wiſe Senators of Venice, and difpatched 


Riva with an important propoſal, and coltly 


preſents. 

| THe chief object of UsOoNG's confideration 
now was to raiſe Perfia from the miſerable 
condition into which it was ſunk. He re- 
fle cted on all that he had learned from the 
Sages in China, and likewiſe what he had 
heard from the experienced LigewanG ; he 
compared it with the obſervations made 


during his reſidence amongſt the wiſe Vene- 
tians, and with the virtuous Aforad. This 
added to his own penetration, together with 
the aſſiſtance of a clue, afforded by ſome aged 
Perſians whoſe merit he had diſcovered, 
helped to conduct him through the AA 


labyrinth, 


| Usoxg 
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 UsonG firſt drew up a plan for bis own 
life; he conſtantly roſe with the ſun, ordered 
all the doors of the palace to be opened, and 
his people to be admitted to an audience, in 
the order in which they had announced them- 
ſelves. They who had petitions to preſent, 
had the ſatisfaction of. delivering them into 
the Emperor's own hands, and were ſoon 
made acquainted with his reſolution. The 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and law affairs, 8 
were tranſacted in his preſence. After theſe 
public audiences, UsoNG, with his Miniſters 
of State, entered on the affairs of the Empire, 
which, according to a divifion he had made, 
had their particular days. In the evening he 
took an airing on horſeback; thus ſhewing | 
himſelf to the people, and enquiring into all 


| the circumſtances of the Police, and the ad- 


_ miniſtration of Juſtice. His Confidantes, 
whom he changed alternately every day, 
continued their obſeryations until night, and 
gave bim the neceſſary information cancern- 
ing every tranſaction of conſequence. USoN 
found no delight in the diverſions of the chaſe, 
in banquets, or muſic ; A Prince, he often 
e uſed to ſay, has not an hour but what be- 
“ longs to the State ;” his whole entertain= 
ment conſiſted in free, liberal, and ſocial con- 
verſation, and books of hiſtory, in which 
E 4 . he 
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he employed himſelf during che moſt ſultry 
hours of the day. 

PERSIA, which he was now appointed to 
govern, being infinitely larger than Anah, 
UsoNnG could no longer promiſe himſelf the 
ſatisfaction of canvaſſing the moſt minute 
circumſtances relative to the inferior affairs 
of the Empire. He had recourſe, therefore, 
to faithful ſervants, on whoſe reports he could 
ſafely depend: He diſpatched into every 
Province a Delegate*, for that was the tithe 
he gave them, and for this employment he 
generally made choice of perſons whoſe inte- 
grity he had experienced in Meſopotamia. 
Their firſt inſtruction was to receive the pro- 
ple's homage, and to declare to them, that 
the Emperor would fix the taxes whieh the 
ſplendor of the Throne, and the neceflity of 
the State, required, on the firſt Naurus4; in 
the mean time he expected from every perſon 
a free gift, at the ſame time recommending 
them to proportionate it to their circum- 
ſtances, firſt conſidering the neceſſities of their 
families. All Perſia was charmed with their 
new Monarch's generoſity, and the free vift 


» Chardin W them 1 Nit Domidici 
was the term among the Carloviogians, 
1 New Year's Day. 


— — 


— 


exceeded 
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exceeded what UsoNnG would have required, 
had he himſelf aſſigned the ſum. His De- 
legates had likewiſe in charge to make en- 
quiry throughout the provinces over which 
they preſided, after ſuch perſons as were moſt 
renowned for capacity and virtue; theſe 
they were to ſummons before them to examine 
into their talents, and, after carefully inform- 
ing themſelves of their integrity, they were to 
recommend three for every office of r 
and Judicature. 

THE choice and reafony of einen da- 
tion were to be left to the; Emperor. # þ | 
election was to be poſtponed- until-the Empe- 7 
ror's arrival i in the Province, that the Candi- 
dates might make their nen l 
before him. 
| Usgons gave his Delegates to untrftan; 

that he would never forgive a deception; and 
that thoſe who, ſuffering themſelves to be 
_ bribed, attempted to promote a weak or a 
vicious man, ſhould for ever be baniſhed from 
his preſence. X 
Taz Emperor began his journey ſome 

months before the Naurys, viſiting the fifteen 
provinces of his extenſive Empire; and in- 
every capital City he ſpent ſome days. All 
petitions, all repreſentations of the neceſſities . 
of the people, he received perſonally, and, 
in like manner, examining the parties recom- 


7 e 
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mended to him; he elected for the term of 4 
year thoſe whoſe diſcourſe ſhewed their wiſ- 
dom, and inclination to virtue. Such as were 
propoſed to him were regiſtered in the Books 
of the Warthies, and every year the Governors 
were to give in a report of what merits and 
what defects they had obſeryed in each; and 
whom they had reaſon to believe properly 
qualified to be added to their liſt, 
Mosr of the towns Usons found decayed; 
many villages quite deſerted; and the ca- 
nals *, without which Perſia is a parched 
. waſte, out of repair. "Theſe, ſaid he to 
O D/huneid ſighing, are the fruits of weak 
Princes, who never loved their ſubjects.“ 
He firſt gave orders for repairing and clearing 
the canals, and appointed rewards for finding 
out new ſprings, or ſuch as had been dried 
up; he purchaſed ſeveral thouſands of ſheep 
and oxen of his friends the Kurdes, which he 
lent to his neceſſitous ſubjects for three years 
without intereſt, and allowed them three 
years more to diſcharge the principal. He 
alſo directed canals and ſluices to be made 
from the rivers of inland Perſia, for convey- 
ing water into the more arid plains; he fixed 
premiums for planting of fruit- trees, particu- 
larly that feeder of ſilk- worms the mulberry 
tree, and offered one moiety the firſt year to 
» This ws deemcd by one of the wiſe Waſirs, a 
moſt grieyous Public calamity- 
5 | thoſe 
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thoſe who planted, and another moiety to 
thoſe who, after three years, had preſerved the 
_ greateſt number. He offered to contribute 
towards the repairs of damaged houſes; the 
bighways and bridges, which had been much 
neglected, were likewiſe in their turns to be 
put in the beſt order; for which the Crown 
undertook to contribute two thirds, and the 
other third the people was to make good, by 
finding workmen and labourers, He ſignified 
his intentions of viſiting each province fre- 
N 2 << and him, ſaid he, ſhall I eſteem 
my friend, who moſt improves his land, 
„and gives to the State a numerous, well- 
e educated offspring.” 
lx every place whete he came he aſſem- 
bled the Artificers and Tradeſmen, deſiring 
them to acquaint him with the products 
of art and nature; which of the two pto- 
duced the moſt, what the foil and fitua- 
tion of each country ſeemed beſt adapted to 
afford in plenty; together with the means 
by which ſuch fruits of induftry, and gifts of 
the divine bounty, might be multiplied and 
improved. All propofals of this kind were 
regiſtered 3 and, concealing the projectors 
names, ſubmitred to the E of vue 
intelligent perſons. | 
< PxRS1A, ſaid Usons, is win, but 
* it has within itſelf a ſource of wealth.” 
'E6_ He 
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Hz began with regulating the taxes; he re- 
collected the mode of farming duties prac- 
tiſed by the Ottomans, and the method which 

he had obſerved in China. Some of his Mi- 
niſters adviſed farming the revenue: A 
<< petty State, ſaid they, can ſuperintend its 
«© finances, examine accounts, prevent ſmug- 
< pling, and other illegal practices; but in 
„ an Empire immenſe as Perſia, the Prince's 
* vigilance cannot prevent the money, raiſed 
upon the ſubjects from ſticking to the 
hands of avaricious receivers; and if not 
% prompted by covetouſneſs to an attentive 
_« diſcharge of their duty, their negligence 
vill coſt the Prince one half of his income. 
40 By farming the revenue a Prince knows 
e his income, and can obviate the complaints 
Jof his ſubjects by limiting the contract to a 
« ſhort time, or puniſhing delinquants _ 
T « ſuperceding them.“? 

 UsonG had in China deen caught; that 
the Emperor was the father of: his people, 
and his heart aſſented to the maxim with the 
warmeſt emotions. Never, ſaid he, will. 
„ part with the glorious privilege of being 
L the -firſt to promote my people's welfare. 
« When locuſts ravage a country, muſt it 
" fil pay © the e taxes? When the 

. I | Pea- 
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ce Peaſant's“ cattle is deſtroyed by diſeaſe; 
«© ſhall he yet be liable to pay a tax for his 
e land, thongh diſabled from plowing it ? 
A farmer of the revenue doubles all impoſts, 
e reckons on every uncertainty, though but 
« barely poſſible, and deducts from the con- 
e tract- money for every probable danger: 
Thus the Prince is a loſer, and the Contrac- 
& tor, in the mean time, fleeces the people by 
« athouſand extortions,, that he may laviſh on 
& his pompous luxury what the Peaſant's 
& family ſhould ſubſiſt upon.” Usong had 
obſerved amongſt the Ottomans the iniquity 
of the financiers, and the conſequent diſ- 
treſſes of the ſubjects, even under a wiſe and 
2 gracious Sultan. | 
Tux Emperor reſolved to copy the exam- 

ple of China and Hindoſtan, and levy a tax 
upon each acre of land. In moſt of the Per- 
ſian provinces, during the reign of the wiſe 
NUSHIRWAN, an exact meaſurement of the 
land had been regiſtered, that the neceſlary 
canals, might be. properly proportioned to 
each acre. | UsoNG recollected that the 


On a mation calamity in the laſt century the Far- 
mers repaired to Court, and ſhewed the Emperor the 
empty ears of corn, ard the locufts by which their 
grounds had been ravaged; and a e remĩttance 
Was | granted. | . | 3 


antient 
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antient Kings of Hindoſtan, who for 
' their bounty were deified, had accepted of 
three-tenths of the products of the land for 
their revenue; and under this tax the people 
had enjoyed a golden age. Perſia, faid he, 
& produces much leſs than the fertile Rice 
46 Fields on the Banks of the Ganges and the 
« Caweri*: a poorer people needs help and 
« indulgence, and the neceſſities of the State 
<« require no greater impoſitions. He taxed 
each acre of fruitful ground annually at half 
an ounce of ſilver, which does not quite 
amount to the twelfth part of the produce; 
and there ſtill was an immenſe tract, which, 
as crown land, might be farmed on contract, 
appropriated to public ſervices, or ſet apart 
as a fund for the relief of the indigent. 
« Tus taxes of an Empire, ſaid UsoneG 
to his Miniſters, ſhould be ſimple, fo 
as to be received by the Magiſtrates 
« of every Town; whenever, as in Eu- 
e rope, they become multifarious and 
« complex, they require particular officers; 
„this gives birth to an army of vultures, who 
<« prey upon the vitals of the ſubjects, and 
„yet the Monarch is foreed to maintain 


* A river in Coromandel, by n. me Rios 
| Grounds are watered, 


them. 


- 


« them. In Perka every huſbandman ſhall, 
30 according to the meaſurement of his land, 
« pay his tax to the Magiſtracy of the neigh- 
b bouring Town, who ſhall deliver it to the 

« provincial Collector, and thus the ſeveral 
« duties will come into the Treaſury without 
e defalcation from the revenue, or burden to 
« the people. The tax being aſcertained 
„ according to the menſuration of the land, 
de leaves no room for errors or fraud; the 
management likewiſe is not ſubject to any 
« difficulty. By this moderate tax Perſia 
de will not be impoveriſhed, and yt will the 
« Emperor be rich.“ 

« Should an avenging tempeſt lay waſte 
the country, ſhould God in his wrath ſend 
« ſwarms of locuſts to devour the fruits of 
« the ground, ſhould a frozen ſky refuſe to 
s refreſh the earth with its genial ſhowers 
„ ſhould all this happen, the Emperor, by 

<« his Miniſters, may eaſily inquire into the 
„ complaints of his people, avert their ruin, 
and alleviate their diftrefics «dl a W 
of their taxes. 

„ Bks1DEs this tax there mall be no other. 
bs Sen continued Wade the laborious 


9 Ante to a 0 computation his rede - 
nues don't fall ſhort of 4,900,000 marks af filver, |, _ 
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* Artiſt might ſpare ſomething from his 
<« earnings, and the wealthy Banker, from 
his ſuperfluous abundance, might contri- 
ce bute to aſſiſt the State; but for the Em- 
« peror to aſſeſs their profits, would be arbi- 
© trary and inequitable. The Merchant 
$ would be detered from enlarging his traf- 
fick, was he obliged to ſhare the produce 
with the Emperor; and taxes which can- 
< not be rated at an equitable proportion, or 
* which may be augmented or diminiſhed by 
« enmity or favour, are, of all burthens, the 
“ moſt intollerable. Even the Peaſant's tax 
& ſhall not be raiſed on account of an increafe 
in his crop; as a reward for his induſtry 
<< the profit ſhall be his on: but as a puniſh- 
ment to the ſlothful, he ſhall pay the ſame 
<< impoſt laid on every acre, though unfruit- 
e ful through his negligence,” _ 
 Bx$1Dts the tax on land, UsoNG thought 
proper to lay a trifling duty on foreign mer- 
chandize imported into the empire. The 
Emperor's view herein was not to acquire 
riches, but an exact knowledge of the imports 
and exports, which led him to a diſcovery of 
the means whereby the wealth of Perſia might 
be improved. He thus alſo ſaw what im- 
ported goods might be diſpenſed with, and 


Perſian manufactures ſubſtituted in their 
ſtead; 
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ftead ; for UsoNnG had too much political 
ſagacity not to be conſcious of the neceſſity 
of preſerving the ballance of trade in his fa- 
your. A nation ceaſes to flouriſh when its 
imports exceeds its exports in value. 

SUCH was the Emperor's firſt plan relative 
to the finances; the next objects of his atten- 

tion were the Law and the Police. 
| From what Usono had obſerved at 
Venice, he clearly ſaw that to preſerve a due 
cequipoize between the Civil and Military 
Powers, ſhould be the principal care of a wiſe 
Prince. This Republic, though engaged in 
perpetual wars, had yet never ſuffered any 
commotion from its troops; whilſt at Rome 
revolutions had been often brought about 
by the Legions: and even Carthage, after 
the firſt. punic wars, had greater dangers to 
expect from its own army, than It had ſuf- 
fered by the victorious Romans. 

VENICE always conferred the . 7 of 
her forces on foreigners, as having no party 
or connections in the country; and on them 
only for a certain number of years: their 
good ſervice was liberally rewarded, and their 
faults rigidly puniſhed. The military were 
excluded from any authority or influence in 
the Law, the Police, the Finances, and the 
e ſo that the people lived indepen- 
dant, 


\ 
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dant; and thus a ballance of FOG was pre- 

| ferved, 
Rome. the military were in poſſeſſion 
of ſovereign power. If at intervals the Senate 
felt the ſpirit of liberty, and called to mind 
its ancient ſplendor, the ſwords of the Præ- 
torian guards ſoon ſuppreſſed each patriotic 
effort. A few ſoldiers dethroned the noble 
Galba, and elevated in his Read the deteſ- 
table Nero's companion in debauchery. 
Both the Senate and People had loſt their 
power; a numerous ſtanding Army was an 
oppreſſive yoke, the . could not ſhake 
„ 
|  Ugons conſidered it as a defect which 
would one day prove fatal to the Ottoman 
conſtitution; that the Governors of the pro- 
vinces, were at the ſame time commanders 
of the Troops. This deſtroyed the ballance 
of civil power, and the people of courſe, 
languiſhed in the moſt abject ſlavery. Thus 
armed, a Governor is formidable to the 
throne itſelf, in proportion as the puniſh- 
ments of Eaſtern Princes are terrible; He 
has no more to dread from attempting 2 
revolution, than from the calumnies of an 
Eunuch, the poiſonous breath of whom is 
not leſs deadly than unſucceſsful treaſon, 
in: an inſurrection the Baſhaw bears down all 
= before 
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before him; he meets with no reſiſtance, 
and facrificing the people to the Military, 
he governs without controul, Whilſt a 
Bajazet or a Morad commands his troops, 
leads them to the charge in perſon, and 
adds luſtre to the throne by his ſhining 
qualities; then has the Ottoman Empire 
nothing to dread ; but all the imperial fa- 
milies in China, ſaid the judicious  Usonc, 
began with Heroes and ended in voluptuaries. 
The pleaſures of the Harem, the intoxi- 
cating draughts of ſenſual delights will alſo 
deſtroy the Sultans, their empire will be 
diſmembered, and each Faſhaw will com- 
mence Sultan for himſelf. 

TRESE defects in the Eaſtern 3 


ment, Usoxd carefully applied bimſelf to 
prevent. He ſuffered not the Military to 


have any concern with the Finances, the 
Law, or the Police. The Governors of 
provinces, the Judges and Officers of the 
revenue, and cfecially the Emperor's Dele- 
gates, ſtrictly watched the motions of the 
Military, and adviſed the court of the leaſt 
ſymptoms of any rebellious deſign, UsonG 
avoided likewiſe the keeping zeneral officers 
in his provinces, and endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon them to appear at court and live 
near him, The army he divided under 

various | 


. 
various commanders ; inſtead of legions he 
would have only cohorts : diſcontents in ſo 
large a body as the former, being too dangerous. 
Wir reſpect to the police, Usovo 
ordered his delegates to ſelect for each vil- 
lage a Head-borough, and a Magiſtrate for 
every town to expedite affairs, requiring 
diſpatch ; in the large cities was a Daroga, in 
the ſmall ones, a Calentar, and in every 
village there was an Elder. Theſe Magi- 
ſtrates were ſubordinate to a Governor, 
who generally was choſen from among ſt 
ſuch as had ſhewn capacity and integrity in 
the inferior ſtations. UsoNG was for having 
all elections come under the cogniſance of 
the court; he was ſenſible that to look into 
every thing himſelf, would be too great a 
burden for the ſovereign of ſo large an Em- 
pire, and generally referred the leſs im- 
portant elections to his Governor and Dele- 
gate. He, however, conceived it more 
beneficial that both theſe officers ſhould in 
every caſe expect that the Emperor would 
himſelf inquire into their elections, and 
examine the reaſons which occaſioned them 
to be prefered. UsowG did this very often 
in different provinces, or elſe left the ex- 
amination to his confidants, and to have at- 
tempted to deceiye him, would have been 
F355 danger 
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dangerous, for in this Fe he Was un- 
forgiving. 

THE collecting the taxes was entruſted 
to the magiſtrates abovementioned, with 
| ſalaries proportioned to their ſtations, that 
they might be above the temptation of em- 
bezzling, but they were excluded from all 
perquiſites. The law had now its own 
eſtabliſned judges; every thing in Perſia 
had been arbitrarily conducted, and power 
was conſidered as the only law. TsonG 
ordered the laws of the wiſe NusHIRWAN 
to be collected, reviſed and adapted to the 
times; a copy of which was to be tranſ- 
mitted to the different courts of juſtice, as 
a guide to the judges in giving their de- 
ciſions. In the capital towns of every pro- 
vince a court of judicature was, eſtabliſhed, 
wherein none of the- provincial magiſtrates, 
were ever ſuffered to preſide. The judges 
ſole occupation ſhould be the law, their 
falaries were conſiderable, and the Emperor 
himſelf treated them with great regard. In; 
theſe courts of judicature, matters were, de- 
termined by a majority of voices, and the; 
preſident was always a perſon of conſummate: 
wiſdom ; all inferior cauſes were decided ö 
here, whilſt affairs of more importance 
were laid veloes. the Divan 11 the chief 
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juſtices of the Empire, amongft whom, the 


Emperor himſelf frequently, though at un- 


certain periods, fat to hear the Plaintiff's 


allegations. 


RECEIVINO Rel (a cuſtom ſo pre- 
valent in the Eaft) UsonG did not puniſh 
with death, being as ſparing of his ſub- 
jects blood as of his own; but he diſ- 
miſſed the offenders from their employments 
and diſgraced them with ignominy. This 


maxim he rigidly adhered to with inflexible 


ſeverity ; he alſo publicly forbad any pre- 
ſents to be offered to him, For if the Em- 
0 peror, ſaid he, will accept of preſents, his 
„ miniſters will extort them two fold from 


e the people.” 


Tux Delegates were to viſit the pro- 
vinces annually, when the books containing 
the reaſons on which the judicial decrees 
were founded, were laid before them, ſome 
of which they examined, and when the 
judge's decifion appeared culpable, it was 
remonſtrated to them with a ſevere repre- 
henfion, but on à repetition of the crime, 
the delinquent was eited before the Emperor, 
the caſe argued by the ſuperior officers, and 
even by the Emperor himfelf. If proved 
guilty of repeated and materia} crimiralivies, 
the Judges were then difmiſſed from their 
empleyments, and a notification of their 

offences 
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offenees was publifhed 9 the Em- 
pire. 

Tux people had a right of appeal to the 
Emperor. All my fubjects, ſaid UsoN 
&« ſhall knew that I labour but to preſerve 
ce them from injuſtice ; to keep them igno- 
© rant of this would be a ſpecies of opprer. 
„ fion.“ 

PERSIA now called to mind the happy days 
it enjoyed under its primitive En perors. 
« They are returned again, faid the people 
e jn our times, it is now an age ſince juſtice 
« with the wiſe Nusninwan e quitted 
« the Empire; but Usov has brought — 
© heavenly gueſt to dwell with us again.“ 

Tu military eftabliſhment perplexed the 
Emperor; he was ſenfible that a ſtanding 
army deprives the land of its huſbandmen, 
prevents their marrying, and confines them 
to temporary duties odly, which obſtruct 
the more important offices of an uſeful. 
| Citizen. The large expenditure of an army 

alſo renders heavy impoſts unavoidable, and 
is grievoufly burthenſome to the ſubject, _ 

S III, however, Usoxs. faw that Perfia 
could not ſubſiſt without ſuch aſtanding army. 

* Is the great Coſroes of the Greeks, the conqueror 
of Juſtinian, but leſs reyerenced by — for his 
victories than for his virtues, 


The 
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The Ottomans were yet employed in the 


remote parts of the Weſt, and it was eaſy 


to foreſee that in a few years they would 
maſter the declining Byzantium. The heir 
of Conſtantine had already been deprived: of 
all his territories without the walls of his 
capital, A preſumptuous Cadi had even 
erected his judgment ſeat cloſe adjoining to 
the imperial throne.  UsonG wiſely foreſaw, 
that no ſooner would the Ottomans. con- 
quer the debilitated Byzantium, than prompt- 
ed by ambition, they would turn their 


arms Eaſtward. He knew their valour, 


and was convinced that a ftanding army, 
well diſciplined and trained to martial 


exerciſe, was what only could enable Perſia 


to make head againſt their power. To 
face the Janiſaries, a large body of infantry 
and fire arms were neceſſary, to the latter of 


- which the Perſians were entire ſtrangers, and 


they were averſe to ſerving as foot- ſoldiers. 
Khoraſſan was expoſed to the irruptions of 
Uſbeck Tartars, a people divided under no 


leſs than twenty Chiefs, and with whom no 
' laſting peace was to be concluded, and who, 
though incapable of ſubduing ard aa were 
yet very fit to make depredations on the 


frontiers, for the defence of which a light 


Cavalry was . 
anbau 
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Cx DAHAR had in the Aſgans dangerous 
neighbours; they were a martial people, 
who, by repeated victories, had more than 
ence erected Empires in India, where, under 
the name of Patans, they were the terror of 
the Idolaters. Here alſo veteran troops were 
neceſſary to keep in awe a 88 85 hardier 
than the Perſians. 
| _ UsoxG aimed at ſecuring his” Empire | 
without oppreſſing or depopulating it. He 
had become acquainted with the Curds “, 
a fierce and inhoſpitable tribe of Moun- 
taineers, ſubject to no chiefs, and living 
without controul upon the produce of their 
cattle in tents, on the Weſtern borders of 
Perſia, The name of UsonG rendered all 
negociations eaſy ; he eſtabliſhed an agree- 
ment with the Mountaineers, whereby 
their freedom was guaranteed on condi- 
tion of their furniſhing the Empire. with a 
few thouſand men inured to arms, who 
afterwards became the flower of the Perſian 
troops. A ſelect number of theſe conſtituted 


* By the Weſtern people called Turcomans or Turks, 
but theſe ſavage Robbers ſeemed incapable of military 
diſcipline, and the Kortſchi were for a long time the 
braveſt people of Afia, Saladin and Kelaum, from 


whom tke Souldans of Egypt deſcended, were both 
Curds. 
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the Emperor's Life-guard, from amongſt 

whom he formed moſt of his Generals, the 
reſt continued to live in tents on the Weſtern 


frontiers, but under military diſcipline, and 


the conſtant exerciſe of arms. Thus wefe 
the Weſtern frontiers of Perſia defended by 
the ſtrongeſt of all fences ; the breaſts of a 
warlike people. UsonG rejoiced that at the 
expence of fome trifling favours, for a moce- 


rate ſtipend, and which is ſtill more by the 
- alluring hopes of preferment, he- had thus 


acquired a body of veteran troops that would 

ſpare the blood of his beloved Perſians. 
Tux Georgians had hitherto not been 
ſubject to Perſia, whereas now the cer- 


tainty of pay, the flattering honour of ſer- 
ving under the greateſt Prince of Afia, and 


the certain rewards of ſervices performed, 
incited theſe people to leave their mountains 
and flock in numbers to UsoN 's ſtandard. 


From them he formed a body of e 


the very choiceſt in all Aſia, and ta them he 
committed the cuſtody of Candahar. 

I x Choraſſan he fortified ſeveral ſtrong 
holds ſituated on hills. Theſe ſerved as 


Aſylums, wherein the people might ſecure 


their children and effects in caſe of a ſud- 


den irruption of the Uſbecks. Along the 
frontiers he cantoned the Perſian cavalry, 


armed 
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armed with ſabres of the ſharpeſt ſteel, 
mounted on the beſt of horſes, and in the 
ſervice. of a Prince, a generous rewarder 
of every merit,, they ſoon became ſuperior 
to the formidable Uſbecks. On the ſum- 
mits of the hills UsoN ordered piles of wood 
to be erected at certain diſtances, and guards 
to be ſtationed near them; theſe being ſet 
on fire when the Tartars made an incurſion, 
the whole country was ſoon apprized of 
the danger, on which the Perſians repaired 
to appointed places, and advanced againſt the 
enemy, whoſe ftation the firſt aſcending ſmoke 
_ diſcovered. The Uſbecks, amongſt whom 
a fear of death, rather than ſentiments of 
honour prevailed, ſoon felt a diſinclination 
to expoſe themſelves to the ſabres of the 
Perſians, and therefore deſiſted from their 
depredations. 
In order to infuſe a . ut into 
his troops, Usons aſſembled them in his 
annual journies. In his preſence they went 
through their various military mancuvres, 
battles, ſieges, attacks, and retreats. He 
diſtributed premiums amongſt the common 
ſoldiers; turbans, palm-branches, wreathes 
and honorary medals, The Officers he pro- 
moted, and advanced the moſt meritorious 
to poſts of the higheſt rank. All this be 
ot 2 could 1 


the ſtrongeſt of all fences; the breaſts of a 


expence of ſome trifling favours, for a moce- 
rate ſtipend, and which is ſtill more by the 
- alluring hopes of preferment, he- had thus 


| ſpare the blood of his beloved Perſians. 


| tainty of pay, the flattering honour of ſer- 


incited theſe people to leave their mountains 
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the Emperor's Life-guard, from amongſt | 
whom he formed moſt of his Generals, the 
xeſt continued to live in tents on the Weſtern 
frontiers, but under military diſcipline, and 
the conſtant exerciſe of arms. Thus wefe 
the Weſtern frontiers of Perſia defended by 


warlike people. UsonG rejoiced that at the 


acquired a body of veteran troops that would 


Tux Georgians had hitherto not been 
ſubject to Perſia, whereas now the cer- 


ving under the greateſt Prince of Afia, and 
the certain rewards of ſervices performed,, 


and flock in numbers to UsonG's ftandard., 
From them he formed a body of cavalry, 
the very choiceſt in all Aſia, and to them he 
committed the cuſtody of Candahar. 
In Choraſſan he fortified ſeveral ſtrong 
holds ſituated on hills. Theſe ſerved as 
Aſylums, wherein the people might fecure 
their children and effects in caſe of a ſud- 
den irruption of the Uſbecks. Along the 
frontiers he cantoned the Perſian cavalry, 
armed 
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armed with fabres: of the ſharpeſt ſteel, 


mounted on the beſt of horſes, and in the 
ſervice of a Prince, a generous rewarder 
of every merit,, they ſoon became ſuperior 
to the formidable Uſbecks. On the ſum- 


mits of the hills Usoxg ordered piles of wood 


to be erected at certain diſtances, and guards 
to be ſtationed near them; theſe being ſet 
on fire when the Tartars made an incurſion, 
the whole country was ſoon apprized of 
the danger, on which the Perfians repaired 
to appointed places, and advanced againſt the 
enemy, whoſe ſtation the firſt aſcending ſmoke 


_ diſcovered. The Uſbecks, amongſt whom 5 
a fear of death, rather than ſentiments of 


5 e prevailed, ſoon felt a diſinclination 


to expoſe themſelves to the ſabres of the 


Perſians, and therefore deſiſted from their 
depredations. 

In order to infuſe a warlike ſpirit into 
his troops, Usox aſſembled them in his 


annual journies. In his preſence they went 


through their various military manceuvres, 
battles, fieges, attacks, and retreats, He 
diſtributed premiums amongft the common 
ſoldiers; turbans, palm-branches, . wreathes 

and honorary medals. The Officers he pro- 
moted, and advanced the moſt meritorious 
to poſts of the higheſt rank. All this be 
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could do unerringly, having himſelf obſerved 
the merit of every man. 

Bur UsonG had yet greater views; he 
would not entirely truſt the ſecurity of his 
Empire to foreigners; whoſe ambition might 
avail itſelf of the imbecility of the inexperi- 
enced Perſians. He. endeavoured to form 
each Perſian into a ſoldier for his country's 
defence: to this end he ordained, that in thoſe 
Intervals, when the labours of huſbandry re- 
_ quired not the peoples conſtant attendance, 
one third of the adults ſhould aſſemble every 
week, on the day of reſt, with their arms, to 
learn their exerciſe, and ſubmit to thoſe re- 
gulations by which the military diſciphne 
forms the moſt heroic warriors. In conſe- 
quence of this ſalutary inſtitution, the whole 
nation became, without loſs of time, ac- 
quainted with the uſe of arms, Their Cap- 
tains and Commanders were ſelected from 
thoſe intrepid warriors, who under UsoNG 
had emancipated Perſia from ſlavery. 

TRE Emperor encouraged this Militia, as 
well as the Regulars, by the diſtribution of 
premiums and honorary marks of diſtinction; 

he was frequently preſent at their exerciſes; 
andexpreiled his ſatisfaction : each hundredth 
man, choſen from the innumerable multi- 
tude of Perſians capable of bearing arms, 

, compoſed 


: 
' 
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compoſed a large army * of ſtrong and active 
ſoldiers, who being diſtributed throughout 
the different cities, performed carriſon. duty 
in times of peace; at the expiration of 
every three years, thoſe who deſired it, were 

_ diſmiſſed and others enliſted to fill up their 
vacancies. Such as had particularly figna- 
lized themſelves were incorporated into the 
Life-guards, liberally paid, and promoted 
in rotation. By theſe regulations, all Per- 
ſians acquired an expertneſs in the uſe of 
arms, which in times of war might eaſily be 
carried to perfection. Their very minds 
were elevated by the eſtimation in which 
the Emperor held his ſoldiers. They con- 
ſidered themſelves no longer as the ſlaves of 
tyrants, but as the protectors of their coun- 
try and Perſia's valiant warriors. _ | 

IN DETATIOGABLE in his efforts, fulfilling 
the duties of his exalted ſtation with alacrity, 
UsoNG was daily improving the conſtitution 
of his Empire, when Riva returned from 
Venice with a numerous retinue of proficients 
in arts, and a large quantity of fire. arms. 
Tris faithful ſervant had delivered the il- 
luſtrious Usonc's letter to the Doge and 
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8 Shach Abbas could at one time ſhew to the foreign 
Ambaſſadors fixty thouſand well diſciplined men, not 
one of whom was a ſoldier by profeſſion, Della Falle. 


F'3 Senate 
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Senate of Venice, wherein the Emperor 
acquainted them with his elevation to the 
Perſian throne, and expreſſed his gratitude 
for the kind treatment he had received from 
ſeveral of the Venetian nobles. He propoſed 
to the Republic an alliance, intimating that 
the Ottomans were no leſs dangerous to 
Venice than to Perſia, and he concluded by 
requeſting permiſſion to purchaſe fire- arms 
from Breſcia, and to engage ſome artificers 
ſcilful in making them. Venice ſaw chat its 
Intereſt was combined with that of Perſia, 
and in a very reſgectful anſwer, aſſured the 
Emperor that an Envoy ſhould be ſent to 
confer about every thing of mutual ad- 
vantage to both ſtates, The fire-arms and 
artificers were allowed. OO 

Tux Sultan of Egypt being as jealous as 
the Venetians of the Ottoman power, readi- 
ly opened the Syrian ports to the Ambaſſa- 
dor, and the rejoiced UsoNg diſtributed the 
arms amongſt his Body-guards. The Arti- 
ficers had apartments affigned them where 
they were provided with ſteel, iron, and all 
other materials neceſſary for their buſineſs; 
they were continually employed in making 
fire- arms, and caſting large metal cannon, 
which then already uſed to decide the * 


- 
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of battles, and lay waſte the ramparts of 
fortified cities. | 

AMoNG the letters from the Weſt there 
was one likewiſe from Zeno, who had no-w 
taken his feat in the ſenate. He aſſured the 

late Prince of Coconor of his ſincere joy at 
his elevation, and intimated that he hoped for 
the pleaſure of ſeeing his former friend again. 

BuT news of far more importance doubly 
heightened Usonc's happineſs. Puldan a 
Nowian “ by deſcent, arriving on a ſwift 
courſer, brought letters from the faithful 
. Sherin, who travelling to Quangtihew by 
the way of Atchin, had called at the mer- 
chant's houſe, who by LIEWANCO's direc- 
tions had furniſhed the noble Usonse. with. 
the neceſſaries for bis voyage. He found 
him yet alive, and the merchant informed' 
Sherin that the Zongtu of Shenſi ſtill held 
his poſt, as a favour granted by the Emperor 
at the unanimous requeſt. of the province. 
Sherin arrived at Singan, and with pleaſure 

inexpreſſible, heard that LIEWANG's daugh- 
ter was ſtill unmarried. Several illuſtrious 
lovers had ſolicited for this ornament of. 
her race; they had offered treaſures im-- 
menſe for the poſſeſſion of this matchleſs 
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beauty, but for reaſons known to herfelf 
only, all their propoſals had been rejected, 
SHERIN was ſo well known in the Zong- 
tu's palace that he ſoon obtained an audi- 
efice, and with reſpectful reverence, he de- 
livered the following Letter to the venerable 
ſage : ** Usonc, Emperor of Perſia, to 
the worthy LIE WANG: The conjectures 
«© of a wiſe man are propheſies; Usoxs 
ce now governs one of the lenden empires 
in the world, but then only will he deem 
<« himfelf happy when the virtuous Liosva | 
„ ſhares his throne,” | 
_ SHERIN at the ſame time delivered the 
Emperor's preſents, which expreſſed the high 
eſteem he entertained for LIEWAN G. A- 
mongſt the number were ſeveral books relat- 
ing to the laws and hiſtory of the Weſtern 
Rates, Sherin, who had ſhared in the ex- 
cellent education of his Prince, interpreted 
part of theſe writings, which to the wiſe 
LiEWANo were a new and unexpected trea- 
ſure, far more valuable than the pearls of 
Bahrein, as they were products of the wiſ- 
dom of thoſe diſtant nations, which were 
deemed in China Barbarians. 
SHERIN, well acquainted with the tedious 
formality natural to the Chineſe, did not ex- 


pect a ſpeedy anſwer. He therefore availed 
_ himſelf 
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himſelf of the time LIE WANG would take 
to conſider of the propoſal, and viſited the 
Mongalians. He haſtened to the aged 
TIMURTASEH, to whom and the Princeſs he 
related the joyful tidings of Usonc's pre- 
ſervation and promotion to imperial dignity. 
He delivered the letters and preſents from 

the Emperor to his parents. The heart-felt 
ſatisfaction to hear, after having for many 
years bemoaned the ſuppoſed loſs of a ſon 
worthy thelr tendereſt love, that he yet 
lived and enjoyed a dignity equal to his an- 
ceſtor, the powerful Tſhengis drew tears of 
joy from his affectionate parents eyes, and the 
whole Hord expreſſed their pleaſure by a 
thouſand marks of general gladneſs. Several 
Nowians prepared themſelves to offer their 
ſervices. to their illuſtrious kinſman, and a 
thouſand of the braveſt Mongalians accom- 
panied them. This numerous and ſplendid 
train taking the rout to Candahar, waited 
for the Empreſs near the Lake of Tſariſh, 
for Sherin had informed TimuRTaAsH that. 
he hoped to obtain the lovely bride for the 
mighty UsonG. After a few months Sherin 
returned to Singan with letters from I'1MuUR- 
TASH, wherein he addrefled the Zongtu for 
his daughter, intimating that he ſhould ſee 
7 F 5 with 
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with pleaſure ſo virtuous a Princeſs ald to 
the race of Thengts. | 

LIEWAN had no doubt of Walen the 
conſent of the fair LiosuA, who had now 
attained her eighteenth year, and by num- 
| berleſs frivolous reaſons, had hitherto pre- 
vailed upon her indulgent father to excuſe 
her from every propoſal of marriage. The 
Prince of Kokonor's paſſion, his excellent 
qualities, and the graceful dignity of his 
perſon, had made the deepeſt impreſſion on 
the heart of the reflecting fair one. In 
whatever light ſhe conſidered UsonG, com- 
pared with the Chineſe, ſhe thought him 
deſigned by nature for the ſovereignty over 
his fellow creatures. All the trifling. vir- 
tues attained by the cuſtoms of: China were 
eclipſed by the luſtre of thoſe perfections 
natural to the new ſovereign of Perſia. 

LiEwANG, however, ſubmitted the pro- 
poſal of this marriage to his daughter's un- 
influenced option.“ I know, ſaid he, that 
<« to diſpoſe of thy hand is a Father's pri- 
„ vilege, but the heart is all thine own, 
and I love thee with too much tenderneſs 
to give thine hand where thine heart 
could not accompany it.“ 

The Zongtu, indeed, was not without 


his apprehenſions, for the race of [wen, of 
, | which 
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which Us oN was one of the chiefs, could 
not be conſidered otherwiſe by the Ming 
than as enemies to the imperial throne, and 
though what concerns the Chineſe women 
is generally confined within the limits of 
their recluſe abodes, and never becomes a 
matter of public converſation ; yet L1z- 
WANG could not expect that a marriage ſo 
much talked of among the Mongalians, ſhould 
long remain a ſecret at the court of Pekin. 

TRE Princeſs reddened at the propo- 
ſal, and with down-caſt eyes kneeling, 
ſhe modeſtly addreſſed her indulgent parent 

thus; „To form an alliance with a de- 
© ſcendant of the {wens may expoſe thee, 
* my Lord and Father, to danger; therefore 
& conſult the Emperor's pleaſure.” 
. SWEN ZoONG was a praiſe-worthy Prince, 
untainted by the degeneracy which had al- 
ready infected, and at laſt proved deſtruc- 
tive to the imperial line of Ming. He re- 
turned for anſwer, „The ſon of Hwen's 
© empire is too far weſtward to injure our 
e throne. LIE WA NO my diſpoſe of the 
hand of the fair Frinceſs,“ for ſo he ſtiled 
the iſſue of his own imperial race. 

THE Zongtu's objections were now re- 
moved, though in giving up his Daughter 
he parted with the ſole prop of his declin- 
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ing age; though he foreſaw the gloom of a 
ſolitary life when deprived of his ſoul's darl- 
ing, yet he was too wiſe to prefer his own 
ſhort-lived happineſs to the ſplendid fortune 
of a blooming Daughter. LIOSVA pro- 
miſed implicitly to obey her father's will; 
and the Zongtu, after having ſent for SHerin, 
ſaid, Here is the anſwer for the ſovereign 
of Perſia, It is not the dazzling ſplendor | 
of a throne that could have allured my 
daughter from me, ſhe follows the charms 
&« of virtue.” For it had reached the Zong- 
tu's ears that UsoN governed the empire of 
Cyrus with the wiſdom of its firſt ſovereign. 
TRE Princeſs now prepared for her de- 
parture agreeable to the cuſtoms of her 
country; ſhe provided not merely for the 
pompous attire neceſſary for an imperial 
bride, but ſhe inquired of Sherin what arts 
flouriſhed in China that were unknown to 
the Perſians, propoſing to beſtow a more 

valuable dower on her future conſort, than 

Pearls and Rubies. 

SHERIN now laid ather feet the Emperor 8 
preſents, the precious gems, the princely at- 
tire and rarities which many victories had 
acquired him. But Lios uA found in UsonG's 
letter that which ſne prized beyond the moſt 
coſtly diamonds, * Fortune has elevated 

I « UsoNG 
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« UsoN to the throne; but what alas is 
« a throne, if virtue withholds her chaſte 
c embraces.” No, ſaid the now candid 
ce fair one, no, LiosVA was attracted by 
& the early dawn of UsoNG's virtue; what 
e muſt ſhe then feel, now that his ſplendid 
« virtues blazen forth, and from a lofty 
<« eminence irradiate on the world.“ | 
Tue day, the painful day, arrived, when 
Lios uA was to take a parting leave of her aged 
father. _ ©* Bleſs thy child, gracious Sir, ſaid 
ce ſhe kneeling and diſſolved in tears; now, 
e now I feel, my aching heart experiences 
ee the imperfection of all earthly bliſs. _ Love 
«me, Oh! for ever love me; ever ſhall - * 
ce remain thy tender, grateful Liosva.” 
LIEwWANG tore himſelf from her arms, and 
all his ſententious dignity of wiſdom could 
not ſuppreſs his riſing griefs——He wept. 
SHE departed with her retinue, attended 
by the faithful Sherin, who by the means of 
her women, related to her the many glorious 
actions performed by her future Bridegroom, 
and thus diverted the melancholy which ftilt 
hung upon her ſpirits. Near the Lake 
Tfariſh ſhe met the Nowians, together 
with her retinue, that attended to eſcort 
her into Perſia, The cuſtoms of her coun- 
try permitted her not to ſhew herſelf ; but 
a thouſand joyful acclamations, expreſſed 
5 ä 
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in all the wildneſs of unpoliſhed nature, re- 
ſounded daily round her Palankin, which 
was encircled by her new ſubjects; and 
now ſhe was near the borders of Candahar, 
when Poldan left her, and haſtened forward | 
to the Emperor with the Fe news 708 her 
approach. 

THE noble UsoxG's ſaſceptible heart beat 
high with rapturous delight at the glad tid- 


ings of the Nowian. He received him to 
his arms and aſſured him of his unalterable 
eſteem. Now, ſaid he to Dſbuneid, 


«© now am I amply rewarded for all my 


„ Jabours. Henceforth I will joyfully de- 


e vote each day to the cares of ſtate, ſince 
each evening the company of the wiſe, 
« the fair, the virtuous LIOSVA awaits me. 
« She, ſuperior to all vulgar dalliance, will 
<« recruit my wearied ſpirits with her ſocial 
% converſe ; no leſs expreſſive of her ſweet- 
c neſs than the ſentimental excellence of her 
„all- accompliſnhed mind.” 

Usod ſignified to the Peclians by his 


Delegates, that the Emperor required no 


additional ſubſidy or expences on account of 
his nuptials ; that his intended Conſort had 


a mind too noble to expect public rejoicings, 
which though pleaſing to the people, were 


yet attended with unneceſſary expenditures ; 
but that he ſhould deem it a token of 
| their 
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their love, if they would receive their new 
Empreſs with garlands, ſongs, dances, and 
other natural expreſſions of joy unfeigned. 
Tre Perſians gladly ſeized the opportunity 
of ſhewing the 2rdent veneration they felt for 
their Emperor. As ſoon as Liosua entered 
the frontiers of Perſia, ſhe found her way 
adorned with ſucceſſive arches of blooming 
verdant trees, ſhady bowers, and Villagers 
chaunting their triumphal hymns. Even 
the ſolitary mountains were peopled by a 
multitude, who loudly proclaimed to Liosua 
the virtues of her future conſort. The faireſt 
of the country nymphs marched in proceſ- 
ſional rows on each fide her Palankin, 
ſtrewing it with the ſweeteſt flowers, wh'l{ 
the Princeſs, all affability, invited the moſt 
amiable” amongſt them into her preſence, 
ſhewed herſelf, and preſented them with 
ſeveral curious Chineſe trinkets. 
Taz Emperor, being in the vigour of 
youth, flew enraptured to meet his beloved 
Princefs ; but he tranſgreſſed not the man- 
ners of her country, which deprives the 
ardent Bridegroom from even a ſight of his 
future Bride, until the celebration of the 
marriage rites are finally concluded. The 
long-wiſhed-for fair one at length approach- 
ed, and the Seder of Perſia joined the Royal 
pair, whilſt $hiras reſounded with ſhouts of 
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joy inceſſant. The b:ſhful Liosva now 
drew aſide her veil and once more diſplayed 
to UsoNG thoſe features expreſlive of love, 
virtue, and ſoft enchanting ſweetneſs. She 
was now in the bloom of life, and never 
had China produced a more accompliſhed 
beauty ; but the noble ſoul which animated 
all her charms, elevated her beyond com- 
pare. She attempted to proſtrate herſelf at 
the Emperor's feet, but he tenderly raiſing 
her, preſſed her to his boſom : “ Welcome, 
&« ſaid he, thou nobleſt gift of all-bounteous 
“ Heaven, for ever reign Empreſs of Perſia 
<« and Regent over thy fond, thy happy 
<0 UsonG's heart.“ 

Sin As was the place the Emperor choſe 
for his new conſort's reſidence. The mild- 
neſs of the air, the limpid ſtreams, the rich 
luxuriance of nature, producing roſes and 
luſcious grapes, the fragrant gardens abound- 
ing in the choiceſt fruits; the pomegranate 
and orange-trees rendered this city the Per- 
ſian paradiſe, and UsongG had fortified it 
by ſtrong walls againſt all hoſtile attacks. 
LiosUA now reſolved on fulfilling her pre- 
meditated project. She cauſed thoſe grounds 
that were unht for grazing, to be planted 
with Mulberry-trees in a regular order, 
which being pruned, afforded food for Silk- 
worms; and the ee Chineſe taught 

ALS the 
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the Perſians the whole culture and manufac- 
ture of filx. Liosu herſelf took pleaſure in 
inſtructing the female novices by her example. 
Thus did the conſort of the godlike Fohi 
employ her time, 

AT intervals ſhe was conveyed abroad; 
whilft her attendants kept off the people at 
a proper diſtance, agreeable to the manners 
of her country. She choſe a graſſy plain 
to which the waters of the Corremderbe“ 
might be conveyed; here ſhe directed houſes 
to be built for Spinners, Bleachers, Weavers 
and Painters of the fineſt cotton, a commo- 
dity with which Coromandel alone had for- 
merly ſupplied all the eaſtern countries. 

By means of the artiſts ſhe had brought 
from China, ſhe alſo diſcovered the two 
ſorts of ſoil fit for the manufaQturing of 
Porcelaine. Furnaces were conſtructed, and 
hence aroſe a Manufactory, which though 
not equal to that of Chineſe porcelain, yet 
ſerved to furniſh ſubſtitutes for gold and filver 
at the tables of the Emperor. 

Tur charitable Princeſs made ſtrict en- 
quiry after the indigent and helpleſs poor. 
To the blind, the infirm, the widows left 
with families, and the deſtituted orphans, ſhe 
ſent weekly preſents. She ſearched out the 
AA River that runs through Shiras. 

moſt 
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moſt induſtrious labourers, and mothers tbe 
moſt careful, and her generoſity deigned to 


viſit the humbleſt cots. Theſe benefits ſhe con- 


fered without oftentation or deſire of thanks. 


Tarr females whoſe rank gave them ad- 
mittance to her preſence, learned from the 


example of L1osua to prize virtue above 


all other blandiſhments. She ſpoke in com- 
mendation of conſcious innocence; expa- 
tiated on the dignity of a wife, who ſtudies 


| only the pleaſure of her conſort. She en- 
larged on the joys of domeſtic harmony, 


and the deſpicable nothingneſs of external 


pomp and ſhew, which may dazzle the eyes 


of the vulgar, but always evinces the more 


laſting ornaments of the ſoul to have been 
neglected. Liosva was a moſt amiable 


teacher of virtue, her engaging manner ren- 


dered her precepts pleaſing, and tempted 


others to follow her example. - | 
SHE daily ſought out new amuſements for 


her beloved UsonG, when, fatigued with 


public cares, he returned for repoſe to her 
inviting arms. She repeated to him all that 
ſhe had read or ſeen; her female attendants 
rehearſed ſuch paſſages out of plays, as diſ- 
played the ſublimeſt virtue in the moſt at- 
tractive garb; ſhe collected ſuch curioſities in 
which V80NG took delight, productions of 
nature, 
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nature, of art, and human genius. Even 
the Princeſs's mildneſs, and the vehement 
ardour of UsoN, added to Liosua's igno- 
rance of the weſtern Cuſtoms, all theſe 
formed an agreeable contraſt, which gave 
life and ſpirit to the mutual converſation of 
this exalted Pair, 

HER pregnancy was now declared; ſhe 


bore about her the hopes of Perha, when 


Zens, UsoxG's former friend, arrived Envoy 
from Venice. He being an admirer of the 
new Emperor's virtues, felt more pleaſure at 
his exaltation as a friend, than as an Ambaſ- 
ſador from an allianced State. He —_ 
to Usoxs various preſents; the moſt accep 


— — wo 


able of which were ſundry books in ia 


characters, then newly invented, which 
Lios vA preferred to the Chineſe impreſſions, 
as here the types could ſerve repcate)ly, 
whilſt the ingraved tablets of 5 Chineſe 
allowed of no alteration. 

Zwo alfo brought certain new 4 for 
the greater improvement of the uſe of fire- 


arms, together with ſmaller cannon, that 


might be managed with greater eaſe. He had 
ſelected from the fertile Europeans the moſt 
novel works of art or genius, which could 
contribute either to the convenience of life, 
or the ſplendour of a e 
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He acquainted the Emperor with the 
armiſtice which had been concluded between 


the Venetian Republic and the wiſe Morad; 
for though Venice viewed with a jealous eye 


the growing power of the Ottomans, yet 
could ſhe not refuſe paying that homage to 
the Sultan, which genuine virtue merits, 
Morad was no leſs formidable as an enemy, 


than conſtant as a friend. 


TEE Senate, however, repreſented to the 
Emperor, the general danger which threat- 
ened both Europe and Aſia, from the trium- 


phant arms of the Ottomans. Morad having 
already conquered Thracia and Macedonia, 


made Ediene* the Seat of his Empire; a 


circumſtance which ſtruck terror into the 


neighbouring Conſtantinople. Byzantium 
was deſtitute of power and auxiliaries, Europe 


was divided into a number of principalities, 


perpetually contending with each other for 


trifling advantages, which occaſioned inteſtine 


broils adjuſted by temporary conventions, 


but never finally ſettled by any ſolid peace, 


None of the European Princes, either by 
their actions, or their efforts, had given any 
hopes that they would one day prove. De- 


fenders of general Liberty, againſt the me- 
nacing Ottomans. Caftriot and Hunniades 


. Adrianople, 
| were 
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were rather enterprizing Freebooters than 
powerful Monarchs, and their deaths would 
remove every reſtraint to Morad's ambitious 
views. Venice was watchful, well- armed, 
and her navy ſuperior to that of the Otto- 
mans, but her land- forces were too weak to 
reſiſt the numerous army of diſciplined, hardy 
Veterans. 

Tux prevailing maxim with the Senate 
was, rather to hazard extreme danger, than 
adopt meaſures which might reflect diſhonour 
on the Republic. Danger, ſaid the Nobles, 
is not to be avoided by mean expedients; 
«© it is rather augmented by the courage 
„ thereby inſpired into the enemy, and by 
e the contempt excited amongſt the neigh- _ 
% bouring Nations. Byzantium has expe- 
« rienced this fatal truth: Every ſhameful 
ce peace ſhe has concluded has impaired her 
„ ſtrength ; and, without the loſs of battles, 
reduced her to nothing. Another ſingle 
campaign of the Sultan muſt prove her 
«final ruin. 

Tux Senate urged the Pere UsoN 
to conſider the near approach of danger to 
himſelf ; they moſt reſpectfully wanted him, 
as the ſole Protector of the balance of Power, 
to augment his forces during peace, that he 
mizht be prepared for a war, which Perſia 

could 
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could not long avoid. They offered to the 
Emperor their friendſhip and aſſiſtance in 
every thing, which could ſtrengthen or ſup- 
port him. Usons liſtened to this propoſal 
with caution: To attack the generous Morad 
unprovoked, claſhed with that love of juſtice 
which governed the Emperor in all his deter- 
minations. Beſides, he was as yet unpre- 
pared; his Perſians would not accuſtom 
_ themſelves to the uſe of fire- arms; they were 
averſe to the foot ſervice, not from a dread 
of danger, but fatigue; which, in thoſe ſul- 
try climates, is an evil moſt grievous to the 
| people. | UsonG had ſcarcely been able to 
prevail on a trifling number of Curds and 
Perfians to form themſelves, under his imme- 
diate inſpection, into a body of Regulars, 
who improved themſelves in the uſe of fire- 
arms, by way of exerciſe and diverſion. 

Bur the gallant UsonG never was diſ- 
mayed. Hy inceſſant endeavours every ob- 
ſtacle is at length ſurmounted, which ſeemed 
: at firſt arduous and invincible, ** A Riyulet, 
« ſaid the Emperor to his Perſians, once 
« ſglicited a Rock for a free paſſage; the 
ce Rock in ſilence. oppoſed the requeſt, but 
<< the Rivulet defiſted not from forcing its 
« way. Many ages paſt before an aperture 


6 Was made; at length the perſevering Rivu- 
“let 
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le Jet ſucceeded, and obtained that free courſe 


s through the: obdurate A Rn by 


<< its unremitted efforts. 
LARGE pieces of ordnance were now SY 
but the Perſians thought it would not be poſ= 


ſible to convey them through the narrow 


ways, and over the lofty mountains. The 
Emperor alſo ordered ſmaller pieces to be 
made, which, in caſe of neceſſity, might be 
carried. by Camels, and would prove nin 
ſerviceable in battle. 

Tun Armourers had almoſt bb 


F lificultics to encounter; there is ſo cloſe a 


conneCtian between the arts, that one ean= 
not flouriſh without the aſſiſtance of the other. 


Tbe European workmen were in want of 


ſeveral neceſſary utenſils; part of them died, 
unaccuſtomed to the climate, and the ſurvi- 
vors worked with a deſpondency, not being 
_ encouraged by the hopes of arriving at any 
degree of perfection in their undertaking, - 

Usons concealed not bis uncalineſs from 
Zeno, and. expreſſed to him his hopes that the 


Republic would ſupply him with ſkilful 
Artiſts, neceſſary tools, and ammunition. 
He endeavoured to revive the drooping ſpirits 


of the preſent diſcontented Workmen by li- 
beral preſents, friendly admonitions, and, 

more Ueber. by the proofs he gave of a 
5 know- 
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knowledge i in their profeſſion. For nothing 
more excites an Artiſt's emulation, than the 
aſſurance that he works for one who is a 
. judge of his merit, and knows how to value 
his workmanſhip, | 
Tux time was now arrived when Usone 
deſigned to ſurvey his empire; he pro- 
poſed to journey as far as Erivan, to viſit | 
Irak, Aderbeitſhan, Diarbekir, and Algezira. 
| Dfhuneid, Zeno, and a ſelect party of the moſt 
intelligent Perſians, together with ſome 
Nowians, all accompanied him on horſeback 
in martial array, without the pompous parade 
of Eaſtern Monarchs. At no place would 
sono accept of entertainments; he lodged 
with none of the Grandees of the Provinces, 
but dwelt in tents, and thereby avoided thoſe 
expences which ever prove burthenſome to a 
people, when their Kings delight in ſplendid 
feſtivals. 4 My people, ſaid Usoxc, ſhould 
„ wiſh for, and not dread the fight of their 
e Sovereign. A coſtly, pompous, court- 
parade, would prove a new mr upon 
© my ſubjects . 
n tore himſelf from the arms of his vidadad 
LiosUA, and haſtened to Tſhehelminar, for- - 
merly the Imperial Seat of the powerful 
| Hydaſpides. This place is ſituated on a fertile 
plain, watered by a thouſand refreſhing 
ſtreams, 
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ſtreams, and wherein the choiceſt, variegated, 
odoriferous flowers, attractive to the eye, 
bloſſom ſpontaneouſly. Zeno viewed with 
admiration the pompous ruins, too ancient 
for hiſtoric records to deſcribe, and which 
were the remains of palaces, whoſe ſtupend- 
ous greatneſs ſeemed to ſet all human work- 
manſhip at defiance. On the rocks the 
great exploits of the antient Perſian heroes 
were engraven in figures of colloſſal ſize. 

AmoncsT theſe antique monuments 
UsonG met with ſeveral Hieroglyphics 
which he had before ſeen in Egypt, par- 
ticularly the winged globe, that ſeemed to 
him emblematic * the Divinity. He ſup- 
poſed that the vaſt columns which ſeveral 
men could ſcarce encompaſs, were the re- 
mains of that ſuperb palace, once the reſi- 
dence of Cyrus ; and Zeno, a refined judge 
in the polite arts, admired not ſo much the 
deſign of theſe remains, as the neat ſculpture, 
workmanſhip and poliſh of the hardeſt mar- 
ble. It was on all hands agreed, that no 
mode Prince would ever poſſeſs riches ſuf- 
ficient to undertake ſuch immenſe ſtructures, 
and that a people the moſt famed for inven- 
tion, would be at a loſs for machines to con- 
vey and erect ſuch ponderous maſſes. 
% 
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Wurrsr the Emperor's retinue were 
pleaſingly employed in contemplating ſculp- 
tured Marble and Porphyry, Dfhunzid per- 
ceived on a barren mountain an aſcending 
blaze *, and inquiring why ſo. large a fire 
was kept on ſuch a dreary rock, he was 
anſwered by the Perſians, that what he ſaw 
was a perpetual fire kindled for the reljgi- 
ous worthip of the Guebers. Djhwune:d felt 
that he was an Alid; he ſtartled, © Ts it 
+ poſſible, ſaid he to the Emperor, that a 
&« ſincere adorer of the Deity can tolerate 
e theſe worſhippers of an element!“ 

' Uzoxs ſmiling, replied, © Theſe ſplendid 
« ruins were once the reſidence of the Magi, 
<« and Cyrus was a Gueber. For the deliver- 
cc ance of Perſia his heroic virtue toiled thro 
<« a long life of continued victories, and after 
e twenty centuries we enjoy the fruits of 
« his patriotic labours. But ferioufly, con- 
„ tinued he to his friend, ſhould Perſia 
«© lofe many thouſands of induſtrious hands, 
ec ſhould ſhe baniſh her beſt labourers and 
ec depopulate whole diſtricts, becauſe the 
* poor Guebers are miſtaken in their notions 


* In the neighbourhood of Tſhehelminar are ſeveral 
ol theſe temples of the Guebere, dedicated to the wor thip 


01 ſine. : 
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< of religious worſhip? Did not Au, did 
« not Mabomet tolerate the Chriſtians whom 


| © he deemed Idolators ? did not Omar him- 


ce ſelf approve the humane orders of Abu- 
©« Obeidah, who ſpared the Chriſtians blood, 
« and wreſted the victorious ſabre from out 
<« of the hands of the invincible Khaled *, 
<& becauſe he uſed it W undelicyers 
ce in too ſanguinary a manner.” 
« Morx than one half of Perſia, con- 
c tinued he, is quite a deiart; nature has 
© blefled it with every thing but people. 
<« Induftrious hands alone can procure the 
fruits of the earth and convert it to that 
© uſe, for it was created for the ſupport of 
man. The Guebers are a peaceful, patient, 
< ijnoffenſive people, and it is likely many 
of them may learn of us to acknowledge 
© an incorporeal, infinite, add incompre- 
„ henſible Deity, who if perſecuted, might 
© fly to Hindoſtan, and commence worſhip- 
pers of idols made of clay, = works of 
% Men's hands.“ 


U$oNG paſſed through the flouriſhing 
regions that ſurrounded Mayn ; the coun- 
try of the pureſt water ſprings ; he journied 
through the maſt antient and fertile Ver- 


* See Oakley s Hiſtory of the danke; | 
| G 2 dekaſt, 
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dekaſt, productive of the fineſt corn, and 
came at length to the ſpacious Iſpahan. 
This city, ſaid he, was by nature deſign- 
ed for the metropolis of Perſia; it is 
<« centrical, and the Senderud by fertiliz- 
< ing the whole plain, would eafily ſupply 
the wants of many thouſands of Perſians 
© were they there aſſembled ;” but the milder 
air of Shiras, without whoſe genial warmth 
the delicately formed Liosua could not exiſt, 
gave it the preference, and a war ſoon after 
called the Emperor to Tabris. E 
CASsHAN, on account of its ſilk manu- 
facturies, attracted the Emperor's notice. It 
furniſhed the Eaſt with the fineſt ſtuffs, whoſe 
texture exceeded thoſe of all other nations; 
here UsonG purchaſed gloſly velvets, woven 
in a curious manner, repreſenting human 
figures: which he afterwards made preſents 
of to the Venetians, who admired theſe pro- 
ductions of the Eaſtern arts, and acknow- 
ledged that there were no artiſts who could 
excell or imitate the Perſian manufactures. 
 UsoxG had at Caſhan an unexpected 
opportunity of ſhewing that he was wor- 
thy to fill the throne of the juſt Nu. 
SHIRWAN. Zeno one evening perceived him 
uncommonly dejected: Is there then 2 


« deſtruQive arrow in Fate's quiver which 
| 6s 
can 
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te can wound even the noble Usons, and thus 
e diſeaſe his mind with melancholy ?” “ To- 
e morrow, replied the Emperor, my friend 
« ſhall know the cauſe of my dejection.“ 
He held his Divan in the caſtle of the an- 
tient kings; the Princes and grandees ſtood 
near his throne, and an immenſe concourſe 
of people encircled the palace. One Muj- 
taſſem, a a gardener, who lived in the ſuburbs 
of Caſhan was ordered in; * Look round 
e thee, Muſtaſſem, ſaid the Emperor, can'ſt 
« thou point out the offender? The Perſian 
proftrated himſelf before the throne, glancing 
his eyes around, This, ſaid he, is the 
man, pointing to a Nowian whoſe name 
«© was Kulkas, one of the Captains who 
« commanded the Emperor's Life-guard.“ 

_ * Kourkas, my Couſin, does this man 

„ ſpeak the truth?“ ſaid the Emperor with 
a ſterneſs of voice which no Perſian till then 
had ever experienced from him. The 
Nowian, with down-caſt eyes, ſtood wretch- 
elly diſmayed, and his ſilence evinced his 
guilt, . 

„ KuLKAs, faid the Emperor, we are not 
* come from the ſolitary banks of the 
** Kokonor to oppreſs the Perſians. God, 
*in placing me on the throne, has deputed 
eme his Vicegerent ; ; atone for the injury 


G3 thou 
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thou haſt done to the Gardener's daughter, 

_ © marry her, and affign her a dowry equal 

to what thou wouldeſt have offered to a 

« Princeſs of the Tjhengide race. By to- 

wy TOE I expect the proofs of wp; obedi- 
© ence,” 

Tas Nowian did homage, and departed 
with every mark expreſſive of profound fub- 
miſſion, 

TRE day following he again appeared, and 
Muſtafſem with him. Here, faid Xulkas, 
&« is the contract and marriage ſettlement.” 

« Is Muftcſſem content with this?“ He 
| bowed in token of his aſſent. But the 
law, ſaid the Emperor, is not. MKalkas, 
© continued he with ſeverity, Perſia has ap- 
s pointed me to be her judge; juſtice is the 
b ſacred pledge which God has entruſted 
„„to my hands; ſhall the virgin daughters 
& of freemen be deſpoiled of their innocence 
6 hefore the Emperor's face, and ſhall his 
s anger not be rouzed ? I will be ſparing of 
the blood of the great Teng is, but fly 
& Kulkas, ſeek ſhelter in ſome diſtant coun- 
& try where tyranny reigns triumphant, and 
* the powerful are permitted to trample 
under foot the honour of the feeble. 
1 Henceforth avoid the fight of me and 

; 66 * Perſia,” 
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« Perſia,” The Nowian withdrew and fled 
to the ſavage Uſbecks. 

AT the friendly evening repaſt, the Em- 
peror related what Dßhuneid and Zeno had 
previouſly conjecturec. Taking, ſaid he, 
% ſolitary ride, my years were ſuddenly 
e affailed by loud complaints which pro- 
© ceeded from a delightful garden well- 
e ſtocked with great variety of the choiceſt 
« flowers. I was ſurprized to find ſuch 
i flamentation aſcend from the manſion of 
© tranquil innocence. I enquired the rea- 
« fon; Sir, ſaid a diſconſolate old man, who 
«© took me for an Officer of the Life- guards, 
© one of your brethren has forced away and 
e raviſhed my Daughter; ſhe was a virgin 
<« in the early bloom of youth, and I much 
* too infirm to reſiſt his brutal violence. 
The diſgrace will be my death.” 

I oRDERED him to attend the Divan, 
and to announce bis attendance to the Em- 
% peror by Sherin, who then was with me.“ 

« Now, my friends, conſider the pangs 
* my afflicted heart felt; divided between 
ce my duty on the one hand, and the affec- 
tion of relationſhip on the other, for the 
„ Nowian was nearly allied to me by blood. 
It is poſlible that by this inſtance of ſeveri- 
* ty, I may have offended all the Monga- 
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“ Jlians, whom the name of a Thhengide al- 
*{ lured from the fartheſt boundaries of the 
« Eaſt, and whoſe love I ſhould cheriſh as 
© the chief ſupport of my throne. Yet how 
could I otherwiſe act? Can any thing be 
© advantageous which is not juſt ?” 

ZkNo replied, In my country no name 
or title, how great ſoever, can ſcreen a 
ce culprit from the rigour of the law, One 
«© of my anceſtors who had been the ſaviour 
ce of his country, by whoſe valour alone, as 
© a] confeſſed, the victorious arms of Genva 
„had been vanquiſhed : Yet he committing 
&« a trivial fault (if a fault it was) was not 
6 ſheltered by his laurels from a rigorous 
* puniſhment. He was firſt impriſoned, 
ce zfterwards baniſhed and excluded from all 
de the rewards his ſervices had merited. Such 
&« ſeverity, continued Zeno, is unavoidable, 
% and-the Emperor has this day ſecured his 
c throne ; for the hearts of his ſubjects is 
ce the only baſis on which a Prince can 
« ſafely found his authority.” 


Ar Com Dfhunied paid homage to the 
| tombs of the Imamſades, the oflerity of Ali 
buried ia this city, and whom that Prince 
reckoned amongſt the number of his anceſtors. 
UsoxG viſited the artiſts, and - was pleafed 
| | at 


at the perfection to which they had arrived 
in making arms out of the hardeſt ſteel. 
KAswIN, a principal city of the renowned 
Parthia, was then much decayed. UsONG 
reflected on the beſt method of reſtoring it 
to its antient ſplendor, and for that purpoſe 


he propoſed to make it his reſidence for a 


certain time. He cenſured the cuſtom of 
the eaſtern Princes, who fix their conſtant 
reſidence in one city, whereby the remote 
provinces are deprived of ſubſiſtence and in- 
habitants, and thus an enormous head is 
given to the empire which deprives the 
ſeveral members of all their vital juices. 
NAR Sultania the Emperor ſaw part of 
thoſe ſtuds erected here by the Parthi-n 


kings, on account of the rich paſture-grounds 


and clear ſprings, for which that region is 
_ eminently diſtinguiſhed, But far more de- 
lightful were the ſpacious plains that lead 

from Aderbeitſhan to Tabris, where unbound- 

ed meadows are covered with the richeſt her- 
bage, that bath from thence been tranſplanted 

in the weſt, and wherein thouſands of the 

fineſt Perſian ſteeds were fed. 

Tapr1s was at that time the largeſt city 
in the empire, but like all other Perſian 
cities, deſtitute of fortifications. UsonG 
ſceing it thus defenceleſs and expoſed to the 
8 3 "Turkiſh 
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FTurkiſh arms, ordered it to be fortified, and 
part of his heavy artillery to be placed 
therein, He likewiſe fixed upon a place for 
his imperial reſidence, and made the neceſ- 
fary preparations for erecting a palace, He 
made a ſhort tour to Amadan, formerly the 
ſeat of the Medean Empire, but now a large 
-Fuinous village. 

H now came to Irwan, a frontier town, 
which was ſtill more than Tabris expoſed 
to the Ottoman arms. Here he planned a 
fortification, conſiſting of treble Ramparts, 
which towering above the city were ſituated 
upon the road leading to mountains covered 
with ſnow, whereon, according to vulgar 
tradition, the Ark firſt reſted, in which the 
ſecond author of the human race eſcaped the 
deluge, 

| Heng in the weſtern parts of the empire 
feveral complaints were preferred againſt 
the Emperor's Delegate, who relying upon 
his diſtance from court, was unapprehenſive 
of puniſhment, and had accepted of preſents 
as well as recommended incapable perſons 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice, UsoNG 
knew the depravity of mankind too well to 
expect that his choice would always fall 
upon the moſt meritorious. He left to 
Sherin the examination of the complainants 

charges, 
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charges, and to draw up in the cuſtomary 
manner, the ſentence and reaſons on which 
it was founded, for the inſpection of the 
Emperor. "The Delegate was found guilty, 
and Usons, convinced of his delinquency, 
ordered him to be ſummoned before the 
Divan. 


SHERIN now promoted to the higheſt poſt 


by the command of UsonG,, addreſſed the 


culprit thus: Thou waſt the Emperor's 
« confidant, he is not like God, poſſeſſed of 
<< intuitive perception, but muſt ſee through 
© the eyes of other men. From thee he 
<« expected to hear the truth in faithfulneſs; 
<« as thou waſt exalted to the high dignity 


of an advocate for the people, thou ſhould- 


« eft have laid their complaints before the 
*< throne, and thus have enjoyed the com- 


« fort of being inftrumental in relieving 


their diſtreſſes. But what doth that Phy- 
„ ſician merit, who commanded to admi- 
« niſter a balſamic healing medicine, deals 
out in its ſtead a deadly poiſon. to his 
patients? The Emperor orders. thee 
© hence, fly to Kerman and never again ſet 
„foot within this province, for there alone 
« doth the law permit thee to languiſh out 
hi hy. forfeited life.“ 


G6 Fes 
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FROM liwan Usoxs haſtened to Mauſel, 
formerly the capital of Aſſyria, and from 
thence to Anah, the utmoſt extent of his 
journey. Here infinite numbers aſſembled 
round his Divan, and their ſhouts in praiſe 
of this illuſtrious Emperor, afcended Hea- 
ven's triumphial arch and made its conclave 
ring. Amongſt his antient ſubjects at Anah 
not one was to be found who did not think 
his own happineſs advanced by the exalta- 
tion of his ſovereign. - Each antient ſervant, 
each citizen preſſed devoutly forward, con- 
tent could they but kiſs the hem of their 
Prince's garment. UsoNG was affected by 
this cordial. teſtimony of his people's love, 
and reſolved to uſe his beſt endeavours to 
render himſelf more A of their attach- | 
ment. | | 
TEE Arabian . his companions in 
the conqueſt of Perſia, viſited him, and he 
diſtributed rich preſents amongſt them; even 
the aged Abuſpir came to repeat his thank- 
fulneſs to the noble U so; but the devout 
Haſſan alone was abſent, he was too far ad- 
voanced in the vale of years to undergo the 
© fatigue of ſuch a journey. Usox ordered 


| Anah, the ford of the Euphrates, to be put . 


in a poſture of defence, and here he took 
leave of D/huneid and of Zeno, who travelled 
together 
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together to Palmyra. He diſmiſſed Zens 


with his anſwer to the Republic, wherein 
he confidentially acquainted him that he 
would keep a watchful eye upon the Otto- 
mans, ſet bounds to their all-graſping views, 
and continue ever a faithful ally to Venice. 
He loaded Zeno with preſents, conſiſting of 
rich Silks, coſtly Carpets, precious balſamic 
Mummy“ that oozes from the rocks of Tho- 


 raſfan; genuine Bezoar Stones, and oil of 


Roſes, the produce of Shiras, which exceeds 
in value the pureſt gold, Turquoiſes from the 


antient rock of Firuz-cuh, Bahrein pearls, 
fine horſes, and curious ſabres of the beſt £ 
ſteel ; and in a parting embrace the Emperor 


faid, * UgonG will ever remain that friend 


* to Zeno he was at Alkahirah.” The 
_ amiable D/huneid he likewiſe diſmiſſed with 


the tendereſt expreſſions of his love. Tell 
„the ſervant of the moſt high God, tell 


_« Haſſan that Usong is his ſon, and thy 
« brother.” The friends thus ſeparated, 


and UsoN croſſed the Euphrates | in his way 
to Bagdad. 


Tars former ſeat of the 5 ay leaders 
= the faithful, . Bag been partly ruined by 


* Muminahi, or native Perſian Mummy, a liquor of 


_ admirable properties; a farther account of it occurs 


in Kempſeri Ag:ceultat, Exotic, p. 516, &c. 


Hulaku, 
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Hulaku, and entirely laid waſte by bis vidÞ 
ous ſucceſiors. But its ſituation as com- 
kane at the Tizris, and being well adapted 
for a barr.er to the South-weſt part of Per- 
fa; theſe advantages induced the Emperor 
to fortify it in the ſtrongeſt manner, and gar- 
riſon it with a numerous body of native 
Perſians. 
Hk now proceeded to Baſora, the ſeat of | 
the Empire's naval commerce; he inquired 
what merchants came thither, what goods 
they imported from the Eaſt, and what re- 
turns they in exchange exported from Per- 
fia, He received many plans for rendering 
| Perſia formidable by ſea, and he hoped. one 
ä day to gain the ſuperiority in the gulph. 
He ſaw the diſadvantage of having no ſhips. 
of their own, the Perſians thereby depending 
ſolely for trade upon foreigners, who. not 
only parted with their own. wares at exor- 
bitant prices, but alſo obliged the Perſians 
to ſell their commoditizs conſiderably under 
the value, the Empire having no other 
method of exporting its natural or arti- 
ficial productions. But Usons had too much 
prudence to undertake every neceſſary regu- 
lation at once, and his ſucceſſors have deen 
| prevented from augmenting Perſia's naval 
force by its ell, the Portugueſe, 9 


From. 


* 
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FRoM Baſora the Emperor went to Jon- 
diſabur, formerly the ſeat of the ſciences 
under the Saſſanian Monarchs, but now be- 
come a deſart, and from thence to Suſter, 
the magnificent reſidence of the powerful 
Abaſuerus. He haſtened through Tſhahel- 
minar to Shiras, in order that he might be 
preſent at the Empreſſes delivery. 

SHE brought forth a daughter, whom he 
named Nusmikwani in token of the vene- 
ration he felt for that wiſe Emperor, whom 
in all things he had propoſed for his model-— 
a Prince equitable in peace, victorious in 
war, attentive to every thing that appertained 
to the public welfare; ſuch had been Nyu- 
SHIR-WAN, and ſuch now was Us0NG. | 
Tk birth of NUsHIRWANI, and two 
Princes after her, ſenſibly impaired the Em- 
preſs's delicate conſtitution. Her frame was 
tender, correſponding herein with the gen- 
tleneſs of her temper. LtosvaA's health de- 
clined daily, but ſhe diſguiſed her indiſpo- 
ſition, and her whole deportment beſpoke 
that compoſed reſignation congenial to her 
gentle nature. She once intreated the Em- 
peror to accompany her abroad, when ſhe 
| ſhewed him her Silk-worm nurſeries, her 
Porcelain furnaces, her painted Cotton 
manufactory, and all other inſtitutions which 

flou- 
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flouriſhed under her auſpicious patronage. 
Uso NG ſaw with pleaſure that nature, un- 
aſſiſted by art, was ſufficient to rear ſo pre- 
cious an inſect, and bring its labour to a 
ſtate of utility. He eſtimated with a pene- 
tration peculiar to himſelf, that Silk by this 
inyention would ſoon become cheaper, and 
that the Perſians would prefer it to that of 
other nations. He ordered his Delegates to 
make known this invention throughout the 
empire, and in the provinces beſt adapted 
for the purpoſe, he fettled ſome of the Chi- 
neſe artiſts to teach the Perſians the method 
of improving upon this ſpontaneous gift of 
nature, 
HE was equally delighted with the beauti- 
fully painted Cottons, which in fineneſs 
far exceeded all the weſtern Manufactures, 
and whoſe glowing colours were inimite 
able. By way of example, UsonG him- 
ſelf wore them in ſummer garments, and 
the people, happy in copying their adored 
Emperor, adopted the faſhion, and thus 
the conſumption became ſo great that an 
additional number of Chineſe hands were 
ſent for to ſupply the demand, Perſia 
hereby gained immenſe ſums which for- 
merly had been laviſhed on Muſulipatan and 


5 Surat. | ; 


— 
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«© THE uſeful cotts my charming LIOSuA 

* has erected,” ſaid UsonG, embracing her 
with tenderneſs, are far more advantage- 
« ous to the Empire than the ſtupendous 
„columns of Tſhehelminar, or the lofty 
« pyramids of Giza; the excellence of any 
„ thing conſiſts in its utility, and that 
Prince beſt immortalizes his name who 
promotes a ſpirit of induſtry amongſt his 
„people. For was a Queen of Peris“ to 
„ laviſh upon me great {ſtores of the fineſt | 
gold and richeſt diamonds it would be a 
« childiſh folly to think that I could render 
<* the Perſians happy by making them rich 
and exempting them from labour. I wiſh 
my people wealthy, but I wiſh that wealth 
to be .procured by induſtry. My Liosua 
© enriches Perſia by introducing new arts 
and ſaving vaſt ſums to the Empire.” a 
Tre Empreſs poſſeſſed every intellectual 
excellence in perfection; ſhe ſoon became 
miſtreſs: of the Perſian language, and hav- + 
ing perceived an affinity between the 
Poetry of Saadi and the Philoſophy of the 
Chineſe ſages, ſhe cauſed a monument to 
be erected to the memory of this Mora- 
of the Mahometan Fairies, 


liſt, 
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liſt, who. was buried near Shiras, and 
ordered an Epitaph in his praiſe to be 
engraven on a Marble Obeliſk, She alſo 
appointed a learned Mollah to attend his 
Tomb, and daity read ſome of the Bard's 
ſiblimeſt verſes to the youths aſſembled, 
and in elucidations of his own, to win 
them to a love of virtue, and charm them 
with its attractive graces. 


End of Book II. 
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1 SONG loved peace, becauſe he 
loved his ſubjects: but the honour 
of Perſia was ſtill dearer to him, 

ſince without that no peace could long exiſt. 

He now ſaw himſelf compelled to take up 

arms; Zeno had been detained at Halep, by. 


a rapacious Governor belonging to the new 
Soldan of Egypt, who, in defiance of the 


Deputy whom UsonG had appointed to con- 
duct him to Venice, had ill-treated Zens, and 
plundered him of the greateſt part of thoſe 


preſents he was carrying to the Republic. 


_ Notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances made 
by the Emperor's Deputy, no other con- 
ceſſion was obtained from the Circaſſian Rob- 
der, than that Zeno, half-plundered, ſhould 
de releaſed, and permitted to depart. _ 
| Ugons could not ſuffer this inſult offered 
to an Ca ad of a A State, who 
tra- 
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travelled under his protection, to paſs unre- 
venged. He diſpatched Merwan, a Captain 
of the Guard, a ſedate, intrepid Perſian, to 
Alkahirah, who repreſented to the newly- 
elected Soldan, O! Malek ot Thaher, that 
Perſia and Egypt were connected by the ties 
of nature, both having one common enemy 
in the Ottomans; that the friendly alliance 
between Perſia and Venice had no other 
object in view, than to form a counter- 
balance to the increaſing power of this enter- 
prizing Empire. All that UsonG required 
was, that the Soldan ſhould diſavow the 
inſult, and cenſure the conduct of his Go- 
vernor, as a flagrant act of e in which 
he had no concern. FE = | 
Taz Governor of Halep was one of the 
four-and- twenty Princes, who, from mere 
Slaves, were now become Governors of 
Egypt. He was much eſteemed by the other 
Princes, and had been greatly inſtrumental 
in the Soldan's elevation. This enthroned 
Slave had neither courage nor inclination to 
chaſtiſe his friend, He for a long time re- 
turned no reply to the Emperor's: Envoy ; 
at length he made an excuſe for the plunder 
of Zeno, which amounted to almoſt as great 
an infult as the deed itſelf. In the Egyptian 


Court no Councils were regularly eſta- 
bliſhed: 
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bliſhed: The Soldan ſpared but a few mo- 
ments of his voluptuous life on the affairs of 
State, and then precipitately took any reſo- 


lution haſtily ſuggeſted by his Laune ow: 


ſome formidable Bey. 


Mirwan returned in halte to Sers 
and Usoxc, though much averſe to ſhedding 
his people's blood, made the neceflary pre- 


parations for war. The Kurdes, inhabiting 
tents, were rouzed to vengeance; a choſen 


body of Georgian Cavalry repaired to the 
camp at Tabris. The Emperor joined them 


with one half of the Perſian troops, together 
with thoſe few companies he himfelf had 


trained to the uſe of fire- arms. This fele& 


army rendezvouſed in the fertile plains of 
| Aderbeitſhan; UsonG led it through Erbil 


and Merdin, towards Halep, and threw Orfa, 
one of the Soldan's towns, into conſternation. 
Dſpuneid haſtened, with ſome volunteer ee | 


to his valourous friend's affitance. _ 
Tux antient Circaffians had indeed been 

enervated by the voluptuouſneſs of Epypt. 

But as ever) year freſh. ſwarms of A 


recruited the Maimeluke's 75 this ſavage 
people maintained that ſpirit of national 


bravery, which is the genuine characterittie | 


of men, untainted by luxury. 
Tux 
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always proved victorious. Thus he inſpired 
à confidence into his army, and intimidated 


battle; the Egyptians did the ſame; but 
beſore an action could commence, Uso 
withdrew them into his camp again; 


thus alternately draw out his forces and re- 
treat, till at length the Circaſſians, accuſ- 


| Uzons marched out his forces two hours 
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Tnx Soldan advanced with a powerful 


army, a large train of artillery, and a multi- 
tude of legions, expert in the ufe of hre- 


Usone. knew his Perſians well: This 
ingenious and ſpirited people, extremel y ſuſ- 
ceptible of a ſenſe of honour, bravely attack 
a foe, but are ſoon diſcouraged by misfortune. 
Having poſted himſelf advantageouſly, he 
daily ſent out detachments of cavalry to riſk 
ſome trifling ſKirmiſhes; in which the Per- 
ſians, by their ſabres, and ſuperior ſkill, 


the enemy. He daily marched his troops; 
out of camp, and formed them in a line of 


which, being fortified by ramparts, and de- 
fended by heavy artiller y, ſecured it from every, 
attack. For ten days ſucceſſively did he 


tomed to theſe unmeaning manceuvres, made 
ſport of the Perſians when drawn up in battle 
array. But on the eleventh day, when the 
Mamelukes were lulled into a fatal ſecurity, 


before 
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before the ſun aroſe, and no ſooner had its 
firſt glittering rays appeared, than he gave 
the ſignal for attack. Perfia's emblem was 
the riſing ſun. Usong addreſſed the Com- 
manders of his Army: Bear in mind, 
00 my friends, ſaid he, that Perſia's eyes are 
<6 fixed upon you, that ſhe records your 
& deeds, and will reward them with ever- 
« laſting fame,” The word given was Per- 
ſia s honour : The Perſians flaming with new- 
kindled fire, ruſhed upon their unprepared 


enemies; ſeveral thouſands fell, the reſt 
abandoning upper Syria and Halep *, left the 


Conqueror to take poſſeſſion of thoſe places, 


UsoNns led his victorious army through 


the fineſt Aſiatic provinces towards Syria; 
he had no intention of weakening Egypt, 


as he conſidered that Empire as a darrier to 


Perſia. He heard with pleaſure that deputies 
were diſpatched from Alkahirah, with pro- 
poſals of peace. Uso d demanded no more 


after the victory he had gained, than what 
he had before required. The governor of 
 Halep was accordingly degraded from his 


dignity, and from the rank he held amongſt 


the four and twenty Princes: Zeno's valuable 
effects were alſo collected and reſtored. A 


. » Biz arro o has related this victory. 


ſecond 
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honour of Perſia was vindicated, and that 


ficient to gratify an ambition more immenſe 
priſoners and withdrew his army into the 


diſmiſſed them, he diſtributed rich preſents 
among the Princes, Officers, and private 


every gallant exploit that had been per- 


themſelves, thanked them in the name of 


approbation of their conduct. 
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ſecond lüpulation inſiſted on W the Emperor 
was, that his intercourſe with Venice ſhould 
for the future be carried on through the 
Soldan's ſea-ports and dominions, without 
any hindrance or moleſtation to either goods 
or perſons. That part of Algezira which 
had been conquered remained in the . f 
ſion of the Perſians. 

IJSoNG had now attained his. PE 3 4 


important object had been gained without 
much blood-ſhed. He was not deſirous of 
enlarging his dominions, for Perſia was ſuf- 


than that of UsonG's. He releaſed the 


delightful plains near Tabris ; þut before he 


men. He made ſtrict inquiries concerning 


formed, and left none unrewarded; he per- 
ſonally addreſſed thoſe who had ſignalized 


Perſia, and the commanders were directed 
to report to the troops the Emperor's Intire 


UsoxnG haſtened with rapture to the at ö 
of his Liosuvà, and found the Chineſe 
_ conn 
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colony much augmented by an addition ef 
new Artiſts, The meſſenger had returned, 
and brought with him letters from the wiſe 
LIE WAN. This moſt excellent Zongtu 
had reſigned all his employments and retired 
to Kiofoe, the place of nativity of his an- 
ceſtor, the renowned Kong-fu-zee, where, 
as he ſaid, in the practice of Philoſophic 
Piety, he would wait with réſignation for 
Death's av:ful ſummons ; he intimated that 
corruption daily gained ground at court, 
NVC ZoxG was an infant; the Tartars 
ravaged the empire, and the Emperor himſelf 
was ſoon after, in one deciſive battle, taken 
priſoner by the Mongalians, and carried 
away captive into Tartary. Litwang 
therefore foreſaw the total ruin of the empire, 
which, though not finally compleated till 
many years after, was yet apparent from the 
cauſes which were then: already active aud 
irremediable. WP | 

NE Vs alſo arrived from T1IMURTASH, 
who had the greateſt ſhare in the victories 
obtained over the Chineſe. ** But the wel- 
« fare of Us0NG gives me more heart-felt 
„joy than the moſt illuſtrious victories,” 
was the language of the affectionate parent. 

AzouT this time, an Arab of renown 
arrived with a letter from the venerable 

„ H Haſſan, 


| 
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Haſſan, which he had in charge to deliver 


into the Emperor's own hands. The aged 


Alid congratulated the ſon of his tender love, 


on all the good the proclaiming world re- 


lated of him, © One thing only, ſaid he, 
«is wanting to carry Usonc's plan of 
<< arrangement to perfection. Haſſan don't 


find that any thing has been done for re- 
„ ligion. The Meſchides * are deſerted, the 
e voice of exhortation is not heard, the peo- 


<« ple are in this reſpect ſavages, they feem 
4 to have forgotten not only the Prophet, 
<« but even God himſelf.” | 

' UsonG had the profoundeſt veneration for 
the Supreme Being, and though no believer 
in the Prophet's miracles, yet he thought 


the world much indebted to Mabomet for 


having overthrown idolatry and taught the 


people to adore one only God. Ugoxs 
had not forgotten public worſhip ; as a wiſe 
Monarch he was well perſuaded that reli- 
gion is the firmeſt tie of human ſociety, 
that it connects mankind together in 2 


brotherhood, induces a people to obey their 


Sovereign, whom they are taught to conſider 
as God's vicegerent. In China alſo, UsonG 
had been thoroughly convinced, that with- 


* Moſques, 
5 out 
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out a religious dread of the Sovereign of the 
univerſe, men, though adepts in exterior 
virtue, would want a counterpoiſe to mo- 
derate their unruly appetites. 

Tux complaints of Haſſan were well 
founded; but UsonG had experienced the 
impoſſibility of finding worthy Miniſters to 
perform ſervice to the Deity. He had ſeen 


in Perſia no colleges wherein religious 


teachers could be properly educated, nor 
could he meet with one Iman, whoſe learn- 
ing and morals were adequate to the high 


dignity of a ſuperintendant of Divine Wor- 
_ thip. 


Alid, that he himſelf would endeavour to 
make practicable the plan which he recom- 


mended with fo much zealous piety ; that 


he would chooſe from amongſt the moſt reli- 
gious Arabs a certain number to preſide at 
the ſacred functions in the principal Meſ- 
chides throughout the different towns, and 
alſo that ks would ſele& ſuch men of 
learning and virtue, as were qualified to in- 
ſtruct the Perſian youth in religious know- 
ledge, and the other uſeful and ornamentary 
branches of ſcience; for the Emperor knew 
the vaſt utility of forming the minds and 


SES of the people. He concealed not from 
H 2 the 


UsonG earneſtly intreated the venerable 
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the pious Haſſan, that the ſole aim he had 
in view, was to promote the worſhip of the 
one only God, without regarding the dif- 
ference. among the ſects of believers. He 
conjured his ancient friend to let his choice 
fall on thoſe men only, whoſe chief view 
was to gain a knowlege of the true God, 
and to practice holineſs fearful of his wrath. 
He cenſured not the innocent rites and re- 
ligious ablutions preſcribed, but he deemed 
it a ſpecies of childiſh folly to believe that 
God could be placated by ceremonies which 
even the moſt depraved minds could rigidly 
obſerve. 

In the interim he cauſed the Meſchides 
in the different towns to be repaired and 
rendered fit for the reception of religious 
votaries. He ordered ſearch to be made after 
men of ſanctity, who on ſtated holidays 
might read to the people ſuch paſſages of the 
Koran as the Mollah Abdul of Tabris * and 
the Mollah Mahomet Raze Emuni, his diſci- 
ple, had deſigned. for the purpoſe, and wherein 
the eminent perfections of the Deity, the 
obligations we lay under of conforming to 
his will and the means of accompliſhing ſo 


„This ;nfittion has fince been continued by the 
lollowers of Alid, | 


And 
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deſirable an end, are diſtinctly demonſtrated. 
He permitted theſe readers to ſupply from na- 
-tural divinity and morality, ſuch arguments as 
were not urged in the Koran, and the 
believers were ftrialy enjoined to repeat 
each day the five ens allotted for the 
purpoſe. 

UsonG ſettled a . . on 
the Miniſters employed about divine ſervice, 
a tenth part of the Land- tax was allotted for 
their maintenance; but the Emperor would 
neither inveſt them with any judical autho- 
rity (as was the cuſtom amongſt the Otto- 
mans) nor would he permit them to be ex- 
empted from a dependance on the ordinary 
tribunals. _ 

In the hiſtories 8 Europe he had ſeen 
the deplorable conſequences, occaſioned by 


the error of the Nazarene Princes, in ſuffer- _ 


ing the Eccleſiaſtics to form a diſtinct order 
of the ſtate, whereby they were tempted to 
graſp at ſovereign power; and thus impove- 
riſhing the people, deſtroying all political 
liberty, had at length become ſo daringly 
audacious, as to depoſe thoſe Princes who 
were for ſetting bounds to the ſuperſtitious 
obedience exacted by the ſovereign Pontiff. 
The chief Mollah in the Emperor's Meſ- 
chide was leſs the head of the Perſian clergy, 

| 8 than 


A N G 
than the Emperor's FRE PHO of that 
body. | | 
Hass Ax now alſo experienced the diffi- 
culty of finding men whoſe hearts were 
penetrated with the truth their mouths 
daily uttered; but he proceeded as far as 
the general corruption would permit ; he' 
choſe the moſt exemplary amongſt the prieſts, 
and invited from the ſolitary retreats, thoſe 
who had altogether dedicated themſelves to 


ſublime meditation, and the ſmall number 
which he found fit for his purpoſe, after 
examining them himſelf, he fent to the 


Emperor, who eſtabliſhed them in the royal | 
Meſchides throughout the principal cities of 


the Empire. Moſt of them were lids of 


the race of Hoſſein, the Prophet's daughter's 


ſon, and for a long time afterwards they 
continued in poſſeſſion of the higheſt eccle- 


ſlaſtical dignities, 
Uso8NG met with more ſucceſs in eftabliſh- 


ing public ſchools in the different towns. 


The Perſians are ingenious, and by nature 
aptly diſpoſed to ſuch ſciences as have wit, 
morals, or calculation for their objects. This 
empire has in every age been farmed for 
producing ſublime Poets, profound Mora- 
lifts, and illuſtrious Aſtronomers. Us oN 
founded alſo ſuperior colleges, wherein men 

of 
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of diſtinguiſhed abilities, and even ſome 
ennobled Perſians * prefided and compleated 
the inſtruction of youths, who on their parts 


were anxious to acquire knowledge, and 


to enrich their minds with their tutor's pre- 
cepts. The Emperor's perſonal inſpection, 
and his readineſs to prefer the beſt and moiſt 
docile proficients, gave life and vigor to all 
his arrangements. He cauſed the pupils to 


undergo a public examination in the ſciences 
to which they had addicted themſelves, and 


the queſtions propofed were caſually diſtri- 
buted to each by lot. Usoxd generally 
himſelf preſided at theſe examinations, but 


when abſent, a Delegate was deputed in his 


ſtead. An account of the behaviour and 


manner in which the ſtudents acquitted 


themſelves, was regiſtered in the preſence of 
the audience, and. he who. had thrice de- 
ferved an honourable teſtimonial was ſure of 
ſpeedy. promotion. Out of this number the 
Judges were choſen, who after a cloſe at- 

tendance of three years in the neareſt courts, 
underwent another rigid public examination, 
and if approved, were then ſeated upon the 


bench. The Emperar revolved in his mind 


the Chineſe eſtabliſhments, but he ' was 


| 4 rictly 


1 
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ſtrictly careful to prevent, that corruption 
and bribery might not artfully procure to 


merit. 


impoſition could not poſlibly eſcape detec- 
tion, ſince the inhabitants of a whole city 
inſpected, with attentive eyes, the public 
examination of each candidate. The lots 


\ 


ignorance or incapacity, that reputation 
which ſhould be the reward only of real 


Verne pleaſed himſelf with the hopes that 
the preſence of fo many inquiſitive Perſiars, 
their known acuteneſs in perceiving and ani- 
madverting on errors, together with the pub- 
lic trials made of the Students abilities, would 
all conſpire to prevent the influence of favour 
and verality. Each Judge, each Delegate, 
muſt feel conſcious ſhame ſhould he ſign, be- 
fore ſuch a number of competent witneſſes, 
teſtimonials of the Pupil's merit, as were not 
ftrialy conformable to truth. It was a 
prevailing maxim with the Emperor moſt 
ſeverely to puniſh whoever attempted to im- 
poſe on him, and in the caſe before recited, an 


alſo prevented every ſpecies of undue parti- 
ality, they were drawn at eve, and by the 
morning ſun-riſe, the examination com- 
menced. Fa 
Usoxnc founded alſo other ſeminaries of 
e of which no nation had afforded : 
| an 
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an example. He erected ſpacious buildings * 
in which various artificers reſided who were 
penſioned by the Emperor and worked only 
for the court. He prefered thoſe arts which 
diſplay more of genius and invention, to 
ſuch as are carried to perfection by the dint 


of mechanic habit merely. He patronized 


Painters and Architects. Here were apart- 
ments. for ſuch artificers as prepared fteel 
and braſs implements of war for the Em- 
peror's uſe; others again imitated in filk 
the fineſt coloured natural flowers ; others 
ſet with fancied elegance the gems of Hin- 
doſtan and the Perſian pearls; ſome wove 
the matchleſs velvets, others gave to ſilk and 


wool a colour, which for durable brightneſs, 


infinitely excell:d that of the experienced 


Europeans. The moſt ſkilful of theſe 


artiſts were richly. paid, and received the 
price of their labour without any deduction ; 
they were beſides aſſured of a continuance 
of the Emperor's bounty during life. By 


theſe wiſe regulations Perſia acquired not 


only a conſiderable number of eminent 
Artiſts, but alſo a diſtinguiſhed Academy, 
which ſerved as a ſchool for the whole 
Empire, and for many ages after UgoNs's 


* Chardin's d:ſcription of Iſpahan. 
= me. death 


* 
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death ſhe enjoyed the fruits of his fagacity. 


The Perſians are not naturally inventive, 
that eaſy acceſs they have to the luxuries of 


life, relaxes all endeavours to improve their 
talents; hence foreign inventors, and the more 
enterprizing Europeans were called in, whoſe 
examples ſerved to ſtimulate and direct their 


happy genius for imitation. Proficients who 


excelled in the different arts were alſo bor- 
rowed from ſeveral other countries. 
Tus the Perſians were enabled to carry 
ſeveral Arts to the greateſt degree of per- 
fection; the richeſt Gold-brocade is to this 
day wrought amongſt them. At Yezd, they 


made ſtuffs, an inch of which was valued at 


twenty- four ounces of filver. PerſianCarpets 
are deemed ornaments in all countries of 
the world, and as for its porcelain, in hard- 
neſs, tranſparency, and lively colours, it far 
exceeded that of Chingteching. The Per- 
ſian turners and tanners, their pewter and 


copper veſſels, their arms, bows and ſteel 
works, ſoon obtained the preference through - 


out all the Eaſt, Their ſilks became the 
richeſt article of their manufactures. The 
annual produce of its exports brought into 
the Empire 420,000 pounds of ſilver. Theſe 
different reſources replaced the ſums that 

were 


# Chardin's Travels, 
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were ſent to other countries to purchaſe real 
neceſſaries, or thoſe ſuperfluous articles 
which luxury converts into neceſſaries, and 
thus the Empire increaſing in riches, enriched 
at the ſame time its ſovereign. 

Nox did things merely entertaining eſcape 
the Emperor's attention. He ordered royal 
gardens to be laid out at Shiras, and after- 

wards at Tabris and Iſpahan; lofty rows of 
trees, called TIſhinars, forming an agreeable 
ſhade, pure aqueducts, high-jetting fountains, 

and the choiceſt fruit trees were provided: 
for the pleaſure and refreſhment of the peo- 
ple, and orders were iſſued that no Perſian 
ſhould be denied entrance into theſe gardens, 
or the uſe of the fruit planted for the peogle' „ 
enjoyment *. 
PzERSsIA gradually perceived its inereaſing 
proſperity, and the moſt pleaſing accounts 
arrived from every province. The ſubter- 
raneous conduits, which may be called Per- 
ſia's Nile, and deprived of which the whole 
Country would be a burning Waſte, were 
thoroughly repaired. By an art peculiar to 
the Perſians, and which neceſſity had taught 
them in great perfection, they conſtructed 
canals twelve fathoms underground, which 


3 * Della Valle, T. II. | 
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continued for the diſtance of one whole day's 
journey. Several freſh fprings had alſo been 
diſcovered in the mountainous parts of Per- 
ſta, that rendered large tracts of land fer- 
tile, which had long lain barren and un- 
cultivated. The plains ſurrounding the 
Bendemir, the Senderud, and other Perſian 
rivers, were now converted into immenſe 
gardens; the imbibing ſoil having ſucked 
in the fertilizing waters. Theſe lands con- 
tinued not long without inhabitants; num- 
bers came from other countries, tranſported 
with joy at the thought of living under fo 
mild a government. The books in which. 
the tributary lands were rated, according to 


the number and order of the Water-ducts, 
daily increaſed with the number of Perſia's 
Citizens, and both the revenue of the Em- 


pire, and the happineſs of the ſubjects, were 
mutually augmented. 


Usod reſolved on another | journey, at- 
tended both with difficulty and danger; but 
what this Prince conſidered as a duty, no 
- no toi], no. danger, could tempt 
him to diſpenſe with, He forthwith pro- 


"ceeded towards Kerman, a province ſo deſ- 


titute of water, as to be little better than a 
vaſt deſart, where the roads were apt to be 
covered with ſands, wafted each inſtant by 

the 


% 
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the winds along the arid waſte. What 
water UsoNG wanted he was obliged to have 
carried on camels; but, that no thirſty Tra- 
veller after him ſhould endure what he had 
himſelf encountered, he gave orders for 
digging the few ſprings that drippingly iſſued 
from ſome adjacent rocks; and for public reſt- 
ing places to be erected, near where the 
water dropped, accoidiiip to the Eaſtern 
cuſtom. He alſo cauſed colonades of lofty 
pillars to be placed, in ſuch rows as might 
beſt point out to the diſcerning Traveller 
the path he was to follow. After being 
ſeventeen days expoſed to the ſcorching ſun- 
beams, and deprived of even common con- 
veniences, he reached Kerman, a ſcattered 
village. 185 | 

His benevolent intentions were « ls 
accompliſhed: This Country, entirely a 
Deſart, ſoon became cultivated and inha- 
bited; the Guebers abandoned the diſtricts of 
the Patans* and Baluſhes +, to enjoy a tran- 
quil life under UsoxG's protection. By 
theſe peoples induſtry the earth was culti - 
vated, and ſoon aſſumed the appearance of a 
wel- ichproved garden. The deſart itſelf | 


* A People in the mountains betwixt Perſia and : 
Multan, | . | 
+ A People betwixt Kerman and Sind, 


1 
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was ſeen covered over with the fleecy tribe, 
large flocks of whom, feeding on freſh herb- 
age, dropped their ſoft wool, and thus af- 
forded Perſia a new ſource of wealth, nearly 
equal to that of ſilks: For the light ſtuffs 
manufactured from this wool was held in as 
high repute, as the richeſt Perſian ſilks, 
With pleaſure UsonG alſo found, that fine 
earthern-ware was manufactured here. 

A DisPUTE which aroſe between the 
Emperor's Delegate and the Banians, re- 
quired Usoxcd's interpoſition. The Dele- 

gate had ſummoned this antient people to 
take arms in their appointed turns, and go 
through the uſual exerciſe like other ſub- 
jects: The Banians are averſe to bloodſhed, 
and conſequently abhor arms, and all the 
implements of war. Usons called to mind 
their great utility as ſubjects, and choſe not 
to force them to perform a duty, repugnant 
to their conſciences. Never, ſaid the 
c oracious Emperor, muſt we reduce men 
eto the temptation of preferring their tem- 
« poral to their eternal welfare,” He diſ- 
penſed, therefore, with this pacific people's 
bearing arms, in conſideration of 8 ſmall 
poll-tax, which was diſtributed amongſt 
thoſe Perſians who had alone the charge of 
performing military duties. The Banians, 
: 10 
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in grateful return for this indulgence, threw 
themſelves at UsonG's feet, and reverenced 
the worthy Succeſſor of Cyrus and Guf- 
taſpus.* 1 
From Kerman Usono paſſed through 
other ſuch. ſandy waſtes, and came to Gom- 
ron. He ſaw the Hengiſe ſhrub 4, and the 
patient Gueber + daily ſevering a piece from 
the root, which gave that delicious juice ſo 
much eſteemed in India, and ſhortly became 
a new ſource of riches to the Perſians, But 
UsoxG, though inurred to hardſhips, could 
not withſtand the peſtilential influence of 
the ſultry air, the fetid waters, and the 
poiſonous exhalations from the ſubterraneous 
caverns. He was ſeized at Gomron with a 
dangerous fever, at the time when he pro- 
poſed to viſit the Pearl Fiſhery at Bahrein. 
The languid Emperor was inſtantly removed 
to the palm-groves, at the foot of the moun- 
tains Genau and Gerun, where the air is 
ſalubrious; ſtreams of the pureſt water en- 
rich the ſoil; and one eternal ſpring adds 
beauty to the face of nature. He could 
ſcarcely breathe when carried to this balmy 


* Dacive, the ſon of Hydaſpes, | 

+ Otherwiſe called Hiltit, from whence the eg. | 
or Aſſa Foetida, is extracted. See Chardin's Travels. 

4 The name of the ancient Perſians. 
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region; but the ſkilful Phyſicians of Lar# 
ſoon cauſed the malignancy of the fever to 
abate, by means of the citrons of this warm 
climate, and the reviving juices of cooling 
melons. ' The change of air alſo gradually 
abated the fire which preyed on UsoNd's 
vitals. . 
Tk Emperor's danger was ſoon ru- 


moured through the Empire, and prattling 


fame ſoon buzzed about his death : All Per- 
ſia trembled at the irreparable loſs. For 
many generations had it ſuffered under cruel 
Monarchs, nor could the oldeſt Perſian liv. 


ing call to mind a Prince, who. had not 


played the brutal Tyrant; and ſhould they 


now looſe their darling Emperor, the firſt” 


years of whoſe reign was accounted only as 


the morning dawn, bright herald of a glad- 
ſome day, in which the all-enlivening ſun 
| ſhould ſhed its proſperous rays on Perſia's 


happy Empire! Deploring mothers aſſembled 


their liſping infants to mourn with them: 


« We muſt depart into the vale of death 


4 before you; but he, alas! is now no more; 


«© who, when we were mingled with our 
« kindred duſt, would have been a tender 
« father to you all. And muſt he die—the 


+ Della Valle likewiſe praiſes them. 
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ce juſt, the good, the wiſe Emperor? And 
« ſhall he, on whom God's image is ſtamped 
« conſpicuous, ſhall he be thus ſnatched from 


© us?” Such were the mournful lamentations 
which rung hroughout all Perſia; hundreds of 


Couriers were diſpatched from all parts of 


the Empire, to bring tidings of the Empe- 
ror's ſtate of health. The nerves of induſtry 


were ſuddenly unſtrung; an agonizing grief 


was pourtrayed in each Perſian's counte- 
tenance; and the nation was ſeized with a 
_ gentral panic, as if the awful wy of judg- 
ment was at hand- 


TER diſaſtrous tidings could not be kept 


ſecret from the Empreſs. .** I will go, cried 


« ſhe, I will die with him.” She could not 


be difluaded from ..undertaking a journey, 


the dangers of which no human efforts could 


alleviate. She was borne in a Palankin 
over pathleſs mountains, inacceſſible to either 
horſes or camels; and thus, without allow- 
ing herſelf the leaſt repoſe, ſhe. journeyed 
Menken rocks, ſteep craggy preci- 
pice and narrow ridges, that hung ſuſ- 
pe” o'er a dark abyſs to mortals quite 


unfathomable. She drank the bitter waters, 


which parſimonious nature ſparingly affords; 
ſhe faced the ſcorching winds near Lar, 


which, like fiery ſerpents, oft ſmite the 
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Traveller with inſtantaneous death; ſhe 
breathed the hot and ſuffocating fumes“, 
exhaled from the vapourous earth; and 
inhaled the ſaline aerial particles, which 
cauſe a moſt unquenchable thirſt. At Ku- 
reſtan ſhe croſſed the perilous Bendemir, 
which frequently ſwells in an inſtant, pours 
forth its torrents like the foaming ocean, 
and ingulphs in a few hours the whole ad- 
jacent country; ſhe arrived with incredible 
celerity at the Palm-groves, ſhe haſtened to 
embrace her yet feeble Conſort, © And now, 
„ ſaid ſhe, will 1 Ive, as I again behold 
* my deareſt Usons.” 

Tas Emperor's heart was too feelingly 
ſuſceptible not to be affected by his people's 
love; nor could he view, without the ten- 
dereſt emotions, the attachment of his be- 
loved Conſort, which thus enabled her to 
combat every danger, and ſurmount every 
difficulty. Her endearing careſſes, her inde- 
fatigable care and efforts to procure him 
relief, ſeemed to impart new ſtrength 80 ff 

drooping ſpirits; he recovered” but by low 
degrees, and, in a yet feeble Ras. he was 
conveyed to Shiras. 

HERE all Perſia aſſembled ; ; each province 
e men of the greateſt note to wait 8 


* Chardin s Travels. 


che 
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the Emperor, and wiſh him a prolongation of | 


thoſe happy days, which Perſia called its 
golden times, They brought the zealous 
offerings of the people's faithful hearts, and 
their loyalty was viſible in the chryſtal tears 


which trembled in their moiſtened eyes. 


Publierrejoicings were univerſally obſerved, 
and ſhouts of thanks aſcended from the tem- 
ples of the different Sectariſts to the health- 
giving Supreme. 


SHERIN, the friend of Usoxc's early 
youth, had, with his fortune, adopted the 


Perſian cuſtoms; he kept a numerous Harem, 
peopled with the choiceſt Georgian and 
Circaſſian beauties, and in tkeir ſenſual com- 
merce found his chfief felicity. From his 


inmoſt ſoul he loved the Emperor; and in 
one of thoſe evenings which UsoN gave to 
ſocial converſe, Sherin begged Ponce to 


aſk a ſingle queſtion. 
_«<« Wyar is there, replied the Emperor, 


*© that UsoNnG will not hear from Sheri ? 


Can I refuſe him any thing? Am I indeed 


e ſo much debaſed, that pride ſhould triumph 
** over my gratitude?” Shern, proftrating 


himſelf, ſaid, „ Thanks be to Tien for the 


* reſtoration of Perſia's ſole comfort; our 


thanks likewiſe we owe for having granted 
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„ heirs to UsoNG's throne, in whom the 
« virtues of UsonG and Tfhengis may one 
6 day be united; but on few heads reſts the 
e tranquility of the world. In how ſhort a 
e time may the Abyſſinian malady blight the 
« young bloſſoms before they can bear fruit 
for Perſia? Why doth the Emperor, in 
e his beſt of years, renounce a privilege en- 
% joyed by all the Eaſtern Monarchs, even 
before the days of Cyrus? Why is the 
hope of Perſia, and the world, confined to 
<« one ſingle Conſort ? Why not eſtabliſh the 
race, no more of Thhengis, but now of the 
„ glorious Usons, by a numerous progeny 
which nature ſeems to offer?“ 


My Sherin, replied the 3 with 
%a ſmile, deſigns all this from real friend- 
18 ſhip. His deſire is to ſee Usonse as happy 
« as himſelf, but UsonG is ſo already; 
he finds more joy in the ſweet ſocial con- 
© verſe of one Charmer only, whoſe gentle 
« manners, refined genius, and polite edu- 
© cation, render her a companion far more 
<< apreeable than the faireſt purchaſed Slaves, 
inſtructed only in the fulſome arts of luſt- 
& ful dalliance. ; 
„ BurT Sher: is well verſed in the hiſtory 
e of the Chineſe revolutions; he knows the 


0 fad cataſtrophe which befel the formidable 
 Timur's 
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ce T;mur's offsprings; he has ſeen with me 
ce the ruins of the once ſuperb Palace of the 
cc Caliphs at Bagdad; he with me alſo has 


« viſited the Weſtern Countries: Sherin, 
<« therefore, may recolle&, that during many 
0 centuries, only one Royal Houſe“ amongſt 
« the Nazarene Princes has been extermi- 
ce nated by the ſword, and even that deed 
«© was brought about by the implacable ran- 


e cour of an enthroned Prieſt. The Sove- 
« reigns of thoſe Countries die peaceably on 


© the Throne of their Anceſtors, or, like 
ce the Capetian race, flouriſh through many 
ſucceſſive ages in permanent proſperity. 

„ FREQUENTLY have I reflected why in 


9 «© China, the civilized and ſcientific China, 
hy the twenty-firſt of the Imperial Race 
“ ſhould now ſway the ſcepter? How fo 


“% many deified families, with all their nume- 
“ rous progeny, could be deſtroyed by uſur- 


« pations? How an audacious ſervant of the 


„ Bonzes could, with ſuch facility, dethrone 
« the Tſhengides ? Theſe queſtions are equ- 


&« wides, and all the royal lines in Aſia, of 
« which not one has. poſſeſſed the Throne 
** in tranquility for two whole centuries. 


« illuſtrious qualities raiſed his family to the 


Swabia. 
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ce ally applicable to the Caliphs, the Gaſne- 


„Tu Deſcendants of an Hero, whoſe _ 


« Throne, 
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« Throne, muſt have their Harem; and in 
ce the ſoft embraces of their purchaſed fair 
© ones, they find an happineſs, which fits 
< lighter on their mind than the arduous 
< taſk of attending to the welfare of a State. 
«© The Prince inſenſibly begins to ſlumber, 
e but at times ſhakes off his drowſy fit, and 
calls up courage to leave his bewitching 
<«<.Charmer's fond careſſes; yet his ſon fleeps 
< ſounder, and the next Succeſſor falls into 
a torpid, lethargic ſtate, and then awakes 
„no more. The Monarch, though far ad- 
„ vanced in years, continues his youthful 
« follies; what ſhould be his recreation only 
c becomes the buſineſs of bis life. The 
„ Eunuchs, the Vizirs, the Officers of his 
Guard, borrowing the ſanction of his 
© authority, - govern in his ſtead : Oppreſ- 
« ſions without number prevail, and abuſes 
the moſt intolerable are winked at by the 
corrupt Rulers. The injured ſubje finds 
no redreſs; never did he behold the Empe- 
«© ror's face; never was he cheared by the 
kind influence of his aſſiſting hand, Inſti- 
*gated by jealouſy and fear, plans are con- 
e certed to deſtroy even thoſe who ſhould 
<« attempt to protect their Country; whilſt 
a the enfeebled Sovereign dares not place 
„ warlike Commanders at the head of his 


« Army, 
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« Army, becauſe he dreads their influence. 
„Thus every limb of government is maimed; 

ce the people's hearts are alienated from their 
« Rulers : here a Turk, a Buide, ſtarts up 
< the. hereditary Sovereign of the once 
e adored Calliphus; there a Thhue dethrones 
«the diſpirited Tau- wang Timur. Amongſt 


«the wWarlike Uſbecks, one Deſcendant of 


« the mighty Timur inhumanly deſtroys the 
© other, Did not Ulugbeg, the wiſe, the 
&« amiable Ulugbeg, did not he Jately fall 
„ inglorious by the hand of a deteſtable 
« Parricide? Where then is the vaſt advan- 
« tage of polygamy? Where the n in 
« 2 numerous offspring ? 
Uv DER the inſtructions of wiſe and vir- 


© tuous Tutors, and by the admonitions of 


his moſt accompliſhed mother, Usong 
<« hopes that the young D/buneid will prove 
«2 Prince ſo truly excellent, as to efface 
< the memory of UsonG in the hearts of his 


* 


<« never be ſtained with a brother's blood; 


« and, in UsoNG's opinion, the firmeſt Sup- 


porter of hereditary Right, is the good 


education of the _ and his off- 


< ſpring.” | 
Tux heart of Phony was not convinced, 


the delicious n of voluptuouſneſs had 
| ſeduced. 


br ſubjects. His race, it is hoped, will 


j 
1 
] 
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ſeduced it, but {till his underſtanding could 


ſuggeſt no anſwer. He hazarded another 
attack upon his illuſtrious. friend ; * How is 
co it poſſible, ſaid he, that the vigour of 


© Usonc ſhould long reſiſt the toil he un- 
«. dergoes? Will not his valued life be 
« ſhortened, and thus more hours be loſt 


than he now permits himſelf to ſpend in 


c uſeful recreation? Is then the ' throne a 
<« thorny ſeat whereon is no repoſe ? and 
% muſt the Sovereign be deprived of every 
« earthly joy!“ 

&« ALL theſe things, replied 'Usonc, my 


4 friend and I ſhould have conſidered pre- 


<« vious to our leaving Anah ; when ſoaring 


on Hope's pinions, we mud a daring 


<« flight to the throne of Perfia, when we 
<< oraſped at ſway, and aimed at ruling over 
millions of our ſpecies. *T'is now too late 
<« to ſhrink from a labour that is become a 


duty; but to thee I will unfold the ſecret 


« workings of my heart; 1 feel not the 
Ny opprefive burden of loyalty, the crown 
e ſits eaſy on my brow ; I regard each hour 
« as in grace beſtowed by the Supreme 
«© Peing. They are precious drops from 
« time's boundleſs ocean, which I may taſte 


indeed, but not ſquander away unthink- 
e ingly. "TIE hours are lent, I ſtand the 
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« Almighty's debtor for them, to him [ 
am accountable for the uſe of that, with 
&« which he has entruſted me. To aggrandize 

& my name, I feel no fort of ambition; the 
ce childiſh vanity of a poſthumous fame 1 
« view in a light the moſt contemptible; 
e but the preſent hour ſhall be turned to 
e profit: each moment will I Cedicate to 
“ ſome goed action; each thought ſhall 
“ have for its objef Perſia's welfare. 
«© Thus in the morning, like the all-chear- 
« ing ſun, I rife ſenſible of my influence 
« benign, and rejoice to run my courſe, in 

hopes to mark it out by ſome illuſtrious 
« deed. At the ſober hour of reſt, tranquil 
« I recline, : pleaſed by reflecting on the 


« cloſing day, and happy to ſee it diverſified 


« with many public beneficial actions. 
« Thus when decrepid age comes on, when: 
« about to quit this ſublunary ſcene, with 
« calm content ſhall I look back on a paſt 
« well-ſpent life, and die without a pang. 
« I ſhall not then quit a barren deſart choak- 
« ed up with flothful, vicious weeds ; I ſhall 
« leave an Eden of delights, in which I have 
« Jaboured with toilſome travel, to earn 
« thoſe fruits I owe as tributes to that Lor 
from hem 1 hold my throne in valla- 
*Y e. | * | 
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returned. He brought diſpatches from the 


victories of the Ottomans. A young Naza- 


againſt the aged Marad, and compelled 


ing deſirous of fixing his ſon upon the Otto- 


died in 1456. 


Ar length the Deputy whom Usoxc 
had ſent to accompany Zens to the Weſt 


Venetian Senate and from Zeno, intimating 
their increaſing apprehenſions at the new 


rene Monarch, had waged ſucceſsful war 


him to ſue for peace. The pacific Morad 
had more readily concluded the treaty, be- 


man throne. The Chriſtien Monarch *, 
inſtigated by a puiffant Prieſt, had broken 
the ſolemn treaty, and penetrated with his 
army as. far as the Black Sea. The Janiſ- 
faries not being acquainted with the young 
Machmud, ſuppoſed his arm too weak to 
cope with the valour of the martial Hun- 
wad + ;. they therefore beſought Morad once 
more to head the Ottoman troops. Mach- 
mud modeſtly deſcended from the throne 
and fought' under his Father's banners. In 
a pitched battle the Ottomans gave way, 


*.Uladiſtaus King: of Poland and Hungaria. 

+ John Corvin Hunniad, general of the armies of 
e e and one of the greateſt military men of his 
age. He defeated the Turks in ſeveral important battles, 
and obliged them to raiſe the e bege of Belgrade, He 


and 
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and Morad, perceiving himſelf on the brink 
of ruin, invoked the God on whom the 
Chriſtians called, to ratify the treaty they had 
ſworn to. He ſupplicated Heaven to ſhow 
ſome ſigns of its diſpleaſure, and thus 
deter other Princes from viélating treaties 
bearing the function of God's holy name. 
T he Jahiſfaries recovered from their panic, 
the Chriſtian King was lain, and the formid- 
able Humiad fell into the hands of the 
Turks *. After the victory, Morad again 
abdicated the throne in favour of his ſon, 
and thus the to Sultans afforded an illuſtrious 
inſtance, untothmon in the Eaſt; that filial 
duty may operate equally powerful with 
paternal love, and that both may ſhine ſupe- 
rior to a diadem. | 

THz young Turkiſh Monarch was born 
in the camp, and was as full of fire as his 
Father had been of moderation; he thirſted 
after fame and victory. It was therefore 

ſuppoſed that his firſt attempt would be to 
_ overthrow the Byzantine empire. Venice 
ſaw the thunder ſtorm approaching and re- 
newed her application to the Emperor. 
THE Republic ſent Usdv6 new models 

for ' rendetthg ROY ill more e 
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tive, plans for the more expeditious ma- 
nagement of ſmall arms, and a ſcheme for 
the conſtruction of Mortars, that threw out 
heavy Bomb-ſhells pregnant with fire and 
ruin, Some Armourers from Breſcia came 
with UsonG's deputy, and they were ſet- 
tled in the Emperor's ſchool of arts; bot 
the Perſians ſtill preferred their bows to 
fire-arms, in the make of which they ex- 
celled all other nations. By theſe, they 
ce ſaid, Cyrus has conquered Aſia; ; by theſe 
< the wiſe NUSHIRWAN has made the Roman 
Empire tremble.” They were ſtill more 
| averſe to cannon, nor was it poſlible to re- 
concile them to its uſe, 
News ſtill more diſmal. arrived. foams: = 
Faſt. The old intendant of the venerable 
LIEwWANG arrived at Shiras, and forthwith 
repaired to his friend Sherin Khan. © I bring, 
« ſaid he, letters and packets for the Em- 
6 peror, but previous to their delivery, pre- 
« pare his mind, and fortify Liosua's foul 
« for diſaſtrous tidings.” 
so was proof againſt, dejefion ; but 
it required delicacy and caution to manage 
the Empreſs, whoſe health had been impaired 
by her fatiguing journey to the Palm-groves. 
She was therefore only told that LIE WANG 
was ill. He is dead,” cried the ſympa- 
5 thizing 


! # 
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thizing daughter, and fell half expiring on 


a ſofa, It was now in vain to conceal the 


ſad diſaſter from her. Litwans, rich in 
honours and in years, had died in the birth- 
place of the wiſe Con-fu-zee, which was alſo 
his native city: before his deceaſe he had 
ſent the table of his lineage to the Empreſs, 

« Tt is now her part, ſaid he, to pay due 
c homage to her great Progenitors ; ſhe is 
« to me far more than any ſon.” He ſent 
to the Emperor ſome writings of Con- -fu-zee 
on the ſcience of government, with anno- 
| tations of his own; and to the Empreſs 
ſome Chineſe rarities. 5. Fhe Tien, ſaid he, 


ce has deſtined UsonG for illuſtrious pur- 
„ poſes, why elſe is he endowed. with gifts 


e of a moſt extraordinary nature? and why: 
«© doth he poſleſs that rare virtue of making 


all his ſhining qualities ſubſervient to the 


« welfare of mankind?” He aſſured the 
Empreſs of his unaltered love, and the name 
of LiosUA was the laſt accent which e 
on his faultering lips. 


| Liosva found, like other aer fouls 


a : woekll conſolation in brooding over the, 
cauſe of her diſtreſs. She was inquiſitively 
anxious to know each circumſtance that had, 
attended Litwaxo' s deccaſe, : | 
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cc ordered the table of his lineage to be brought 


tions, had Stäced this table. When he came 


to her anceſtors. Great God of Heaven! 


eli ſhe fulfil e:ch filial obligation, and her 


cc wiſe Anceſtors.” 1 
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Not Con-fu- Zee himſelf, ſaid the intend- 
« ant, was more calmly refigned to fate; 
« his ſtrength had long been much impair- 
« ed, and it was conſpicuous to all who 
« faw him, that the ruinous condition of the 
- Empire, added to ſome ſecret corroding i in 
his breaſt, deſtroyed his conſtitution more 
ec than even his years. On the morning of 
de his laſt day, after a fleepleſs night, he 


« him from the hall of his anceſtor. He 
e glanced over the many illuſtrious names, 
* which during the ſpace of thirty genera- 


te to the name of the renowned Con fu- Zee, 
« he ſtopped a moment with a complacent | 
« ſmile ;” „My line ends, ſaid he, perhaps 
<6 my male deſcendants might have tarniſh the 
es glory of their Progenitors z but 1 leave 
behind me a daughter, who does honour 


„ ſhower down thy choiceſt bleflings on her 
& head ! She was a duteous child; pioully 


life was formed upon the precepts of her 


« T HE fervency with which this ej jaculation 
<« was uttered quite ſpent the venerable ſage ; ; 
the lamp of life burnt dim, he nerceived it 

No extinguiſh- 
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« extinguiſhing ; ** My days, ſaid he, in mut- 
« tering accents, are at an end; thou, O 
« Tien ! beſt knoweſt whether my time has 
e becn employed in conformity to thy will; 
« but then neither is the fragile nature of 
«© mortals hidden from thy ſight. Always to 
ebe wiſe is a perfection to which no mortal 
can attain; none of us reſemble the an- 
« cient ſages whom thou haſt ſent us for 
patterns; but thou loveſt thoſe, good only 
in intention; O! let thy mercy ſhadow 
oer my foul, and hide indulgent mine 
errors from thy ſight. Thus without 
fear, without perturbation of mind, without 
ce a pang or ſingle groan: like the mellow fruit 
c of Litſhi, when nature parts it from the 
a hending bough, or like the ſun deſcending 
« to his weſtern bed, ſo Litewans expired.” 
Liosva, with the approbation of the 
Emperor, put on the deepeſt mourning. She 
_ cauſed an apartment to be fitted up with 
ſolemn pomp for the reception of the lineage 
table, the whole furniture of which came 
from China. Here ſhe removed her books, 
and hither almoſt daily ſhe reſorted to be- 
moan her loſs, and fill her mind with the 
noble examples of her illuftrious anceſtors. 
Bur UsonG perceived that the affairs of 
the empire rendered his conſtant attention 
« e & TE indi- 
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indiſpenſably neceſſary, he therefore devoted 
each moment to the affairs of ſtate. Dar- 
ling of my ſoul, ſaid he, embracing with 
< tenderneſs his Liosva, recollect whilſt 
„ indulging in thy griefs, that deprived of 
** thee, UsoNG cannot pa the heavy 
„ load of life.“ = 
Wirn Litwanc's 16d a learned 
Mandarin had come; he was deſcended from 


Con-fu- zee, but in indigent eee 
A Chineſe citizen at a foreign court is 


ſingular phenomenon. Usonc noticed . 


ſtranger, and thought him poſſeſſed of ſome 
engaging qualities, and in one of thoſe 
evenings which the Emperor paſſed in ſocial 
converſe, he aſked the Mandarin on what ac- 


count he had left his civilized country, to ſeek | 
refuge amongſt a people, whom from his 


earlieſt infancy, he muſt have been taught to 


| look upon as barbarians. 


OEL-Fv replied, Barbariſm cannot pre- 
& yail where UsonG ſways the ſceptre. T 
** am a native of EKio- fee, the birth- place of 


Con- fi- zce, in the province of Shang-tong. 
was taught the ſciences, and aſcended 
* by gradation to the uſual degrees; but I 
„ muſt intreat the Emperor (continued he 
ein a moſt ſubmiſſive tone) if he has a de- 
« fire to hear my ſtory, that he will allow 


1 » 


* me 
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ce me to relate it without a 'Every 
e taſk impoſed I always thought too eaſy, 


tc and the public examinations not ſuffici- 
ce ently rigorous. The labour of a year I 
e could have wiſhed: to diſpatch in a ſingle 


« hour, ſo eager was I to acquire that 


knowledge, after which my ſoul thirſted. 


« I ſtrove to fulfil the twelve duties, and as 


« I writ much, I laboured to exalt virtue, 


and recommend it as the ſureſt road to 
permanent felicity. Though young, I ſoon 
became famous, but was debarred prefer- 
% ment, When a vacancy happened in the 
&« department of polite literature, I was then 
© ſuppoſed to be an Aſtronomer; if it kap- 
„ pened in the civil ene then was I 

« accounted a 1 | 


„Ax length a literary vacaney e in | 


a province far diſtant from my native city. 
« I was appointed, though a ſtranger in the 


place. I redoubled my ardour to gratify the 


_« expectation the Zongtu had formed. I was 
e conſtituted a cenſor of books; I was to read, 
« abridge them, and mark ſuch as I approved. 


* A blue circle drawn round the Author's 5 


name, denoted my cenſure, a. Fed * ſigni- 
fied my approbation. 
« I ACQUITTED myſelf 1 beſt 


* of wy judgment; humanity inclined me to 
u bs ET 827 obe 
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o be ſparing of my hlus penciJ,,and to uſg. che 
< red oſtenex than ſtrict juſtice would: warrant. 
Vet it became known that I was the literary 
* cenſor, and all the learned joined in a com- 
< plaint againſt me: I was libelled from every 
« quarter, and ſo perſecuted with defences, 
* confutations and. lampoons, that. a friend 
* adviſed. me either to throw aſide my pen- 
s cil, or at leaſt reje& the cenſuring colour. 
& L wiſely choſe the former as the. beſt alter- 
% native, and well it was I did ſo, for the 
AZongtu who had promoted me to the office, 
*© had reſolyed to deprive me of it. He 
<< flatters, ſaid the rigid Sage, e af that 
duty he owes to the public.“ 
„IHN went into another province where 
ea ſuitable employment had been promiſed 
6 me, but the Bonzes conſpired againſt me, 
e and the Zongtu was at their devotion. 
„The wretch is a downright Atheiſt, | 
* exclaimed they, and raiſed a thouſa nd un- 
© heard- of calumnies againſt me; thus all 
« my hopes were in an inſtant vaniſhed: 
„ ]y this fituation my only comfort was 
« my conſcious innocence, 1 repaired to 
« Fokien where the Bonzes are deteſted. 
« The Zongtu was pleaſed to rank me 
0 amongſt the number of his friends. I was 
99 the companion of his evening hours ; yet he 
« was himſelf an infidel, and believed not in 
yh Tien; 
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&« Tien; he held no moral diſtinction between 
good and evil, and as to any ſupreme Judge 
« of men, he diſclaimed the notion. Me he 
te deemed, a follower of Lacking , but not 
„ chuſing to conceal the veneration with 
« which I adored Tien, and declaring that 1 
preferred virtue to vice, I loſt this. ſtation 
„ alſo. The Zongtu, indulged his ſpleen ſo 
far as to write againſt me in the fouleſt 
bis language, thangee he was an entire/ſtrangor 
to My” writings.” 
I nxxXm reſorted. to. Pekin, vi | was 
« employed in ſtate affairs, and entruſted with 
papers of the utmoſt. conſequence. L was 
to defend the Emperor's right to the Illes 
Liu Riu, in oppoſition to the claim of Ni- 
ſgon. It now occurred to me; that Lhad ob- 
e tained the confidence of my ſuperiors, but 
my vanity was: ſoon: ſeverely-mortified;s, 1 
_ © had. exerted; the whole force of my abilities 
to in validate Nipon's claim, yet was it ru- 
e mqaured abroad that I wasia Nipomian.“ 
„ HEREUPON I-threw myſelf into the arms 
of the ſcienees, and. there found the moſt 


« ſolacing delight. I now thought myſelf in 


<<. poſlleffion. ofa; treaſure- of which, nothing 
( could depriva me. But here again I. found 
muyſelf miſtaken; a treaty, was entered into 
{© with. Nipon; a. powerful. party of the cour- 
» FThe Chineſe Epicure. | 

| 16 : © tiers 
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« tiers who were ſecretly in the intereſt of 
that kingdom, became my implacable ene- 
“ mies, and ſought every occaſion to diſtreſs 
and harraſs me, for having formerly main- 

tc tained the rights of Taiſing. : 
„ Trex, ſaid I at laſt, ſpeaks not to men 


© by the mouths of mortals, His ſovereign 


„guidance is the herald which proclaims 
« his will; China I muſt quit, 'tis ſo his 
e fate decrees. And whither can I fly but 
to the great exemplar of all earthly good- 
„* neſs? LIEwANG concealed not from me 
i the eſteem he felt for the ſon of his 
« choice, whom he had entruſted with his ſole 
and darling child.” | 

- UsonG replied to this narration thus: 
To ſeek the reward of virtue amongſt 
©* mortals is a vain purſuit. The wiſe daily 
< urge the degeneracy of their ſpecies, and 
„hen they find by experience, that the 
« picture they drew, reſembles the origi- 
nal, ſhould they ftill complain? I am 
1 obliged to Oel. fu for thus ſeeking ſhelter 
« in my dominions and er to wanne! for 
6 relief.” 


_ VsoxsG conſulted the Chineſe tage! in 


private affairs. He ſubmitted ſtate ſecrets to 


his diſcuſſion, and as the Emperor over- 
looked the memorials drawn up by him, 
| $97 he 


* 
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be ſoon found in Oel- u an uſeful ſervant, 
though accuſed in China of different con- 
tradictory vices ; but even from the Man- 
darin's misfortunes, UsoN d inferred his vir- 
tue. Oel. fu had always ſteadily adhered to 
bis principles, and had alternately offended 
different ſects and parties, who ſought at 
the expence of the public good, to pro- 
mote. their own moſt ſelfiſh views, The 
great too frequently attach themſelves to 
thoſe, who are moſt ready to execute ſuch 
projects, as bid faireſt to advance their own 
emolument. 

THE Emperor with unremitted een 
perſevered to promote the welfare of Perſia. 
The ſages to whom he had committed the 
taſk of compiling the wiſe Nusnirwan's 
laws, had finiſhed their work. Usons him- 
{elf reviſed thoſe laws, and ſtudied how to 
render them ſo plain and evident, that no 
one could miſtake their meaning. He took 
care that they ſhould all be ſimple con- 
curring with each other, and alſo that each 
deciſion ſhould alike extend to many caſes. 
« The Legiſlator muſt have in mind all diſ- IPO 
te tin& caſes ; he ſhould ſo frame his laws as 
that they may comprehend them all, and 
es thus one deciſion would include the 108. i 
* * to all his laws a biaſs in favour 
of 
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of the poor, the friendleſs, and. the ſubject. 
he Emperor's ſceptre is a ſword, ſaid he, 
« the great are ſæreened by power, the law, 
& ſhould: be a. ſafeguard to the defenceleſs.” 
He exempted: none from. an obedience to 


theſe laws; the Prieſts, the Military, the 


Emperor's Demeſnes, were, all. amenable to 
the ſame tribunal which adjudged the cauſe 
of the meaneſt peaſant, The determination 


of a proceſs was limited to a certain, num- 


ber of days, few charges and replications 
were admitted, ſhort delays - were allowed, 
and the judges were prohibited from recciy- 
ing preſents, under pain of infamy and de- 
gradation. Two days in the week did the 
Emperor. himſelf preſide 1 in the high Courts 

of Judicature. 


Soo after this, 83 publiſhed A Code 


of military laws, which related merely to the 
uſe of arms and military diſcipline. In af- 
fairs which concerned the public peace and 
| ſafety, the ſoldiery were ſubject, to the civil 
magiſtrate. The power, of the military, eſpe- 
_ cially in the Eaſt, he ſaw, was too exceſſive, 


and ſhould a ſoldier be liable only to ſubmit 
to the ſentence of another ſoldier, the con; 
ſequence would be deplorable. Im plicit obe- 
dience to command, abſtaining, from acts of 
violence,” and intrepidity in, the greateſt dan: 

. Sers, 


* 
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gers; were duties moſt forcibly inculcated, 
Deſerting from the ſtandard, or giving 
ground in a; battle, before the general; him- 
ſelf. had, recalled; the banner of Perſia, was 
death without colour of mercy, and even 
after, a retreat was ſounded, to ſtray, from 
the banners was. capitally puniſhed. Us 


well knew that the freeſt ſtates amongſt the 


weſtern Empire had: become invineible by 


the rigid; ſtrictneſs of their. military diſci- 


pline; he alſo knew. that. what 1s. puniſhed 
inſtantanequſly, without mitigation, ſeldon- 
enters into the minds of: men to com- 
mit. 

By. theſe regulations. the. Emperor brought 


matters ſo. about; as that the appearance af 


the military, which in. other countries is 


_ deemed the. heavieſt curſe, was. by. the Per- 


ſians thought the greateſt bleſſings *: The 
pay alſo of the Perſian. foldiers was ſuch as 


to afford the men a-plentiful ſubſiſtence, and 
their pride kept them from meanneſſes, in- 


ſomuch that they ſcorned to plane fruit 


without. firſt. obtaining the owner: 8 leave, 


Let. the Ottomans, ſaid. they, plunder, and 


© opprels. their fellow 2 we are Perr 


or ſia 8 protectors,” | 


„ Della, Valle Tom, iv. Ve. by 
| NusSHIR- 
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ly mind ſhe was carefully inſtructed. Nu- 


penetrated through every diſguiſe, and UsoxG 


Throne fate might decree his daughter to 


the North-weſt provinces of Perſia, In 
every place he inſpected into the judicial 
proceedings, and ſeldom found cauſe to 


| Regulars and Militia, and, the uſe of fire- 


| ts and ſtrictly inquired concerning the 
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NusHIRWANI being now in her tenth 
year, Usox gave orders that ſhe ſhould be 
educated in the ſame manner as her young 
brothers, when they arrived at proper age, 
She was taught Hiſtory, Laws, Geography, 
natural hiſtory, public regulations /produc- 
tive of national utility, the means where. 
by the plenty of a ſtate is ſecured, the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and in ſhort, in every 
thing that could contribute to form a prince- 


SHIRWANI had all her father's fortitude, 
accompanied with her mother's gentleneſs, 
Her mind was acute, her quick diſcernment 


with rapturous delight beheld, that whatever 
occupy, ſhe would prove a bleſſing to "op 


es -ee0 
Taz Emperor undertook another; journey, 


3 by his uſual retinue; he viſited 


rectify any decree. He reviewed both the 


arms excepted, he found them both expert "8 
their exerciſe. He viſited the workhouſes of the 


Mines, 2 
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Mines, the Steel-works of Maſanderan, the 
turquoiſes of Firuzkuh, and the other ſources 
of Perſia's wealth. The increaſe of Mul- 


berry- trees, and» the improvement of Gar- 


dens and Meadows, gave him infinite plea- 

ſure. He every where ſaw new houſes, 
found the towns cleared of the rubbiſh, 
and elegant edifices riſing out of the 
ruins, occaſioned by former cruel Sovereigns. 
What few inſtances of ſeverity he ſhewed 
were unavoidable, whereas marks of his 
goodneſs and liberality were every . to 
be met with. 


In a lonely place, on the way to Maſan- 


deran, he deſignedly ſtrayed from his retinue, 


to ride to a thatched cottage, which ſtood on 
an eminence at ſome diſtance from the road. 
The hill was divided by low walls into many 
terraſſes, all planted with ſhrubs and herbs 
adapted to the ſituation. The diſtant proſ- 
pect of this little hill excited the Emperor's 


curioſity ; the whole was an imitation of 
Chineſe induſtry. A Sage, bending beneath 
the weight of years, was fitting amidſt his 


numerous offspring, and counſelling them 
whilſt they chearfully followed their daily 
occupations. Father, ſaid Usonc, how 
© many are the days of thy years?” Sir, 
« Ks the venerable b, my years are 


| numer- 
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© numerous 3 I have ſeen the tents of Timur 
„ pitched in that plain, from whence thou 
* now haſt come.” What ſay'ſt thou to 


e the former times? What thinkeſt thou 


« of the preſent ?” *The pliant reed is not 


40 « deſtroyed by bending, replied the antient 


00 Cottager. I have ſeen Timur, like a lion 
« did he govern ; he attacked thoſe only who 
& could reſiſt him, and always ſpared the 
e feeble. Other Princes ſucceeded, who ruled 
like Shaktah*; even thoſe they ſlaughtered 
& who ſiruggled not; but, as a lifeleſs corpſe, 
© ſubmitted patiently to each injury. Now 
ce methinks the elephant reigneth, who con- 
6 tented lives on the fruits of the earth ; he 
« delights not in ſpoils, yet is he Hluftrious | 


* Timur's troops plundered us of our neceſ- 


„ faries, and under his degenerate Succeſſors 
„ our childrens i innocence ſecured them not 
< againſt luſt and rapine, whereas now our 


$6 offspring, cattle, and the fruits of our in- 


© duſty, all theſe we can ſafely call our 
© own. Let but UsoxG live, and this whole 
„hill will become a fertile garden, and this 


hut a little village, peopled by the iſſue of 


" my body.” The old man was a Mongale, 
who, _ having been carried priſoner into 


; © Beaſts of prey, which in the night dig up and 
dexour dead bodies. 
China, 
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China, had there learnt agriculture. This diſ- 


courſe charmed Us od, who left the aged Cot- 


tager ſome tokens of his generoſity, but never 
did the Tartar know that he had converſed 
in his homelv cot with Perſia's Sovereign, 
UsoNnG haſtened towards Maſanderan, in 
order to travel through that Province in the 
ſpring, when its fertilizing ſtreams and 
ſalubrious air give it the appearance of a 
terreſtrial Paradiſe. The flowers reared in 
other countries by the aid of art, the tulips 
which decorate the gardens of the Turkiſh 
Monarchs, the hyacinths, the pride of 
Weſtern parterres—all earth's choice embel- 


liſhments were here ſpontaneouſly produced, 


The twining vines claſped the verdant trees 
in cloſe embraces, and, though unpruned, 


they bore the luſcious grapes that made the 


beſt of 1 wines, Shady woods, in the thickeſt 


order ſet, here crown the verdant hills ; 


and in this delicious province Nature wan- 
tons in her gay attire, and puts forth all her 


charms to make the ſeaſon look more gay. 


Usoxs circuited about to avoid the defart, | 
which he grieved to ſee extending over ſa 
conſiderable a part of his er F Though 


* The Caſpian ſea beating on the ſhore of Perſia, 


renders this adjacent S an uohealthy. marſh, 
H:inway, f 
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be took the route of Caſwin, yet was he 
obliged to paſs over a ridge of mountains 
before he could reach Eſtrerabad, where he 
erected ſome forts, and ſtationed a garriſon 
ſufficient to repel the invaſions of the rebel- 
lious Hircanians, and the neighbouring 
favage Turcomans. He praiſed the induſſry 
of the inhabitants of the flouriſhing Reſhd, who 
enjoyed more fruitful commerce, and acquired 
greater riches, than ſome whole Provinces, 
In Gilan he admired the laboriouſneſs of the 
comely, well-form'd women, who, through- 
out this fertile Diſtrict, followed agriculture, 
Purſuing his journey along the Caſpian 
ſhore, he turned further weſtward ; here 
he ſtrictly enjoined his Delegate to curb the 
licentious manners of the mountaineers near 
Knawer, where, from times immemorial, 
vices the moſt abominable had been daily 
praftiſed; the inhabitants being loſt to all 
ſenſe of ſhame. The moſt criminal expe- 
rienced the Emperor's abhorrence, and the 
reſt were threatened with a total extir- 
pation, if they continued longer to diſhonour 
Perſia, He diſpatched thither a body of 
Chriſtian Georgians, to ſee the Civil Magif- 
trates orders put in execution; then croſſing 


the famous river Araxis, he he viſited An 
and 
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and Shamachia, ſituated unfortunately too | 
near the Leſgians. 

AT Baku he made a ſhort ſtay, and 
thought it not beneath his dignity to take a 
view of the. marvellous works of nature in 
the Peninſula of Okeſra. He had a taſte 
for natural Curioſities; he ſaw the many 
perpetual ſubterraneous fires; he traced the 
ſources of Naphtha, whoſe vapours take 
fire, and burns unextinguiſhably; he ſur- 
veyed the roaring ſea conſtantly throwing up 
the Petrol, and the hill Jugtopa, from whoſe 
lofty ſummit iſſues an unctuous ſlime, which 
ſometimes ſpouts into the air like a foun- 
tain *, | Es 

Tur Emperor fixed the limits of this 
journey at the moſt antient city of Derbent: 
Here he gave audience to the Leſgian Depu- 
ties. Thoſe martial Mountaineers, incited 
merely by UsonG's virtue, tendered him 
their ſubmiſſion; reſerying at the fame time 
mw enjoyment of their liberties, of which 

ey had never, been deprived. This City, 
2 Ki eas Key of the Perſian Empire, he 
fortified, and put the caſtle in the beſt poſ- 
ture of defence; here alſo 12 n A 
body of his Kurds. £ 


® See Kerbel Ames asd Ez 
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Fuß Fperök returned again over al- 
moſt impaſſible and ſky-towring mountains 
to Ardewil; ſituated amongſt flowery meads, 
celebrated for many antient monuments of 
the holy Alids, and for the richeſt ſheep- 
paſtures 1 in all Perſia. 

Os his return UsonG found his faith- 
ful friend Dhhuneid, who, having loſt 
his venerable father, had juſt finiſhed his 
mourning. His ſon, the young Haider, he 
preſented to the Emperor ; he was the per- 
fect 1 image of the beauteous Emeta. 

Bur now did the clouds of fate begin to 
eclipſe our Hero's happineſs. Deſtiny, 
which led UsoNG: from bondage to the Per- 
ſian Throne, dared now, after he had ſo 
well acquitted himſelf in proſperity, to try 
his fottitude by the touchſtone of adverſity, 

5 Scarce hat he returned, when tlie Abyſſinlan 
diſeaſe“ began to rage at Shiras, with a 

fury unknown for many years. Thoufands 
of the moſt beauteous women, and multi. 
tades of children, were carried off; at 
length the peſtiferous contagion reaching tlie 
Imperial Palace, ſeized Djbuntit and Ruſlan 
the Emperor's tod fons; Lrosv A valued 

' her own ſafety fo little, that ſhe coutd' not 


L 


„The Small-pek. | 
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be kept from the couch of her expiring 
children: he conſtantly attended them till 
their laſt hour, by which means ſhe drew in 
the poiſonous vapours exhaled from their 
morbid bodies; and though ſhe was not 
immediately infected, yet did her health vi- 
| ſibly ſuffer, ſo that her delicate frame ſhewed 
every ſymptom of approaching diflolution. 

UsoNnG jaw with conſternation the hopes 
of Perſia thus periſhing from his arms; his 
only r now was the noble-minded Ny- 
SHIRWANI: yet he mourned his loſs far 
more as an Emperor, who has an affection 
for his people, than as a father, bereft of 
his darling offsprings. He began to be appre- 
henſive leſt all his labours ſhould be loſt, and 
the Empire again relapſe into its former ſtate 
of barbariſm and wretchedneſs; he ſaw no 
remedy for ſo deplorable an evil, but the 
marriage of his daughter. 

Tux. Perſian ſceptre being her portion, 
UsoxG:iwas anxiouſly cautious to find out 
a Prince deſerving of her, and capable of 
foſtering hopes, that under his ſway. the 
people's happineſs would be ſecured. 

Hk rejected all Sovereign Princes : 
«Perſia, ſaid he, ſo loyally attached to its 
* Emperor, ſhall never become a province 
* to another State, nor be expoſed to the 
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galians had never learned to curb their head- 


young Haider; a deſcendant of Ali and of 


the Perſians: The Haſſenides, and all the 


manners, and engaging form, ao bid fair 


happineſs. 


Throne of Org: No Perſian could refuſe 


&« rapacity of foreign Governors; ; who, not 
« being ſons of the Empire, would only 
& plunder and prey upon the State.“ 

Tu worthy Prince alſo excluded his 
own kindred the T/hengides : The Nowians 
of his Court had often touched his generous 
patriotic heart with anguiſh. Theſe Mon- 


ſtrong paſſions, nor could they be brought 
to ſubmit to the yoke of mild and equitable 
laws; their rough-hewn naturesrendered them 
incapable of refined ſenſations, and deſtitute 
of theſe, a Prince can never be the father of © 
his people. 
Tux hopes of Usonc were centered in 


Ihmael. His religious principles were the 
ſame as thoſe profeſſed by the generality of 


Clergy, were ready to extol him to the 
people, as a choice 'gift beftowed by boun- 
teous Heaven. UsonG hoped compleatly to 
model him for his exalted ſtation ; his gentle 
for eſtabliſhing his N USCHIRWANTI' 8 wg 


"Taz Emperor firſt ec the young 
Princeſs to be acknowledged Heireſs of the 


to 
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to gratify the idol of their hearts in all bis. 
wiſhes ; and the people knew their Monarch 
too well to harbour a doubt about his con - 
duct, when iſſuing a public edict; he de- 
clared himſelf ſo ſatisfied with his a . 
virtue and abilities, as to propoſe her as his 
Succeſſor to the Throne. He alſo aſſured 
the people, that in the choice of a Conſort 
for his daughter, the welfare of the State 
ſhould be firſt conſulted. He next cauſed 
her name to be inſerted as ſole Heireſs to the 
Throne in all the public Regiſters, in the 
different Courts of Juſtice, and in the ſeve- 
ral departments of Law, Religion, . 
and the Finance. 

HE afterwards diſcloſed his mind to the 
yet dejected Liosva; whom, claſping with 
a warm embrace, he requeſted to prepare the 
young Princeſs for the intended marriage, and 
ſo to manage matters, that NusniRwaNt 
might, without expoſing herſelf to view, 
notice the Reno Light of the youthful | 
id.. 

An occaſion ſoon offered: A private tour- 
nament was celebrated in the interior Courts 
of the Imperial Palace, between the young 
Grandees, in honour, as was given out, of 
the Emperor's daughter being Peel 
Heireſs of the Empire. N 
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NUSHIRWANI was in her thirteench year, 
but in form, and mental endowments, ſhe far 
ſurpaſſed what might be expected from an 
age ſo tender; ſhe had the quickeſt. ſenſibi- 
lity, and the moſt feeling heart. The 
young Alid abounded in 'perfattians,. and 
was four. years older than the at 
Princeſs, 

TRR Empreſs obſerved the fitteſt time for 
making her daughter acquainted with the 
important change, her reſpectable father had 
reſolved on for her. NusHIRWANI, 
« ſaid the tender mother, is worthy to peſ- 
„ ſeſs, and capable of ſwaying Usonc's 
awful ſceptre herſelf, but a deference 
e muſt be paid to popular prejudices : 
« UsoxG. has ſelected a Prince, who. will 
« eaſe my NUSHIRWANI1 of the cares, of 
government; and, in the happy choice 
< he has made, all that can gratify Perſia's 
% wiſhes, or the defires of his dee 
« daughter, are concentered.“ 

NuskIxRwAxI bluſhed, was ſilent for a. 
moment, then throwing herfelf at_ the feet 
of her adored mother, ſhe kiſſed her hand, 
bedewing it with ſome tears, and intreated 
ſome further time to reflect on an affair, 
deciſive of her own fate, and che hapgineb of 
ſo many thouſands. | 
Liosva 
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LiosVa had too much penetration to look 
upon this requeſt for delay as the effect alto- 
gether of virgin modeſty; ſhe rather thought 
it proceeded from an objection harboured in 
the Princeſs's breaſt, againſt the propoſed 
alliance. She would not, however, refuſe 
her daughter the ſhort reſpite ſhe required; 
eſpecially as ſhe was now emerged out of her 
infant ſtate. ** In eight days, faid the Em- 
e preſs, it is expected that my NVsnn- 
«© WANT will declare her mind; but con- 
« fident I am ſhe can have no inclination 
„ repugnant to the will of a wiſe and tender 
„father, am: as her re. alſo, ſhe 
© muſt revere . 

Tx eight days das rapidly for the ; 
embarraſſed NusHIR WAN: Again ſhe threw 
| herſelf at her indulgent mother's feet, 
„My hand and life, ſaid ſhe, are both the 
« Emperor's ; ſhould he require a ſacrifice 
of both, with alacrity I obey.” © And 
hy ſpeaks NusniRwaxI of her life?” 
„ Becauſe, replied ſhe, I wiſh not for its 


«* continuance, if I am to give my hand to 


„Haider.“ 

Tur Empreſs knew her dre poſſeſſed 
an intrepid reſolution, ſomewhat reſembling 
her courageous father: Had the profeflion 
of arms been conſiſtent with her ſex, ſhe 

35 would 
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would have excelled the braveſt Generals. 
| Liosua, therefore deſired to know the 
exception the Princeſs could make to the 
young Haider. 
Loox did NuSHIRWANT ſuppreſs her 
ſecret diſlike; but at length, incapable of 
withſtanding her mother's tenderneſs, ſhe 
frankly owned—that ſhould ſhe marry, ſhe 
ſhould love her Conſort with an affection 
unlimited; but that ſhe alſo in return ex- 
pected an undivided heart. She knew, ſhe 
faid, full well the privilege the Eaſtern 
Princes claimed as their undoubted right ; 
but that, from her infancy, ſhe had been 
accuſtomed to ſee the Emperor doat on his 
beloved Liosua only, who alone deſerved 
the fulneſs of his affection: She had always 
obſerved, that the happineſs of the Empreſs 
depended on this ſweet endearing prefe- 
rence. That as for herſelf, ſhe ſhould be 
the moſt wretched Princeſs m the univerſe 
if another ſhared in this attachment ; and 
her miſery would be proportionably in- 
creaſed, as her affection for her Conſort 
was ſincere and ardent. 
| Sh had heard one of her women ſpeak of 
the young Ald, long before he could flatter 
him ſelf with gaining the hand of Nushik- 
 WANI; ſhe was a that Sulima, a Cir- 
_ _ _cathan 
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caſſian of exquiſite beauty, whoſe mind was as 
lovely as her face divinely fair, reigned abſo- 
lute miſtreſs over young Haiders heart. Un- 
able to live without her, he had brought her 
with him even in his father's company 1, 
« continued the Imperial Princeſs weeping, T 
e propoſe to love my wedded Lord; without 
« this hope the bridal chaplet would gall me 
« more than fetters of the heavieſt iron. I 
ec abhor the thought of being the loathed wife 
« of a diſguſted Conſort, whoſe heart is with 
another whilſt he puts a force upon him- 
e ſelf to teize me with careſſes; and I ſhould 
te be tempted to think my birth an extreme 
„hard fate, ſhould I, conſcious of my 
„rights, avenge myſelf, and thus become a 
* determined foe to him, whom I eſpouſed 
« as an inſtrument. to n my hap- 
« pineſs,” 

TEE Enpreſs, much embarraſſed by this 
_ reſolute language, diſmiſſed the Princeſs, 
“Care, ſaid ſhe with an emphatic air of 
« friendly earneſtneſs, care ſhall be taken 
„that NusHIRWaANI's obedience ſhall not 
ebe prejudicial to her happineſs ; but ſhe 
© muſt likewiſe recolle&, that Usonc's. 
« views are far too exalted and important, 
« to yield to ſcruples pardonable in a female | 
of inferior rank, but highly unbe- 

K 3. coming 


« coming in the Heireſs of the Perſian 


* Empire. 

LioswvA made the Emperor believe that 
Nus$SHIRWANI oppoſed her mother's coun- 
ſels from baſhfulneſs only: In the interim 
ſhe diſpatched a female attendant, whom 


ſhe could confide in, for the beauteous 


Sulima. The Empreſs requeſts to ſpeak 
© with the bright ornament of Arabia,” ſaid 
the Meſſenger; and, without giving the 
alarmed Circafhan time to reply, “ Sultma, 
« continued ſhe, can have nothing to- fear 


from the well known goodneſs of our 


„ Empreſs ; but the interview is OW 
« {bly neceſſary,” 

THe beautiful Slave heſitated not to tin 
the ſummons; ſhe proſtrated herſelf at the 
feet of the Empreſs. ** Death, ſaid ſhe, 
(the tears fireaming in her eyes) death is 
„ my due: Shall Salima, a purchaſed Slave, 
&« diſpute a Prince's heart with the Heireſs 
„of Perſia?” For ſhe gueſſed the motive 
which induced the Empreſs to ſend for her. 

«© THe charming Sulima, ſaid the Empreſs 
« with a perſuaſive, irreſiſtable ſweetneſs, in 
thus diſcloſing to me the ſecrets of her 
ee heart, confers: an obligation: But I de- 
& ſerve her confidence. Hear me, thou fair, 
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60 beloved of Haider, hear me as thou wouldſt 


ea fond, a tender mother. 

& SULIMA never can expect that Dſbuneid 
© will deprive his race of the Throne of 
« Cyrus, merely that his fon may totally 


devote himfelf to the youthful charms of a 


lovely beauty. The intended marriage 
« will inevitably take place: The attractive 


« graces of Sulima may, for a while, ſecure 


« young Haider's heart; but what then will 


„ he her fate? All Perfia will deteſt the 


* magic ſweetneſs of her beauty, by which 
* Perſia's heireſs, and Usoxd's daughter, is 


% made unhappy. Dfhuneid will employ all 


de his paternal authority, to tear a ſon from 
« his faſcinating | charmer's boſom; the 


whole world will be againſt Salima; and 


© nothing will befriend her, but a young 
* man's wavering heart. Will this heart 


© be proof againſt the cold indifference that 


* ſucceeds enjoyment? Will it withſtand 
© the united force of parental affection, 
* of conjugal endearment, and of friendſhip 
„ moſt ſublime? When once ſo many 
potent Counſellors, backed by Perſia's 
< wiſhes, have prevailed, what then will 
te be the fate of Sulima, deprived of a Prince, 


« whoſe Wg R careſſes conſtitute her 


c only happineſs 7 
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« BuT Sulima happily poſſeſſes e 
© ing, as well as beauty. She will reflect 
„ that a young man's love is but of ſhort 
; duration; and that, when forſaken, her 
1 remaining years will be like ſome chear- 
1 * leſs deſart, without a ſingle ray of com- 
© fort. She, therefore, will ſacrifice to the 
welfare of the State a paſſion, which the 
© mere volatile fickJenefs of youth may ſo 
<« eaſily extinguiſh ; and Perſia has no ho- 
„ nour, no fayour in ſtore, which. Sulima may 
« not expect, if ſhe concurs to remove the 
& impediments which now obſtruct the ge- 

„ neral happineſs of the Empire.“ 

SULIMA liſtened with attention moſt pro- 
found; ſhe, reflected awhile—then kifling 
with humility the garment of the Empreſs, 
„What am I, cried ſhe, that I ſhould ba- 
& ]unce my fate with that of Perſia ? The 
bes auguſt LrosUA's will thall be to me 2 

| ce law.” - | 
Tux Empreſs retained her in the _ 
and gave her alſo a conſiderable poſt at 
court. The diſtinguiſhed, marks, of royal 
favour with which. this fair Circaſſian was 
honoured, added to her perſonal charms, ſoon 
induced a grandee oſ the court to ſue for 
her hand in marriage; ſhe was portioned ag 
a friend of the Empreſs, and thus permanent 
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felicity rewarded her for the ſacrifice of a 
youthful paſſion. 

Harper loved his Sulima with all the 


ardour of a youth and of an Arab, but he 
durſt not ſuffer any marks of extaſy to 


eſcape him in his father's preſence, who 
contemplated with extaſy the grandeur of 


the lids, the propagation of the true faith, 
and the ſplendor of that throne deſcending 
to his offspring. Haider, without reluctance, 


preſented his hand to the fair NUSHIRWANI, - 


nor did ſhe now make any objection to that 
conſort whom UsoxG's wiſdom. had pro- 
vided for her. 

8Sux ſtrove to conciliate the young Prince's 


affections, and ſoon by her perſonal charms, 


united with her mental accompliſhments of 
wit and knowledge, ſhe acquired an abſo- 
lute dominion over her conſort's heart. 


UsonG now prepared once more to viſit 


his Eaſtern provinces, and reached as far 
as Candahar, a place of vaſt importance, 
He made ſome ſtay at Yezd, famous for its 
female beauties, and being ſituated like a 
fruitful iſland in the midſt of ſandy waſtes. 
It is alſo ce ebrated on account of its preci- 
ous oil of roſes, one of thoſe preſents in 
moſt eſteem amongſt the Eaſtern Princes; and 
the rich gold Brocades that are anglais. 
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there. Us o purchaſed ws quantities 
of theſe coſtly goods, as he did in every 
place where inſtitutions of public utility 
ſtood in need of encouragement. He croſſed 
the ſolitary Segeſtan and reached the moun- 
tains of Candahar, Here the Afgan Princes 
waited on him, acknowledging him as their 
protector, but reſerved their independency 
entire. | 

Tux Emperor received them with an affe 
bility natural to him, and diſpenſed ſeveral 
marks of his munificence amongſt theſe war- 
like barbarians. . Nevertheleſs, he omitted 
Not to ſecure Candahar, by environing it 
with a triple circuit of ſtrong ramparts, 
encloſing the whole ſpace between the moun- 
tains, and commanding the feveral paſſes 
leading through them to India. He alſo, 
eſtabliſhed a perpetual camp compoſed of 
ſome thoufands of Georgian Cavalry near 
the fortreſs: his penetration foreſaw the 
danger which threatened the Empire from 
theſe ſavage mountaineers, ſhould the Per- 
Kan ſceptre ever e fall into feebler 
hands. 
Hix Dos TAN was at this time in great 
confuſion, and it would have been an eaſy 
taſk for Perſia to have ſnatched ſome pro- 
vinces from- that diſtracted empire; but 
Usoxc 
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Usoxc had too much generoſity as well as 
wiſdom. * War he conſidered as the ſcourge 
of Heaven, and the theatre of unavoidable 
cruelties ; nothing but neceſſity the moſt 
urgent, could, in UsonG's opinion, juſtify 
a Prince for briuging ſuch calamities upon 
mankind. He found, beſides, that Perſia 
was already too extenſive, and the chain of 
hills towards the eaſt formed a kind of na- 
tural barrier which blind ambition only 
could eyer tempt a Perſian Monarch to tranſ- 
greſs. | 

Tas fatal period now approached when 
UsoNG was to experience the greateſt calami- 
ty that had ever yet befallen him. Ever 
ſince Liosu A's firſt arrival in Perſia, her 
health had been declining ; the air even of 
Shiras ſhe found too ſharp and boiſterous z. 
difficult child-births, together with the loſs 
of her father and her two ſons, had alſo 
made the deepeſt impreſſion on her delicate 
conſtitution ; the felt an inwatd decay, and 
ſaw inevitible death approaching, Know- 
ing the fond affection her conſort bore her, 
the trouble her illneſs would occaſion in his 
generous mind, ſhe dreaded as the very 
worſt of evils. She therefore concealed her 
pangs, and in his preſence aſſumed a ſpright- 
laiefs lo flattering to the Emperor, that tho? 
K 0 he 
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he perceived his conſort's health declining 
daily, yet attributing her illneſs to accidental 
cauſes, he amuſed himſelf with the hopes of 
a recovery, which was, however, impoſſible 
ever to happen. 
| _ » Liosva herſelf now urged the Emperor 
to viſit the important province of Thoraſſan, 
which being ſituated at the extremity of the 
North- eaſtern confines, was ſcarcely a year 
free from the hoſtile invaſions of the neigh- 
bouring turbulent Uſbecks. About this 
time NusHIRWAN1's delivery was expected, 
and L19sua, willing to conceal alſo from her 
daughter s eyes the dreadful ſpectacle of her 
own approaching diſſolution, ordered herſelf 
to be conveyed to Fagrabad, a country- 
ſeat where ſhe affected to entertain hopes 
of her recovery. The Princeſs, being too 
far advanced in her pregnaney to riſk the 
5 journey, remained at Shiras. 
Tux Emperor arrived at Khoralhn; he 
ſurveyed with pleaſure the large and Wat 
province, but with concern he ſaw the 
wide extended ſandy plains. At Meſchet 
he viſited the Mauſoleum of Iman Reza, an 
illuſtrious deſcendant of Ali, and here he 
ſaw a large trading city capable of being 
made the ſtaple for the treaſures of Bokhara 
5 and India, and the products of the Perſian 
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induſtry. He came to Niſabur, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which are the famous turquoiſe 
quarries, and Herat, celebrated for its tapeſtry 
and carpets. Several of the Uſbeck princes 
viſited him, he received them with every mark 
of friendſhip, but knew the fickle nature of 
thoſe people too well to place any confi- 
dence in their profeſſions. The Emperor 
ſtrongly - fortified Marſhirhar, and erected 
ſeveral inacceſſible forts; he built alſo places 
of arms wherein a body of ſtanding forces 
were to be kept. But now on his return to 
Shiras he received the moſt. Ry 
tidings. 
Liosuà, certain of her approaching diſſo- 
lution, with a body all langour, had yet a 
mind all calmneſs and ſerenity; her apart- 
ments ſhe ordered to be decorated with ſweet- 
ſcenting flowers, and choſe her veſtments of 
the gayeſt colours. Each evening ſhe cauſed 
ſome of her women to ſing in her bed- 
chamber, and perform on ſeveral kinds of 
inſtrumental .. muſic in her preſence. | Her 
view in this was to conceal from the whole 
Court the- menacing ſtate of ** OY. 
health, | 

Sun employed one whole diy in writing 
letters, which ſhe ſealed. The following night 
her feebleneſs was ſo much encreaſed as 

| to 
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to confine her wholly to her couch. She 
retained about her ſuch only of her attend- 
ants as were her particular confidants. “ See, 


« ſaid ſhe to the beauteous Sulima, ſee 
„ now the uſe of virtue! View with what 


e calm ſerenity I can quit a throne, and 
c part from a confort far dearer to me than 
« thrones or diadems.” 
N Tis thou, ſage LIE WANG, tis thou 
« that haſt taught me how to live and how 


« to quit this gaudy ſcene of thing. Now, 


„ venerable father, now I experience the 
value. of thy inſtructions. Receive, Oh 


« Tien / thy daughter on whom thou haft 


„ laviſhed thy bounries; protect my NusHIR- 
ANI, and reward that virtue thou thy- 
<« ſelf haſt implanted 1 in the noble Usox'G's 
ce breaſt,” She faid, and ſmiling clofed her 
eyes in peace. UsonG. had been the firſt 


object of her love, UsonG's image was the 
| laſt which played about her heart. 


To conceal this dire event was now im- 


| poſſible ; 5 A Courier therefore Was difpatched 


to the Emperor with the letter, which con- 
tained the laſt words of his een, 
LiosuA. 

« WIIRB Usoxo ſhall break his ſeal - 
„ LrosUA no longer will be an inhabitant 
of earth. Greateſt of men ] O bear in 


ws mind 
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« mind the many, many bleſſings thou haſt 
« received from Tien / Repine not at my 
« death ; this earth is but a theatre whereon 
« the ſovereign arbiter of fate ordains 
that men ſhould exerciſe and diſplay thoſe 
de talents with which he has endowed them. 
« Never yet has Usone derogated from the 
& virtues Tien has befowed upon him. Still 
e therefore, darling of my ſoul, ſtill in this 
« ſevereſt of trials, be thou a bright example 
to thy ſpecies. Submit with reſignation 
„% to the decrees of a Providence wiſe and 
© unerring in all its diſpenſations; drop a 
« filent tear in token of affection for thy 
„ LIOsVa, then be thyſelf again; ftand 
forth the comforter of thy people, and 
e ſeek their welfare with all the vigilant 
« alacrity of a Monarch, whoſe ſole delight 
eis in their happineſs: To wipe away the 
t tears that trickle down the cheeks of the 
« diſtreſſed, will, to a mind like thine, af- 
« ford a pleaſing conſolation.” | 
UsonG's heart, though armed againſt the 
ſtrokes of fate, was wounded by this unex- 
pected ſhock; he withdrew into a tent, 
forbid all perfons entrance there, and paſſed 
a whole day and a tedious difmal night in 
ſilent reflection on his unſpeakable loſs, 
With the W ſenſibility he felt the 
i = Ales" 
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cover his melancholy fate. NusHIRWANI, 
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value, the ineſtimable value of that prize 
which he had now for ever loſt, and his 
future life he viewed as a dreary waſte 
wherein he was to labour without reward, 
and gloomy evenings were to ſucceed each 
toilſome day. Every hour he would feel 

the loſs he had ſuſtained, in being bereft of 
his only friend, the co-partner of his heart, 
in whom alone he could confide, and who 
was rich in reſources to alleviate every anxi- 


DsnuneiD, who had accompanied the 
Emperor, could in his firſt days of mourn- 
ing gain no admiſſion to his heart. UsonG 
neither ſpoke nor wept, but indulged him- 
ſelf in all the luxury of grief by brooding 


perhaps, might have been the only comforter 
to whom her father would have lent an 
ear, but ſhe was far diſtant, and her ſitua- 
tion ſuch as rendered it neceſſary to con- 
ceal from her the ſad event. 
Bur a loud and ſudden peal of onde 
| Touzed the torpid Perſian Emperor from his 
lethargic ſtate of ſullen ſadneſs. A Courier 
arrived from the Weſtern boundaries of the 
Empire with advices that Machmud *, after 


* Mahomet II. 5 
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Morad's quitting a ſecond time the throne, 
had ſtormed and took Byzantium; that Con- 
flantine's laſt ſucceſſor had loſt his life in 


defence of the ſinking throne of Greece, and 


that all the Ottoman countries rung with 
triumphant ſhouts in praiſe of the young 


Roman Emperor, and with exulting hopes 


of acquiring an univerſal monarchy. 


UsoNG was now obliged te ſhake off 


that ſorrow in which he had indulged him- 
ſelf, as the. duty of an heart not entirely 
diveſted of the ſympathetic feelings of na- 
ture. He perceived the neceſſity of his re- 
ſuming the helm of government, as the tre- 
mendous ſtorm was hourly approaching. 


Inſtead therefore of returning to Shiras, 


where the remains of the moſt excellent 


amongſt women had, been interred with 


ſolemn, ſilent pomp, he repaired to Tabris, 
and again traverſed the Weſtern frontiers 
of the Empire. He augmented the Georgian 
troops, and made up the number of armed 


Kurdes, ſtationed on the borders of the 
empire, fifty thouſand *. The heavy Ar- 


tillery was brought to Wan and Irwan, 
and the annual Militia, conſiſting already 


of ſixty thouſand, he increaſed to double 


of That x was thair number before Shach-Abbas. 
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that number, Twice the uſual number of 
days were ſet apart for exerciſing the troops 
throughout the whole empire, the Armour- 


"ers alſo worked night and day. Usodo ſent 


deputies to Alkahirah to rouze the ſlumber- 
ing Circaſſian Princes, and animate them to 
prepare againſt the common danger which 
threatened the world in general, and Egypt 
in particular. Four Couriers were diſpatched 
to Venice with meſſages of the like import. 
The Emperor found a new, though feeble 
ally in David, the Emperor of Trebizond. 

Ar length the Princeſs, who was making 
daily enquiries about her mother's health, 
was informed of her demife. She ſhewed 
leſs fortitude than was expected ; ſentimental 
hearts are leſs afflicted by their own misfor- 
tunes, than by the ſufferings of thoſe they 


love. It was long before NvusHIRWANI could 


recover her ſpirits; Haider was abſent, het 
honoured father was ſurrounded with cares 


and dangers, and the black tempeſt which 


gathered in the Weſt ſeemed hourly to | be 

hafteming nearer 
Soo as ſhe had fomewhat compoſed her- 
ſelf, ſhe intreated the Emperor's permiſſion 
to follow him to Tabris. She fell at her 
diſconſolate father's feet, and thus addreſſed 
him; * My gracious Liege, deign to accept 
4s the 
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« the ſervices of thy daughter, and thus 
permit her to repair in part, that loſs 
© which none can wholly compenſate,” 
The Emperor cheriſhed the Princeſs as a 
father, and loved her for her diſtinguiſhed 
virtues, He made it his cuſtom to ſpend 
each other evening with her, and Nushik- 
WANI collected from different countries, 
accounts and curious rarities to amuſe the 
Emperor amidſt his toilſome cares. The 
Court continued long at Tabris. 

THe conqueſt of the remaining Grecian 
provinces in Europe, and ſeveral ſevere 
campaigns along the Danube, afforded em- 
ployment for the fiery Machmud ſome years 
longer. Perſia in the interim enjoyed a 
repoſe, the tranquility of which was, how 
ever, greatly interrupted by the certain ap- 
prehenſions of approaching war- 

Taz young Perſian Heireſs heard much 
of the perſonal charms and mental excel- 
lencies of the Princeſs Martha, commonly 
called Deſpoina, daughter to the Emperor of 
Trebizond. Her temper was full of ſweet- 
neſs and affability, her form gracefully . 
elegant, and her features had all the charms - 
of Grecian beauty * to recommend them. 

 * Theſe people ha ve (ver r been, and ſtill are. famous 
for the bury 0 of their features. | 

The 
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The impending misfortunes of her family 
had taught her that humility very rarely to 
be met with amongſt Princeſſes. NusRin- 
WANI ſingled out this Princeſs as every way 
worthy her friendſhip, and thought by re- 
ſcuing her from the miſeries to which her 
family was now expoſed, to give a diffe- 
rent turn to the Emperor's gloomy thoughts. 
NushIRwAxI's great foul alſo had in con- 
templation the farther ſecurity of the Perſian 
ſucceſſion; with this view ſhe undertook 
to bring about a marriage between the Em- 
peror and the Trebizontine Princeſs, 

In daily converfations with her father, 
NousHIRWANI expreſſed her ardent wiſhes 
that the weighty cares of ſtate could be 
mitigated by chat pleaſure, a tender conjugal 
affection only can procure to ſentimental 
minds. By degrees ſhe prevailed upon the 
Emperor, and a propoſal was formally made 
to David by an Ambaſſador. Notwithſtand- 
ing the almoſt total reduction of I rebizond, 
David ſtill kept in view the glory of Con- 
Alentine, and the firſt condition he inſiſted 
on in the marriage treaty was, that the 
Princeſs ſhould be allowed the free exerciſe 
of the Chriſtian worſhip. UsonG was far 
from being bigotted; he found beſides in 
ca the ellential articles of all Reli- 


bios, 
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gions, the veneration of one only God, the 


acknowledgment of a Providence, and a. 
future ſtate of retribution every way agree- 


able to the moral attributes of the Deity. 
TRE truly amiable Deſpoina, being con- 
ducted to the Emperor, the marriage was 
ſolemnized by the Armenian Patriarch of 
Ekmiaſin, in NuSHIRWANI'S apartment. 


UsonG found in her a meek and virtuous 


conſort, but the education ſhe had received: 
| ſerved to contract her mind; ſhe was ſtrongly, 


attached to the trifiing ceremonies which 
form only the drapery of true Religion, and 
was deficient in the knowledge requiſite to 
ſupport an entertaining converſation with 


the all-diſcerning UsoN q. NushIRK WANT 


continued her friend, and ſupplied what of 
polite agreeableneſs was wanting in the new 
Empreſſes converſation.” Martha brought” 


with her to the Perſian court her ſiſter” 


Eudoxia, yet in n the . of innocence and 


infancy. 


WuiILsT . war 3 vi G was 
as yet in ſuſpence, NusHIRwani was de- 
livered of a fon, and this event contributed 
greatly to ſooth the Emperor's ſorrows. 
He named this Prince IsHMAEL, after the 


chief of the Koreithides, and of the race of 


Machmud and 4k. He now ſaw the ſueceſ- 
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jury and treachery, ſhould now + preſume 
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fion firmly eſtabliſhed, and with joy nnſpeak- 
able, rejoiced to perceive fo many evils there- 
by averted. A fingle life in ſuch a caſe, 
may preſerve millions from flaughter, and 
fave an empire from impending ruin. 

AN unlucky accident now haſtened the 
rupture with the Ottomans. Machmud had 
made war upon the Sultans of Caramania, 
he had defeated them and reduced their 
country, One of them, P:r Hamet, having 
eſcaped, fled to We ann Vaone for 
protection. 

Macnmup, a k to ſee all things 
bow before him, diſpatched an Officer to 


demand the unfortunate Prince. The auda- 


cious Ottoman even uttered ſome threating 


menaces. 


Tu en Sh felt himſelf hurt 
by this indignity.: The Turcoman, faid 
© he to his Courtiers, continues ſtill as much 
% clown, as he was in Timur's days.“ “ 
Tt piqued his pride ſeverely, that a Prince, 
whoſe anceſtors two centuries before had 
ſubſiſted in the fields of Turkeſtan by huſ- 
bandry, and had ufurped' a throne by per- 


contemptucuſiy to bid en to the De- 


Tias tad ſpoken in the ane manner of Bajazet. 
ſcendant 
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ſcendant or Thengis, whoſe anceſtry was 
loſt in the dark obſcurity of the primeval 
ages of the world. But UsoN was wite, 
and fincerely loved his people. He diſ- 
patched an Embaſſy to Machmud, ſetting 
forth that the port of the Perſian Empire 
was the aſylum of the world ; that, conſiſtent 
with his honour, he could not deliver up to 
certain death one, who had thought ſo fa- 
vourably of his virtue, as to ſolicit his pro- 
tection ; that it was his wiſh to live in peace 
and friendſhip. with the Sultan of the Otto- 
ans: he therefore beſought AMAachmud to 
ſpare Caramania and Trebizond. Coſtly 
preſents accompanied this requeſt, . 
TE answer of Machmud, inflated with 
ſucceſs, breathed. an air of inſult: „He 
© could not, he ſaid, regard him as a friend, 
ho harboured his avowed enemies.” He 
reproached the Emperor in the bittereſt terms 
for his alliance with the infidels, whom 
Usoxe ſhould rather aſſiſt the Sultan to ex- 
tirpate. He continued his ravages in Cara- ' 
mania, and. ſeized upon the wealthy Tacat; 
nor did the Ottoman troops ſpare the neigh- 
bouring Kurdes, nor that part of Armenia 
ſubje& to. Perſia. The Baſhaw of Amaſia 
invaded alfo the e ol the W 
of Trchiaond. 5 | 
IN 
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| In the interim a ſplendid Embaſſy arrived 
from Venice, to conclude a firm alliance 
with the Emperor; and, in the name of the 
Republic, the Ambaſſador engaged that the 
Venetian fleet ſhould ſcour the coaſt of 
| Caramania, and, by attacking the ſea- port 
towns, oblige the Sultan to divide his troops; 
and that Perſia ſhould alſo be ſupplied with 
ſuch military ſtores as e could not Fabri 
ene... | 
Tar fickle, puſiNtanimous Court « of ente 
could be prevailed upon by no remonſtrances 
to provide in time againſt the common dan- 
ger. The Nazarene Princes alſo, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, continued to neglect their. 
moſt important concerns, and to ſacrifice 
| the general welfare and ſafety of all Europe, 
| for the attainment of ſoaks inconſiderable . 
' advantages. Re 
1 Tux difficulties and dangers of this war 
| were eaſily foreſeen by UsoN e: Machmud 
had already ſent into Caramania a ſelect de- 
ö tachment of Veteran troops, commanded 4 
bis ſon Bajazet, accompanied by an 
| General of approved experience. The —— 
tan himſelf followed, with all the troops wh 
had fought in Europe, and who conſtituted 
the flower of his army. The Boſnians inha- 
biting the 1 mountains between Hungary and 
$43 Greece, 
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Greece, the Epirots and Macedonians, were, 
from the nature of their countries and cli- 
mates, more hardy than the Afiatics. Mach- 
mud had alſo a numerous body of Janiſſaries, 
long accuſtomed to the uſe of fire-arms, 
together with a large train of artillery. The 
| Sultan's troops, having for many years been 
{trangers to peace, dangers and fatigues were 
become habitual to them ; they were elated 
by repeated victories ; and, having always 
conquered, they believed themſelves invin- 
cible. Machmud alſo, though by nature 
cruel, was yet a ſkiiful and moſt conſummate 
General; his mind was better cultivated, 
and more enriched with ſcience, than his 
weſtern foes, who hated him, would allow. 
His ambition and inordinate paſſion for 
war weie indeed to be ranked amongſt his 
faults, but they were ſuch as led to glory 
and to victory. | 
In oppoſition to the Sultan's troops, 
Uson had his Kurdes, which formed a body 
of well-trained, hardy cavalry; his Geor- 
gians, though | few in number, were the beſt 
horſemen in all Aſia. The Perſian Militia 
had ſeldom faced an enemy; from them, 
therefore, UsoNG could not expect the firm- 
neſs of veteran troops. The greateſt diſ- 
| parity Was in the weapons. On horſeback 
L. | and 
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and ſabre in hand, Usove might fafely pre- 
ſume upon the advantage, each Perſian deem- 
ing himſelf ſuperior to two Ottomans. But 
Perſia was ſo deſtitute of Infantry, that the 
Emperor could fee no proſpect of being able 
to reſiſt the hardy phalank bf the Nriffäries, 
far leſs could he expect to equal the fire of 
thoſe haughty Conquerors; Arid as to the 
artillery, the Perſians, b6th in number and 
skill, were far inferior to the Ottomans. 
THe wiſe UsonG's whole reſource was in 
himſelf. By the prudent management of 
his forces, and the unbounded affection of 
his pours, he hoped to obſtrukt the e thifches 
ſupplies, that, in a cbuntry far diſtafit from 
their capital, they might be deprived of 
ſubſiſtence ; ; and thus tender incapable of 
carrying on the war for aliy length of tine, 
under the various haidſhips he Wis Preparing 
for them. He alſo knew the fury of the 
Ottomans at the firſt attack, and how eaſily 
they yielded to a perſiſting hoe. 
Tux firſt campaign was carrie ] on by the 
light horſe; the command of wth the 
Emperor had given to the fiery Pir Hani. 
They were Toon joined by a Targe body of 
Caramanians, who repaired to "execitte the 
orders of their Prince with ſhouts of joy, i 
| =_ 
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if already exulting in victory. Ugonc had 
warned, and even commanded Pir Hamet, not 
to riſque a battle with the Ottomans. For 
ſome time he was ſucceſsful; the whole 
country was up in arms againſt the enemy; 
and not a hand was found which did not 
wield a weapon in defence of its lawful 
Sovereign. Thus did Pr Hamet ſoon collect 
together a numerous army, and he defeated 
ſeveral detuchments of the Ottomans. The 
old and experienced Achmet poſted himſelf 
advantageouſly near Tocat; he encamped 
on a gentle aſcent, which commanded a view 
of the country; his formidable cannon was 
ſo planted, as to defend his poſt; beneath 
were ſloping vineyards, interſected by narrow 
avenues, the ſeveral paſſes of which he 
guarded by a body of Janiſſaries. The exten- 
ſive City of Tocat being in his nes ſecured 
him a retreat. 

PIR HamET was ſo 1 ſo blinded 
by youthful confidence, that he im1gined the | 
Ottomans, even thus {trongly poſted, could 
not reſiſt him. He furiouſly attacked the 
vineyards with his - cavalry, and now the 
mortiferous lead, like hail, came pouring 
down from the eminence and different bat- 
teries. The braveſt fell, ther ſurviving Ca- 
Taha nans fled, and in their retreat ſuffered 


L2 moſt | 
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moſt ſeverely from the thundering cannon. 
This defeat abated the precipitate courage 
of Pir Hamet's inexperienced ſubjects. They 
diſperſed, and their Prince, compelled to 
abandon his camp and hereditary dominions, 
fled with the ſmall remains of his ſhattered 
army, to ſeek ſhelter at Tabris ; Where, 
aſhamed of a defeat occaſioned by acting in 
oppoſition to the Emperor's advice, he cau- 
tiouſly avoided ever appearing in his pre- 
ſence, 

Thou UsoNG oredenty ſhunned dan- 
ger, yet was he undiſmayed when it ſur- 
rounded him. He ſent for Pir Hamet to 
Court, and endeavoured to inſtil new cou- 
rage into his dejected mind. My friend, 
4 ſaid the Emperor, has now fatally expe- 
& rienced that the defence even of a juſt cauſe 
may prove a difficult taſæ; but IJ hope he will, 
« on ſome future occaſion, find, that patient 
« perſeverance conquers all obſtacles, and 
4 obtains the wiſhed-for end.“ FEELS 

Uso entered Caramania; Bajazet, and 
the aged Achmet, had in triumph joined the 
Sultan, and Machmud, with a glow of pater- 
nal fire, exulted in the thought that the Ot- 
toman glory would. not be tarniſhed by his 
illuſtrious fon, Another General, of the 


_ —_ 
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name of Morad *, a Chriſtian Renegade of 
the Imperial line of the Paleologues, headed 
the Ottomans. Youth and ambition had 
ſeduced the former Byzantine Prince, and 
from an ambition of the degenerate kind, 
this man had ſo far bebaſed himſelf, as to 
ſerve under the deſtroyer of his Imperial 
race. | 4 of 
Tux Perſian Emperor purſued the plan he 

at firſt concerted. He divided his army, 
which conſiſted entirely in cavalry, into ſe- 
veral bodies; every night he gave inſtructions 
to the commanding Officers of each Body, 
whither to make excurſions, and where to 
join the other detachments. The Perſians 
were every where, yet could the Ottomans 
no where find them. They cut to pieces all 
who ſtrayed at any diſtance from the head 
quarters. If the Seraſquier attempted to 
bring to the camp proviſions, or warlike 
ſtores, three Perſian detachments uniting, at- 
tacked the Convoy, deſtroyed the Ottomans, 
and feized upon the ſupplies. If Morad 
made an effort to attack them, they inſtantly 
diſperſed, and the ſwift agility of their horſes 
ſoon conveyed them out of the Ottomans 
light, Every Caramanian was a ſpy: The 
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Perſians knew each ſecret motion, each ma- 
nouvre of the enemy, whullt Morad was kept 
in hourly ſuſpence, and uncertain dread. 

By ſuch a conduct did Usox thus daily 
harraſs the Ottomans; and Mad, fore- 
ſecing that death awafted him equally at By- 
zantium as in the plains of Tocat, reſolved 
in deſperation to engage the Emperor, where- 
ever he ſhould find . 

Usoxs was inſtantly apprized of this raſh, 
perplexed determination of the Seraſquier. 
„% Now, ſaid he to Pir Hamet, now is the 
<« time for battle.“ He aſſembled all the 
ſeparate divifions of his army, in a plain 
behind his head quarters: The Emperor's 
retreat added preſumption to the apoſtate 
General, he preſſed with haſty ardour upon 
the retiring Perſians. 

As ſocd.as- the. Ottoman. army was arrived 
within two farſangs“ of TigonG's rear, he 
ifucd ſudden orders to march againſt them, 
without noiſe or ſound of warlike inſtrument. 
Having the advantage of numbers on his ſide, 
he divided his forces into three diviſions; the 
two wings flanked the Ottomans, hilft 
Usoxs attacked the Seraſquier in the front. 
| He ordered his troops to form their ranks 


* A fariang is about four Egglidh miles. 
out 
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out of the reach of the enemy's fire- arms; 
and then, witb full ſpeed, and ſword i in hand, 
to attack the enemy on every ſide. The 
Ottomans ſaw death before them, and de- 
ſtruction ſurrounding them from every quar- 
ter. The hand of Fate's againſt us „ 
cried they in fits of deſparation, and found 
themſelves deprived of all their vigour. The) 
were routed in a moment, many thouſands 
were cut to pieces, and the remainder, very 
few excepted, were taken priſoners. Death 
ſeemed to Morad leſs terrible than the furious 
aſpect of his incenſed maſter ; he ſought 
and found it in the field of battle. + This 
ſig nal victory was gained on the ſide of the 
. with ſo little loſs, that UO could 
ſafely ſay bis triumph did not coſt one fingle | 
tear . 
| AFTER almoſt all Caramapia had thrown 
itſelf i into his arms; after the Ottoman Gar- 
riſons were driven out of moſt of the towns, 
UsoxG made a triumphal entry into Tabris. 
He judged it expedient, for reaſons approyed 
by his ſagacity, to exhibit here a piece of 
ſplendid pomp, by no means ſuitable to his 
own diſpoſition ; but he thought on this o- 


This is the ae of the Turks, in W tos 
which they think there's no help. 
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caſion it would elevate and revive the ſpirits 
of his warlike Perſians. He ordered the pri- 
ſoners, in their military accoutrements, to 
be conducted to the ſpacious ſquare at Ta- 
bris. They marched in cloſe ranks under 
arms, between two files of Perſian cavalry 
in armour. The heavy artillery, the enſigns, 
the horſes tails, the commanders truncheons, 
and all thoſe other trophies of military pomp, 
followed the priſoners. In the center of the 
ſquare fat Uso vo, elevated on a lofty ſofa, 
whe Perſian banner waving over his canopy, 
The Generals, the Mongalian Princes, the 
Grandes of Perſia, richly dreſſed in habits 
moſt ſuperb, encircled his throne. The 
young 1/hmael himſelf, in ſplendid armour, 
ſtood near his illuſtrious Anceſtor. All the 
priſoners having laid down their arms as they 
paſſed before the Emperor, were led away 
to be diftribut-d throughout all the provinces, 
that every Perſian might have living teſtimo- 
nies of the glorious vidory before his eyes. 
Then preſented themſelves before the throne 
thoſe Warriors whoſe diſtinguiſhed bravery 
the Emperor himſelf had noticed, or who 
had been properly recommended to him as 
having been greatly inſtrumental in obtain- 
ing the late ſignal victory. Theſe were ho- 


noured with coſtly preſents; the choiceſt 
fun 
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ſteeds ſuperbly capariſoned ; ſabres ſet with 

precious gems; banners perpetuating their 

fame to poſterity; curious helmets richly 

plumed and decorated ; armour of well- 

tied ſteel; wreaths of laurel dextrouſly 

twined, and glittering with gems of the fineſt 
luſtre. 

TRE wide- extended Tabris rung with tri- 
umphant ſhouts, that vibrated for hours 
through the air: Long live the ſecond 
<« Cyrus, the Sovereign of the Univerſe, the 
L illuſtrious image of the Deity!“ 

FAME ſpread the renown of UsoNG to the 
remoteſt regions; the Mongalians, though 
ſeperated from Perſia by ſuch a ridge of 
mountains, and deſarts ſo immenſe, yet 

even they exulted at the ſucceſs of a ſon of 

Thengis. Hindoſtan ſent Ambaſladors to him, 
and the weſtern people rejoiced in the hopes 
of having found an hero, -able to reſtrain, 
within due limits, the inordinate ambition of 

the Ottomans, | 
The next campaign was leſs W but 
not without its victories. Usod reduced 

the remaining part of Caramania, and in 
ſlight ſkirmiſhes flew ſeveral thouſands of the 
Ottomans. * The General had ſtrict orders 
from the Sultan not to riſk an engage. 

122 * e ment; 
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ment *; he, therefore, poſted himſelf ſo ad. 
vantageouſly amongſt the mountains, in 
which that eountry abounds, that 'Usong 
found the impracticability of attacking the 
enemy, with an army conſiſting of cavalry 


only. 
Bur now the peſtiferous thunder-ſtorm, 


which had been ſlowly rolling from the weſt, 
reached at length the Perſian frontiers. 
Machmud, breathing out vengeance and de- 
ſtruction, led in perſon the main body of his 
army into Caramania, and an immenſe train 
of artillery followed. The choiceſt of the 
Ottoman troops, the Janiſſaries, and the 
Europeans, advanced in formidable multi- 
'tudes; the Crimean and Nogayan Tartars, 
hovering about the wings, covered the flanks 
of their prodigious camp, All that was va- 
?liant amongſt the Turks, all Morad's vete- 
ran experienced Generals, quitted their ſo- 
Hitary retreats, and flocked to the banners of 
their martial Sultan. 
Usox had collected the whole eng 
ef Perſia, except a ſmall force ſtill left at 
Tabris, for the defence of that city, and the 


2 According 10 - Bizarro's account Machmud him - 
felf -headed- the Turks in this campaign; but it 4s 
ſcarcely credible that this ſpixited Victor would have 
avoided his enemy. 


Impe- 
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Imperial family. But what moſt perplexed 
the Emperor, was the tardineſs of the Vene- 
tian ſupplies. The Republic had indeed 
ſent a fleet to ſcour the Cilician coaſt, where 
| ſeveral deſcents were made, and ſome ſea- 
ports taken, The Commanders orders Jike- 
wife were to obey, in every particular, the 
Emperor's direction. The Envoy brought 
preſents of immenſe value, gold and ſilver 
vaſes, the workmanſhip of which far excerded 
the metal itſelf in worth*. One hundred 
Engineers accompanied the train of Artil- 
lery, under their Commander Thomas ae 
Imola; they eſcorted ammunition, and. ſtores 


of implements proper for beſieging ſtrong 


towns and citadels : Many gunſmiths, 
and other artiſts, which, Perſia ſtood. in need 
of, came alſo with them. But through the 
dilatorineſs of the Venetian General, their 
important ſupplies arrived not till after the 
bloody battle, which. was at once to decide i 
the fate of Aſia. ; 

Usod marched agaioſt the incenſed 
Adachmud. The exaſperated Sultan 1 f 
fire and devaſtation all around him. Pe- 
fore his army, ſaid the [Ottomans them- 
8 ves, unten WAS. a paradiſe; behind 
eker babe 3 
e | it, 
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« jt, a burning waſte.” He continued ad- 
vancing until within ten days journey of 
Tabris, and threatened that large and flou- 
riſhing City, in which UsoxG had every 
neceſſary for the ſupport of a numerous 
army. 

Fain would the ſagacious Dapesur have 
declined a battle, his intention being to 
weary out the Ottomans by ſkirmiſhes, and 
interrupt their ſupplies. But the greateſt 


men are ever the eaſieſt perſuaded. Usong - 


yielded at length to the counſels of the fervid 
Haider, Pir Hamet, the intrepid Nowians, 
and the Perſian grandees. They all unani- 
mouſly repreſented to the Emperor, that the 
Joſs of Tabris would be followed by the ruin 
of the Empire, that many thouſands of loyal 

ſubjects would be cruelly maſſacred, and that 
the means of proſecuting the war would thus 
be loſt for ever. The zealots of the Alid 
race were: inflamed only at the thoughts, 
that the ſacred Sepulchres at Ardevil might 
be profaned by the Sonnites. The cavalry 
$ alone, they ſaid, could never ſecure the 
1 paſſes ; nor could any poſts be maintained 
te wherein the Janiſſaries would not pene- 
© trate.” They reminded the Emperor of 
his repeated victories, and conjured him not 
to queſtion the valour of his Perſians, who 
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to a man would ſhed the laſt drop of their 
loyal blood, ſooner than that Usoxd's mar- 
tial honour ſhould be tarniſhed, - 
| Tux Emperor complied,” and marched 
againſt the foe, whom he met in the environs 
of Arzendgan, in a ſpacious plain near the 
Euphrates, where all the Perſian cavalry 
could ſpread itſelf. - 

Macnmvup ſtood in the center of a ſquare 
phalanx of fifty thouſand Janiſſaries, ſur- 
_ rounded by his heavy artillery, the diſcharges 


| from which conveyed death and deſtruction to 


the thouſands around. They marched in fifty 
| ranks, as one dreadful impenetrable colonade 
of fire, on the wings were the Spahis* and 
the Tartars, commanded by their Khan. 
Usox with his Kurdes, and the choiceſt 
of his Perſians, faced the Janiſſaries; the 
remaining part of his cavalry he ftationed on 
the wings. He iſſued out the ſame orders 
as he had given in the victorious battle againſt 
the Baſhaw Morad. Slowly he advanced till 
he came within reach of the enemy's deſtruc- 
tive fire, Here he halted, and raiſing his 
eyes with fervour towards heaven, he im- 
foes its aid; then gave the word, Perſias 
nN And after ordering the Imperial 


. The Turkiſh no kunde. : 
ban- 
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banner never to quit his ſide, he ruſhed 
through the clouds of ſmoke, he braved the 
flaughtering cannon, and attacked pe. 
Tas Turkiſh and Tartar cavalry ipſtaptly 
gave way: The conquering Perſians, in obe- 
dient to the Emperor's orders, flanked the 
.Ottomans, after leaving a ſuthcient hody 
drawn up in order of battle, to prevent the 
ſcattered wings of the enemy from rally ing. 
ThE Perſians had with their ſabres routed 
fome ranks of Janiſaries ; ; but theſe expe- 
rienced ſoldiers turned the fire of their arms 
on every fide, and every inſtant fell the 
braveſt of their foes. Us diſcerned the 
Sultan on hot ſeback in the thickeſt of the 
battle; his mantle furred with ſable, and 
the three: hern- plumes on his turban, diſtin- 
guiſhed him from the reſt. Seven, horſes tails 
with mes decorations, hung waving by 
his ide. ;T he Perſian, Emperor ſaw. not the 
| ſmalleſt proſpect of victory but. by, the Sultans 
death. Wich unpetuous courage, inter- 
mingled with deſpair, he preſſed towards 
him, but the deſtructive cannen ſlaughtered 
all around him. The, flower of the: Eerſin 
army fell; moſt of the Princes of the line 
pf T/hengis, and:Ezr Homet himſelf, the cauſe 
of all this carnage, were ſlain by the Em- 
peror's ſide. Dfbunees, ÞAbe:Empetor' s friend, 
loſt 
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Joſt his life in fighting for him *. At 
length a murderous ball pierced the noble 
Haider's generous heart cloſe by the horſe on 
which the Emperor was mounted. Usong 
ſaw him fall, changed NO and 
fought his own extinCtion. 
In an inſtant he muſt han reti bed 
Sherin bore the imperial banner. The faith- 
ful attendant ſeized hold of the Emperor's 
bridle and turned about his borſe.; ** Pardon 
thy oldeſt ſervant, faid he, Perſia may 
recover after a defeat, but never after 
« UsonG's death.“ Without waiting for 
the Emperor's reply, he ordered the drums 
to found-the:ſignal.of retreat, which proved 
almoſt as dangerous as the attack, Many 
heroes periſhed by the unceafing fire of the 
Turkiſh on yet did che Fan ſabre 


5 


* The Weſtern hiſtorians make this Dhoneit Uſong $ 
Son. Marco-Guazza aſeribes to this Dthupeid, whom 
he calls Dſhenial, the chief command in the battle, and 
imputes the loſs of it to his raſh ardour. - 4 Uſong, fays 
he, had forbidden him riſquing a. batile, hut the 
young Prince having deteated two Baſhaws, had 
engaged contrary to his father's, orders, and being 
&« ſurrounded by Machmud, he and the whole army | 
«were cut off.” But Bizarro's-aceount is; more credi- 
ble, it being very - improbable that the experienced 
Uſong ſhould, on ſo momentous an occaſion, truſt the 
command of the. Per fian atmy,to a Aa and unex- 
perienced commander. | . 
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cut itſelf a paſſage through the cloſeſt files 
of the Janiflaries, and the ee was 
carried off in ſafety. 

SHERIN threw himſelf at his feet, con- 
feſſing that he deſerved death for having 
dared to order a retreat, and in a manner 
do violence to the Emperor ; but the grate- 
ful UsonG overlooked ſuch ceremonious 
formalities ; he knew the rectitude of his 
zealous ſervant's intention, and with a fond 
embrace he thanked him for poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf at a time when Haider's death had 
totally deprived the Emperor of all recol- 
lection. N 
TE Sultan ventured not a purſuit, his 
infantry was expoſed, and had a breach been 
made in his cloſe phalanx, a defeat would 
have been unavoidable. Part of the Perſian 
army he ſaw poſted on each fide of him in 
regular files; he repaired his ſhattered ranks 
and after a general diſcharge of cannon in 
token of victory, his army remained in order 
of battle. The loſs of the Ottomans * far 
exceeded that of the Perſians; but to have 
driven the illuſtrious UsoxnG from the field 
of battle, Machmud thought ſufficient to im- 
mortals his name. 


Forty thouſnd Turks to eight thouſand Perſians. 


Bizarro. | 
THE 
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THe Perſians according to the Emperor's 
pre-concerted plan, retired to a ſpot where 
they found plenty of water and proviſions. 
' I'was with many a heavy ſigh he left fo 
many friends, ſo many firm ſupporters of his 
empire, without the rites of ſepulture: And 
„ho, ſaid he diſconſolate, who now will 
*« comfort my deareſt NusHIRwaAni ?” for 
he knew not yet the EIT of her 
generous ſoul. 

Hr diſtributed his forces on the two wings 
of the Ottoman army, and renewed his former 
orders to cut off their ſupplies, and keep a 
watchful eye upon their foraging parties 
for the field of battle was a dry and barren | 
heath 9. 

Ix three N time the Meſſenger dic 
patched by Sherin with the diſmal news, 
arrived at Tabris. This ſuperb city heaved. 
like the Ocean in ſome dreadful ſtorm, in 
terror of the future, and grief for the paſt. 
NusSHIRWANI heard the alarming tidings 
without once dropping a fingle tear. 520 Ding 
* ſaid ſhe, is no time for weeping; and 
repairing to the ſpacious Meidan + . 
on an elephant and equipped for war, ſne 


gBizarro calls it a Common or Gooſe field. 
+ A great Square in Tabris, FT | 
ordered 
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ordered the principal officers of the troops 
lying at Fabris, with the chief inhabitants 
of that populous city, to be convened to- 
gether by the ſound of the great drums. 
Perſia's ſafety, faid an Herald in her name, 
depends upon the uſe we make of the 
e preſent moment. Within an hour let the 
* troops repair to join the Emperor, e'er 
* to-morrow's dawn his foes may cruſh him. 
He who amongſt the innabitants of Tabris 
6“ Joves his country and his family will fol- 
* low me; for without a re- inforeement to 
66 oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy, Tabris 
* will in a few days become a flaming pile 
of ruins, conſuming the bodies of its citi- 
© zens to aſhes.” 


' ALL Tabris flew inflandy to arms; ten 
thoufand warlike men, the choiceſt of its 
many thouſands, joined the regulars and 
marched without delay towards Arzendgan. 
The aged Perſians, who had fought and 
bled for their country's liberty, ſeized each 
a lance and headed the new ſoldiery. Swift 
Couriers flew to apprize the Emperor of the 
approaching re-inforcement ; ; other Meſ- 

ſengers on horſeback were employed in levy- 
ing the Perſian Militia, NU$SHIRWANI, 
amidſt her warriors, haſtened to her father's 
8 8 * not Ajeſhah, een on 2 
roy Camel 
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« Camel, ſaid ſhe, inſpire freſh valour into 
cher fighting troops, in a cauſe far lefs ho- 
„ nourable than this“. 
P EvioOos to her departure, ſhe 7 55 
for the ſafety of the dejected Empreſs and 
had her eſcorted to the Caſtle of Karpurt +, 
a place from its ſituation impregnable and 
ettectually ſecured againſt any ſudden attack. 

Macumup advanced ſlowly, and with 
doubtful apprehenſions. His Cavalry was 
totally deſtroyed, and one half of his Janiſ- 
ſaries had been cut to pieces by the ſabres 
of the deſperate Perſians; he was alſo fear- 
fu! of wanting water and proviſions, and be- 
held at a ſmall diſtance the Perſian troops 
watching his every motion, 

Is a few days the new army joined the 
Eupen and each hour freſh re-inforce» 
ments arrived in conſequenee of the Meſ- 
ſengers diſpatebed by NusHiRWANz to in- 
vite them. All Perſia was in motion; me | 
will inſpired this magnanimous people. 
ſave their Emperor and retrieve their I 
try's honour, was the ſole wiſh that inflamed 
each Perſian's mind, and quite extipguilhed 
in his breaſt the love of life. 


In the Battle of the Camel, where the Syrians were 
routed by Ali. 


+} Bizarro, | 
| NuUsSHIR= 
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Nusgix warf haſtened with impetuous 
ſpeed to her illuſtrious father, ſhe requeſted 
inſtant admiſſion to his preſence ; „All, ſaid 
« ſhe is ſafe, ſince UsonG lives,” and then 
threw herſelf at his feet. In her counten- 
ance the Emperor ſaw no traces of the female, 
not the ſmalleſt appearance of fear was viſi- 
dle; ſhe breathed only the ſublimeſt ſenti- 
ments, and her ardent zeal to ſave the Em- 
pire glowed in her countenance and ſparkled 
in her eyes. UsonG embraced her with the 
greateſt tenderneſs; © Poffefſed of fuch a 
daughter, who would wiſh for ſons ah he 
ſaid, and fetched a heartfelt figh. 
 Macumvup now deſpaired of reducing 
Tabris. He on the contrary was apprehen- 
five of being ſurrounded, and of ſeeing his 
haraſſed troops expofed to a defeat; he 
ſlowly and with great precaution retreated, - 
Not a ſingle Perſian houſe was fired by the 
| torches of the victorious army. But ſuch 

was Machmud's cruelty, that the wounded 
and Perfian priſoners were miaflacred ; and 
to ſhew that his vengeance was not of the 
vulgar ſtamp, he ordered one hundred of 
thoſe wretched victims to be daily butchered *. 
He then retired into Caramania, he laid 


* Bizarro, 


Rb 


Et 
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waſte what had hitherto eſcaped his fury, 
and led from thence his army againſt the de- 
fenceleſs Trebixond. 

Davin, incapable of oppoſing the vitor, 
ſurrendered to Machmud on condition that 


his life ſhould be ſpared. But the blood- 


thirſty Sultan, a ſtranger to honour and the 


ſacredneſs of a promiſe, cauſed the whole 


imperial race of the Comnenians to be butch 
ered without mercy. 


End of Book III. 
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BOOK lv. 


HE Perſian army encamped in the 
fertile plains near Tabris. UsoxG 
judged it highly imprudent to pur- 

ſue a victorious enemy which {till retained 
the ſuperiority. - The Emperor had always 
_ conſidered that without infantry it was im- 
poſſible to break through the firm cohort 
of the Janiſſaries; recent experience had now 
confirmed him in this opinion. At length 
the tardy ſuccours from Venice arrived, but 
they ſupplied not the want of men ſkilled 
in the uſe of fire-arms. HT 

AN awful filence reigned in all the Aſſem- 
blies, and even throughout the Imperial 
Palace. Not one enquired after the fate of 
their Waflike friends, fearful to hear ſome 
diſmal tidings which might plunge them- 
ſelves or others into miſery. A general 
' mourning prevailed throughout all Perſia, 
| nor 
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but what had loſt ſonie near relation or re- 
etted friend. | 
% Now may I weep,” ſaid Nusninwanm, 


and retiring, ihdulged her ſecret forrows. At 


a time of life when ſhe might have hoped 
long to enjoy the pleaſures of an happy 
union, ſhe was bereft of a conſort knit to 


her heart by all the ſoft ende-ring ties of 


mutual love. The Etnperor's gaiety ſhe 


ſaw was fled for ever, not the ſmalleſt trace 


of chearfulneſs had been diſcoverable in his 
countenance {Ince the death of his dear 
LiosUA. All her fondneſs now centuretl , 
in the young Jhmazl, whom aided by the 
moſt wiſe and virtuous amongſt the Perſians, 
the undertook to educate, 

SHE ſcarcely ever left this promifing OT? 
ſhe watched with a fond maternal care the 


ſhoots of his yet infant mind; by the fables | 


of Locman and Saudi, or ſome ingenivits 
devices of her 6wn, ſhe inſtructed him if 


the rudiments of wiſdom. As he increaſed | 
in years, fables gave place to ſuch hiftorit 
narratives as ſhewed virtue honoured and re- 


warded, vice contemned and puniſhed. 


Turs judicious Princeſs availed herſelf of 


the art of painting. She knew that ſenſible 
images attract che notice, and make a much 
| deeper 
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deeper impreſſion upon the minds of children 
than mere abſtract ideas. She contrived to 
exhibit a pictureſque ſyſtem of morality, 
properly elucidated by ſimple narratives. 
The young Prince contracted ſuch a reliſh 
for this mode of inſtruction as was not eaſily 
ſatiated. Sometimes there was a picture in 
which a Sultan was repreſented entering a 
gloomy apartment, wherein nothing was 
ſeen but a Shepherd's coat and crook. The 
Sultan was depicted frowning with indigna- 
tion on his attending courtiers. The Prin- 
ceſs explained the piece, and ſhewed its re- 
ference to the well known hiſtory of the 
Perfian miniſter of ſtate ; ſhe left the young 
Prince to form his own concluſions, aſſiſting 
him in the application. Here, ſaid ſhe, 
may my Iſpmael ſee how much a Prince 
« is expoſed to the ſlanderous reports of 
<« envy, and how carefully he ſhould guard 
« againſt admitting for true, what ſtands in 
need of further proofs. That worthy ſer- 
«© yant could not be prevailed upon to ex- 
«. poſe himſelf a ſecond time to the fiekle- 
« nefs of a maſter, who loſt hereby the 
<« firmeſt ſupport of his government. Never 
was there a Miniſter more faithful than 
« Machmud; yet could not his many vir- 
« tues ſcreen him from the attacks of envy. 
| | © The 
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« The king ſhould have treated with con- 
ce tempt the rumour, from whence the re- 
<< port of great treaſures. being concealed in 
_ « a private chamber took its riſe. Had he 
„ acted like a ſagacious Prince. he might 
have foon been convinced by inſpecting 
« Mohamed's accounts, whether or not the 
« Vizier really merited the charge of infi- 
e delity.” 

Ix another picture, a perſpective view of 
Byzantium was exhibited in all its fplendor. 
Timur, with whoſe image and features the 
young Prince was well acquainted, ſeemed 
to turn away his eyes from the magnificent 
ſpectacle. What, ſaid Timur, the terror 
of the world?“ he had received an invi- 
tation from the Grecian Emperor to viſit 
his court, for Timur had delivered him from 
| the hands of Bajazet, Machmud's anceſtor. 

But the prudent Timur excuſed himſelf by 
ſaying, The city is too beautiful, I might 
ebe tempted to covet its poſſeſſion.“ He 
therefore departed without requiring fo much 
as a ſingle village for the affiſtance he had 
afforded, or as a compenſation for the lives 
of ſo many thouſands of his braveſt Tartar 
which had been loſt. 

Id this manner was the ſoul of Thmael 
ſtored with the ſublimeſt images of heroic 

| X virtue; 


% 
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virtue; till they became congenial with bis 
nature. By paintings alſo, the various ani- 
mal and vegetable productions, which embel. 
liſh the earth, were depictured to his view; 
he ſaw, the different ſtates and empires into 
which the globe was divided ; he beheld the 
produce and riches peculiar to each country, 
and was made acquainted with the order 
and motions of the celeſtial Bodies. To 
refuſe explaining an hiſtoric piece, was the 
method the fond parent took to puniſh her 
darling ſon; to inſtruct was to reward 
him. | 

OTHER choſen maſters were appointed to 
accompliſh him in thoſe bodily exerciſes, 
ſo gracefully becoming in a Prince ; but 
every precaution was taken not to chuſe a 
perſon of looſe or profligate manners for his 
tutor. Not a word was to be uttered, not 
an expreflion dopt in his preſence which 
might have the moit diftant tendency to 

taint his unpolluted mind. 1 
As he encreaſed in years, he was made 
acquainted with the people over whom he 
was one day to reign. He received infor- 
mation concerning the different Perſian pro- 
vinces, the moſt conſiderable cities in the 
empire, and the natural or artificial produc- 
tions 
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| tions peculiar to each. NuSHIRWANI elu- 
cidated every paſſage ſhe peruſed by quoting 
ſome enlivening Anecdotes. ** Here was 
« the fair Panthea taken captive, and ſent 
ce back unviolated to her conſort, who ſoon 
cc after ſhed his grateful blood for the chaſte, 
e the generous Cyrus / Such, ſaid NusmIR- 
« MANI, are the fruits of virtue, it concili- 
ce ates the people's affections, and purchaſes 


ec the otherwiſe invaluable bleſſing of cordial 
&« friendſhip.” 


ISHMAEL was now ripe enough to receive 
inſtruction concerning the Deity. Nusmir- 
wAN1 endeavoured to impart thoſe exalted 
notions of the Godhead, which though in- 
finite with reſpect to man, yet but faintly 
ſhadow out the auguſt inhabitant of eter- 
nity. His heart was ſmitten with an ardent 
love for the benefactor of mankind, and it was 
only with a profound and reverential awe 
he was taught to pronounce the tremend- 
ous name of that all-powerful judge, in_ 
whoſe ſight Emperors, like other men, are 
but frail duſt. She was indefatigably aſſidu- 
ous to prevent the ſmooth oily tongue of 
flattery from infuſing its venom into the 
heir of Perſia's mind; it was her chief aim 
to convince the Prince, that a throne affords 
no other real grandeur to its poſſeſſor, but 
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Muang. It was their heroic virtue, their 


of their diſaſterous fate. Of this number 


voluptuary, reſigns himſelf up to pleaſure, 
*© ſoon forfeits the confidence of his people, 


the glorious means of rendering his ſpecies 
happy. God, faid ſhe, alſo requires and 
<« expects the moſt from thoſe whom he has 
& inveſted with a portion of his Omnipo- 
< tence; and woe to him who betrays that 
* truſt, for the abuſe of which he muſt be 
<« eternally accountable.” _ 

Sux deſcribed to him the heads of the im- 
perial houſe, Cyrus, Ardeſchir, * Yao, and 


ardent zeal, and unwearied labours for their 
peoples welfare, which laid the foundation 
of their greatneſs, and immortalized their 
names. On the other hand, ſhe failed not 
to enumerate Monarchs, under whom empires 
the moſt illuſtrious have reached the period 


was Sardanapalus, Balſhazzer, Theo, and the 
laſt Caliphs of the Abaſſides. Luxury, 
« ſaid ſhe, depraves the heart and degrades 
<< the human ſpecies to a level with the 
„ brutes. The Prince who commencing 


and is ſecretly deſpiſed even by thoſe 


= whillt the ſon, ſucceeding to a throne un- 


* Artaxerxes the fict of the Saffanides. | 
80 dermined 
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« dermined by the ſenſual vices of the father, 
« js ſhortly buried in its ruins. . 
« SURVEY now, ſaid NUSHIRWANI, with 

% glow of rapturous delight, ſurvey thy 
great Progenitor ; behold him a petty 
«« Mongalian Prince, a Captive, nay a 
« Slave ; yet elevated to the Perſian throne 
„ ſolely on account of his virtues. To 
« theſe virtues is my Iſbmael indebted for his 
** title to the Throne. UsoxG proſpered 
« by virtue, and his iſſue now enjoy the 
„ fruit of his deſerts. And what did he 
« part with in exchange for this throne? 
„What did it coſt him? What but the 
e chearful performance of his duty, in which 
he found more real delight than the 


«© wretched Caliphs, amidſt all their vohip- 


« tyous pleaſures, under the iron rod of their 
« Viziers, under the menacing ſabres of 
“their own life-guards, and under daily 
© apprehenſions of being, before the next 
© morning's dawn, forced from the throne, 
<< and. plunged into a grated dungeon. 
Usox is guarded by his ſubjects love 
* as by flaming ſwords; his heart bears 
< teſtimony to his internal excellence, that 
& not a thought is harboured there, which 
he would wiſh concealed from virtue's 
* critic eye. His fiery ardour for his peo- 
M 3 © ples. 
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<< ples welfare is like ſome luminary, which 
e diffuſes genial warmth throughout, and 
« vivifies creation. The world re-echoes 
e the teſtimony of his conſcience, and 
« UsoxG hears his illuſtrious virtues ap- 
1 e dy the tongues of an aden na- 
„tions.“ 
YouNG Ihmael's emulous breaſt caught 
fire; Shall I be UsoxG's grandſon and not 
ebe virtuous, not deſerve the world's ap- 
ce plauſe and the approbation of the Supreme? 
« Shall I baſcly degenerate, be reprobated by 
&« God, contemned by the preſent, and ab- 
« horred as infamous by future — 
tions!“ 
TE war with the Ottomans, though not 
formally terminated by a pacific negotiation, 
was yet far from being proſecuted: with vi- 
gcur, Machmud poſſeſſed his new acquiſt- 
tions without moleſting Perſia; he had fo 
Jaid waſte the country between him and 
U s8oNG, that neither of them could march an 
army through it, without being expoſed to 
certain ruin. After Pir Hamet's death 
UsoNG had no title to poſſeſs himſelf of Ca- 
ramania; he was ſenſible of the calamities 
of war, and the ſhades of his friends, who 
fell at Arzendgan, were continually preſent 
DD on 
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xo his imagination. He made, however, 
one campaign againſt ſome Georgian Princes, 
who had rouzed the lion they fancied dead; 
but UsoNG ſoon taught them, that Perſia 
had lot nothing of its power, and forced 
the Princes Gorgora and Pancras to bring him 
an annual tribute of gold, in token of their 
ſubjection “. | 

Taz Court at Tabris was encreaſed in 
ſplendor by the arrival of a numerous embaſſy 
from the puiſſant King of the Patans. They 
brought with them magnificent preſents, 
elephants, and ſeveral other curious animals; 
the fight of which afforded Usonc infinite 
pleaſure. The only motive which induced. 
the Patan to ſend this embaſſy was, that he 
might thereby become better acquainted with 
a Monarch, in whoſe commendation fame 
ſpoke ſo loudly. 


ANOTHER deputation arrived from ſeveral 
tribes of the Mongalians. They brought 
the melancholy news of the death of T1- 
MURTASH, and were unanimous in offering 
the ſovereignity of their Hords to his illuſ- 
trious ſon, the fame of whoſe exalted deeds 
had reached even the wilds of Eaſtern Tar- 
tary, | 
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* who rules ſhould reſide amongſt you. My 


js poſſeſſed of virtues which he will dedi- 


their heads, and he departed with them. 


. thoſe whom he choſe to diſtinguiſh on ac- 


my dangers; he eſcaped the bloody maſſa- 
« cre at Arzengdan, where many of your 
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AFTER ſome little reflexion, UsonG re- 
turned this anfwer to the ſubjects of his 
father: © It is eſſential for your happineſs, 
my noble brethren, that the Prince 


lot has fixed me on the throne of Perſia; 
your generous confidence ſenſibly affects 
me, and I will endeavour to deſerve it 
e further. Tarkemr/h, of the race of Thhen- 
66 g,, has faithfully accompanied me in all 


c heroic kindred breathed their laſt. Him, 
ce therefore, I propoſe to be your Khan; he 


<« cate to your ſervice, whilſt UsonG could 
c only counſel you by means of ſubſtitutes.” 
Tarkemiſh- was hereupon placed on a ſhield 
which the nobleſt Mongalians carried on 


He vowed eternal gratitude to the magnani- 
mous UsoNnG, who recollected the promiſe, 
LisEWwANG had exacted from him, never to 
become a neighbour of the Chineſe Empire. 

Tre Ambaſſadors remained ſome time at 
Tabris. UsoNG invited them to thoſe con- 
vivial entertainments which he every even- 
ing gave alternately to his ſelect friends, and 


count 
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count of their merit. To be the Emperor's 
friend was the reward of eminent deſert, and 
the ſole gratification of virtuous ambition. 
In theſe ſelect meetings the Emperor was 
familiar and unreſerved; and particularly 
happy when an opportunity was afforded 
him of expatiating largely on the moſt im- 
portant affairs of government. 

THE Patan Ambaſſador began: "ER 
<« reign of the World“, when I arrived at 
o the gate of thy palace, I enquired for thy 
Vizier, in order to deliver to him the let- 
ters from my maſter's Vizir, and preſents. 
_ * ſuitable to the high ſtation to which Per- 
« fia's Pol-ftar + is elevated. We know 
no Vizier, was the anſwer I received.” 
„Perhaps, thought I, Perſia has its Kolao, 
or a Vicegerent for every department of 
the State: I enquired therefore for the 
<* Prefident of the Military Department, 
„ but could hear of no ſuch officer. In 
like manner was I diſappointed in my re- 
«« ſearches after the Chiefs of the other De- 
e partments of the Law, the Finances, and 
6 d Policy. 


N The ſtile given by the Orientals t to T mengis and 


Timur. 


11 he title of the Prin Miniſter, 
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© Gon, continued the Ambaſſador, haz 

* endowed the wiſe UsoNnG with the com- 
<< prehenſive mind of his great anceſtor, the 
formidable T/hengts, Like the Sun his 
« traverſing eye takes in at one view the 
* whole of his vaſt dominions: Buit is 
sor, like the Sun, ever indefatigable ? 
To day it ſhines on the Emperor's head, 
<< not Jeſs radiant than when it ſhone on the 
© mighty Oguz. Can a Mortal hope to bear 
enormous burdens, without ever being 
© wearied? That ſupreme being has dif- 
<« tinguiſhed UsoN from all mortals, by 
 * endowments of the moſt exalted kind, 
leaves him, however, ſubje& to the com- 
© mon fate of men; amongſt whom he holds 
«the firſt rank. May heaven protect and 
« lengthen thy days, as thoſe of the firlt 
« Emperor's, as the days of Cajumara ! 
« But UsoxG muſt advance in years, and 
give place to a Succeſſor. Will the vene- 
< rable old man be able to ſuſtain the weight 
of that burden, to which the ſtrength of 
«the younger UsoNG' was proportioned? 
„Will thy Succcflors have the fame gi- 
„ pantic ſhoulders to ſupport the burden of 
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„ The fiiſt Emperor in the fabulous Hiſtory of 
Perſia; of whom, it is ſaid, that he reigned ſeveral 
centuries, 


“ Govern- 
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« Government, which have enabled USoN G 
« to uphold the Perſian welfare? Pardon, 
* thou wiſeſt of Monarchs, the ſervant of 
thy friend, for preſuming to intimate a 
doubt, which proceeds entirely from the 
© fincere regard he feels for thy proſperity. 
Might not the Emperor, like other 
< Princes, relieve himſelf by the aſſiſtance of 
faithful ſervants? Uson6's penetration 
would infallibly lead him to chuſe the moſt 
capable, and his own vigilance would con- 
<« fine them ſtrictly to the due diſcharge of 
their reſpective duties.” 

UsoNnG replied with that compoſure which, 
ſince the death of his beloved Liosua, had 
ſupplied the place of his wonted chearful 
ſmiles. „J am ſenſible of the happineſs of 
having the eſteem of wiſe and virtuous 
„ men. I now requeſt the Khan to give 
attention to my anſwer. 

„ BoUNDED as my abilities are, yet never 
« ſhall I appoint a Prime Vizier. It is my 
* anxious deſire to be beloved by my peo- 
„ple, and to fee them happy. Suppoſe. 
the Vizier worthy.to conduct the helm of 
State; the people's gratitude will center 
* in him, as the origin of all their bleſſings. 
«Tis the Vizier who maintains the laws in 


* vigour; 'tis he who preſerves dome ic 
M 0 | 66 order: | 
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„his. Such a Vizir would ſerve as a cloud 


* queſt; ſhould he be governed by favourites; 


ce order: The victories gained are his; to 
ce him appertains the granting of petitions, 
ce and the diſtribution of juſtice is altogether 


c between me and my people. Whilſt the 
<« Perſians adored his radiant luſtre, I ſhould 
remain obſcured, unnoticed, and unſeen. 
% My ſole ambition is to do good; I muſt, 
© therefore, myſelf order and ſee it done. 

« SHOULD, on the other hand, the Vizier 
<< be ſubject to great failings ; ſhould he be 
« Jeftitute of capacity, or covetous to an 
extreme; ſhould he be ambitious of con- 


<« ſhould he depreciate the too conſpicuous 
© merits of other ſervants of the State; 
© ſhould the people have juſt cauſe for com- 
„ plaints, then would Usons ſolely bear 
ce the blame. UsoN would want diſcern- 
“ ment for having made fo bad a choice; 
< he would be deemed ſlothful, for occupying 
*< a Throne, and declining the duties annexed 
to royalty, as too laborious and fatiguing. 
« Thus would UsonG be miſerable, for 
„having loſt the affections of his people; 
© but he would be far more wretched at 
de ſeeing his people unhappy. Should he at 
„length, rouzed from his ſlumber, puniſh 
* the Vizier the cauſe of the public murmur, 

: cc ſtill 
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&« ſtill has there been much good neglected, 
« which might have been performed; and 
e much evil committed, which a leſs potent 
« ſervant would not have prefumed to per- 
e petrate: All which could not have hap- 
«© pened, had UsoN kept the reins of go- 
„ vernment in his own hands. And what 
s aflurance is there, that ever a ſecond Vizir 
„will manage matters better? 

* A PRINCE has no reaſon to be avari- 
„ cious, he ſinks under the weight of ſuper- 
<« fluous treaſure. He ſhould not be envious 
© of meritorious ſervants; they cannot ſup- 
plant him, he has nothing to dread from 
them. Every ſubjeQ's merit reflects hon- 
e our on the Monarch, as it promotes the 
<* national proſperity. If a laborious hind 
„ digs a new well, I am thereby enriched; 
no new plough is uſed in the field, without 
_ * conducing to my profit; no branch of 
commerce is extended, but it adds a luſtre 
to my throne: Whereas for every fault 
„ committed by his unworthy Miniſters, 
«© UsoxnG ſuffers moſt ſeverely. His own 
„ happineſs, therefore, requires him to love 
and cheriſh all good ſubjects; to diſ- 
* countenance the wicked, encreaſe the 
public happineſs, and ftrive to avert from 
<«< the: Empire every ſpecies of calamity. 

«© USoNG's 


< UsoxG's peace of mind, and the love of 
« his people, are his choiceſt treaſures; 
cc who then will be more anxious for 
« UsoxG's happineſs than UsoxG himſelf ? 
«© I omit mentioning the ſeveral hiſtories 
herein the vaſt conſequences of a Prince's 
e vices, or his virtues, are accurately dif- 
„ played. The Europeans patiently bear 
© with even the very worft of Princes; they 
© ſubmit to them, as to chaſtiſements from 
the Supreme, or as to evils in the natural 
« world, the forked lightning, or ruſhing 
< hail, with which God, in his diſpleaſure, 
« aflicts a guilty country. Yet even in thoſe 
« ſubmiffive Weſtern Countries, I obſerve 
that the good or ill qualities of Miniſters 


© have more than once cauſed revolutions 


<« in the State Three potent Viziers among 
© the Francs *, wreſted the ſceptre out of 


the hands of their lawful Sovereigns, the 


© geſcendants of renowned heroes, and re- 
© duced them to a condition of tonſured 
„ Derviſfes Flagitious Minifters bave plun- 
« dered other kingdoms of their wealth: 
&« NezleQting the ſafety of the political veſ- 
<« ſe}, they who have been ſtationed at her 


Charles Mirtel, and the two Pepins, 
| | | | | Kc helm 
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&« helm, have ſteered her on the fatal rocks, 
« where ſhe has been daſhed to pieces. 
© WHiLsT UsSoXG has ſtrength to labour 
e for his people, the toil will be his chief 
« delight. Here is the advantage virtue 
e hath over luxury : Both by practice be- 
© come habitual ; yet virtue exalts and dig- 
«© nifies the man, luxury degrades him. 
«© Every repetition of the former, cauſes an 
e jnereaſe of blifs; every indulgence of the 
<< latter palls upon the ſenſe, and at length 
creates diſguſtful loathing. Usox in 
« this is not to be pitied; he enjoys what 
“gives him moſt delight, the delectable 
e pleaſure of ſeeing his people happy. 
« What fair Circaffian beauty can convey 
“ raptures equal to thoſe I feel, when view- 
Ling a town rifing out of an heap of ruins, 
gor a new village, whoſe well-clad inha- 
« bitants chearfully drive the plough with 
luſty oxen, and at eve aſſemble under a 
% ſhady Tfhinar, rejoicing in their children's 
<« welfare, and the plenteouſneſs of their fer- 
e tile lands? 
«I xxow not how my Succeſſors may act, 
“neither does my duty extend fo far. Their 
„s faults I am not to anſwer for: But of this 
© UsoxG is well convinced—that no nation 
can be happy, uu Sovereign will not 
labour, 
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labour, and himſelf provide for the public 


< welfare. All I can do is, fo to form 
next Succeſſor, that I may have reaſon 


to expect he will one day prove a real 
Emperor, and not the maſk of one, 
through which another ſpeaks, and iſſues 
ce his decrees. The good education of the 
heir apparent, is the only means of effec- 
« tually ſecuring the reigning family on the 
„Throne, and of perpetuating the happi- 
<« neſs of an Empire.“ 

UsoxG ſpoke this with a ſpirit whi ch pe- 
netrated the hearts of all who heard him, 
and excited in the minds of the illuſtrious 
ſtrangers a laſting veneration for his exalted | 
virtue. The Venetian Envoy, however, 
concealed not his objections. He was a fon 
of liberty, and abhorred deſpotic ſway, He 
could not conceive how that government 
could be equitably conducted, where the will 
of one individual becomes a law to the whole 
community. Pardon, ſaid he, thou illuſ- 
« trious friend of virtue, if a native of diſ- 
« tant climes, views, with ſtrange ſurprize, 
« the Eaſtern Conſtitutions. Indulge me 
« ſo far as to ſatisfy. the ſcruples, which pre- 
« judice perhaps may have at firſt enger- 
« dered, but which I have long conceived 
«.avainſt an arbitrary Monarchy. If eve: 
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e deſpotic power finds a victorious advocate, 
it muſt be in UsoxnG, who makes that 
c power manifeſtly ſubſervient to the hap- 
e pineſs of his ſpecies. 

«© BuT how many Usoncs will hiſtory 


« furniſh us with among the deſpotic Sove- 


« reigns of the Eaſt? Monarchy to me ap- 
te pears legal tyranny, productive of the moſt 
ee dreadful effects, unleſs a miracle of a man, 
« and wonder of the world, is ſeated on the 
% Throne. I have carefully peruſed the 
& hiſtories of Harun- Alraſbid, of Timur, 
te and ſeveral other Eaſtern Heroes; they 
« were, tis true, brave Princes, magnani- 
<« mouſly great, and often equitable. They 
« patronized the ſciences, encouraged and 
„ took pleaſure in the virtues and endow- 
© ments of their ſubjects. But theſe good 
« qualities imply not the whole of a Sove- 
e reign's duty; they inſure not the lives and 
<« happineſs of the people. How cruelly did 
Harun, by the baſeſt jealouſy, ſacrifice 
<< the virtuous Giafar, and deſtroy the Bar- 
« metides, the moſt illuſtrious race in all 
e Arabia? Could ſuch injuftice have been 
committed, had there been a counſel ap- 
©! pointed to decide on the crime imputed to 
* Giafar, whoſe only fault was preferring 
* the rights of nature to the obſervance of 
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%a ſilly, capricious prohibition*? How 
% many times has Timur extirpated whole 
« nations? How often, even after the pro- 


© miſe of clemency and pardon, has he left 


„ the ſword unſheathed to wreak its ven- 
«© geance? How many bloody wars have 
been kindled by the wild ambition of law- 
„ leſs Princes? How have the Ottomans 
laid waſte half Aſia, and brought on Eu- 


rope ruinous defolation, merely becauſe 


« a Sultan ſought the title of a Gazi f, or 
aimed at enjoying the privilege of 2 


„ Dh:amjt? 


In free States, all matters being deter- 


„ mined by a majority, it is ſcarcely poſſible 


« that an * decree ſhould be paſſed by 
« a multitude, varying from each other in 


* ſentiment, and in which their own pri- 
vate advantage is not involved. A cer- 
e tain latent pride alſo, harboured in vir- 


© tuous breaſts, animates the pointed elo- 
«© quence of thoſe who combat the advocate 


* Harun had married his favourite ſiſter Abaſſai to 


him; but interdicted him the uſe of the matrimonial 
Fight, 


F Signifies bene, which _ victor ĩous Sultars 
added to their titles. 

t A particular moſque, which thoſe Sultans alone 
were allowed to build; who had enlarged the bound: 


ries of the —— 
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for an iniquitous meaſure; and hardly will 
© he be able to ſupport himſelf againſt both 
% the hatred of his antagoniſt, and that truth 
which ever ſtimulates the unprej judiced and 
„ impartial. | 

« Bur with deſpotic Monarchs a ſudden 

© guſt of paſſion is an irrevocable ſentence ; 
an ebulition of reſentment lays a ſtately 
town in ruins, and an offence, haſtily 
« taken at only a ſingle unguarded expreſſion, 
becomes the ſignal of war and carnage. 
The ball inſtantaneouſly follows the flaſh, 
c and repentance comes not till the diſaſter 
« is irremediable. 
<« Usoxs, I perceive, governs according 
| © to the Perſian cuſtom with unlimited ſway ; 
ce his Empire is a property ſecured to him 
e by the affections of his people; but how 
has his virtue found means to contrive it, 
that under a power free from every re- 
&« ftraint of law, none ſuffer, none complain, 
but fo many thouſand voices join in loud 
e ſhouts of grateful praiſe? 

A Government, which entruſts the ad- 
« miniftrztion of affairs to ſeveral judicious 
e perfons, cannot undergo a ſudden ſub- 
„ yerfion. The loſs of one worthy member 
* admits of conſolation, whilft ſeveral of a 
* fimjlar merit ſtill ſurvive. | Zens died, yet 
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« Venice ſtill continued to flouriſh. In: 
« Monarchy, the welfare of a State depend; 
on the breath of a ſingle mortal. Scare 
had the world beheld a Timur with adm. 
© ration, but a worthleſs progeny of volup- 
e tuous, indolent, and incapable Princes 
c ſucceeded. The mode of election, which 
in free States excludes the infamous ani 
£ unqualified, has nc place in Monarchies, 
«© where the claim of birth is ſuperior to an 
„ other. A great and mighty people mut 
«© ſubmit to a diabolic tyrant, a Sardan-Pi, 
. © and ſhare in his ruin. Thus vaniſhed th 
 & Timurides, deſcendants of thoſe defign- 
ed by heaven to ſcourge the atfrighted 
& world.“ Ax? B 
UsoxG replied, «I ſhall not retort up- 
on the Weſtern . Sages, the manifeſt in- 
ce juſtice that hath frequently-. been com- 
© mitted by Senates; I will not aſſen 
that at Rome, for inſtance, ambition hath 
« as frequently incited the Senate, even 
ce Cato himſelf, to commence unjuſt hoſt 
_ © lities, as a deſire of aggrandizement has 
«« wrought upon Timur, or the Ottomans. 
“J farther admit, that to entruſt one mal 
< with unlimited power is a dangerous er- 
« pedient, With God alone omnipotenc 
can be ſafely truſted ; for God * 
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« infinitely wiſe and good. My heart, as 
« well as yours, revolts at the ſudden, un ; 
« 2dviſed, and ſanguinary ſentences of death, 
« ſo frequent in the Eaft. The precipitate 
ti execution of ſuch bloody mandates is in- 
e tollerable to the ſubjet, and alſo danger- 
* ous to the Sovereign. When volition is 
« the only law, men are apt to will too 
* much; and by this wanton uſe of deſpotic 
« ſway, the Prince forfeits the confidence of 
his people. The reſult is, that, like ſome 
% ſayage beaſt of prey, he is hunted down, 
and deftroyed by the enraged multitude of 
his ſubjects. To me, the blood of the 
© meaneſt Perſian is of ineftimable value; 
« the laws alone have power to ſhed it. 
* I HAVE anxiouſly endeavoured to intro- 
« duce in Perſia a form of government, 
which, without being dangerous to the 
Monarch, might ſecure the people againſt 
the ſudden guſts of uncontrouled paffion. 
© Political liberty ſeems no ways adapted to 
the genius of the Eaſtern Nations ;” 
here the Patan bowed reſpectfully, and by 
his mien and geſtures, gave the Empe- 
ror to underſtand, that he had an objection 
to offer, which from reſpect he forbore to 
intimate) the violence of their pafhons 
ſeems to ſtand in need of that kind of 


©& Con- 
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« ſians from tyrannical oppreſſion. 


& vate concerns, but alſo the public exigen- 


< not even thoſe who may have had the au- 
« dacity to offer him perſonal inſult. Al 


© deliberated on by the courts of juſtice, 


« controul, which monarchic power on! 
e can adminiſter. Thus nothing more re. 
<« mained, but effectually to ſecure the Per- 


«© Every ſubject, every Court of Juſtice 
te eyery department of the State, hath a right 
< of appeal to the Emperor; they muſt be 
ce allowed to repreſent not only their pri- 


c cies of the empire. The Emperor re 
& ceives every petition, every remonſtrance, 
„without the leaſt danger of offence on the 
ſubjects part, or the ſmalleſt riſque of in- 
„ curring puniſhment. 

„TRE Emperor ſentences none to deat, 


* puniſhments, all ſentences are cautiouſſ 


and the ſuffrages of the majority decide 
each queſtion. A good Emperor has no 
< reaſon to apprehend, that behaviour inju- 
„ rious to him will be ſuffered to go un- 
„ puniſhed. The right: of ſhewing mere 
<« he retains, and a prudent Prince wil 
<« freely exerciſe. this right. The law con- 
% demns delinquents, the Emperor poſſeſſe 
< the godlike attribute of mercy, he cn 

& reſcut 
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« reſcue them from puniſhment, and pardon 
ce their offences. 


« THE different departments 4 govern- 
ce ment are reciprocally independant of each 


c other; the Clerical, the Military, the 


Courts of Juſtice, the Offices of Revenue 
and Police, are departments entirely ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct. Amongſt the ſeveral 


% members of which, the moſt perfect har- 


« mony prevails, the orders of the ſuperior 
e being obeyed with alacrity by the inferiors, 
« whoſe duty it is to ſce them put in exe- 


ce cution. The Emperor is the perſon in 


«© whom all the reports, reſolutions, and 
e propoſals of theſe ſeperate departments 
% meet as in a center. This partition of 


© power forms a ſecurity to the throne, by 


e preventing confederacies which might be 


entered into againſt the ſovereign. Amongſt 
e the different officers of the ſtate there will 


always ſubſiſt a degree of rivalſhip and 
*« ſuſpicious jealouſy. 

Tu Emperor attempts not to introduce 
any new regulations in theſe departments 
< of the State, without firſt conſulting thoſe 
« whoſe province it is to take cognizance 
< of theſe affairs. The reaſons in ſupport of 
© their opinions are thrice diſcuſſed, heard, 
and examined by the Emperor, previous 
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** to the imperial decree being regiſtered az 
< a ſtanding edit, during which time the 
<< propoſed amendment is ſuſpended. But 
<« the imperial injunction once promulgated, 
<« it muſt terminate all diſputes and ſilence 
« every doubt. 

* ANOTHER ſecurity alſo to the Emperor 
ce is his Delegates. They conſtitute no part 
„of the adminiſtration, they have no Coad- 
„ jutors, they are inveſted with no power 
<« but that of deferring the execution of a 
s decree they imagine injurious to the Em- 
6: pire, or of ſuſpending ſome officer of the 
„ State until the Emperor's pleaſure ſhall 
©« be known. The Emperor alſo upon the 
© remonſtrance of a Delegate refers it to the 
court authorized to take cognizance of 
the affair, and hears the arguments al- 
„ leged. It is the Delegate's bufineſs to 
attend to every thing without excep- 
<« tion, which can in the leaſt degree con- 
« duce to the welfare of the ſtate, and 
© to make his reports accordingly to the 
« Emperor. He is alſo to take 
ce of matters which fall not under the juriſ- 
ce diction of the higher departments. Com- 
c merce, Navigation, and Literature, are alſo 
ce fubmitted to his inſpection. | 

9 « In 
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«e [y the execution of all decrees, the 
e neceſſary formalities ſhall be tenaciouſly 
« obſerved, the public acts ſhall be properly 
« regiſtered : for on ſuch methodical regula- 
« tions much depends; they mark the cha- 
ce raRteriſtic difference between a well-regu- 
© lated government, and one adminiſtered 
« with the rude violence of deſpotic barba- 
e riſm. 

<« By theſe precautions I imagined the ill 
tc effects of precipitation would be guarded 
ce againſt, and that truth would find a free 
« and eaſy acceſs to the throne. And yet 
© more power is left in UsoxG's hands 
« than he feels an inclination to exerciſe. _ 

« LASTLY, my friend will, I fancy, ad- 
© mit that Monarchy has one eflential ad- 
<< vantage over an Ariſtocracy. The latter 
* by ſlower degrees approximates to ruin, 
< but its ruin is without remedy : the heroic 
« virtues of a few individuals, though of the 
© moſtexalted kind, cannot ſave the veſſel from 
being ingulphed by the deſtructive whirl- - 
«© pools in the political ocean; whereas. a 
e ſingle Monarch, if ſeriouſly inclined, can + 
< reſtore tranquility to the moſt diſordered 
e State, and ſave the moſt confuſed from fall- 
ing into ruin. Veſpaſian healed the many 
* wounds his Rome had received from ſix 

N 60 * 
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* to the imperial decree being regiſtered a 
<« a ſtanding edict, during which time the 
© propoſed amendment is ſuſpended. But 
the imperial injunction once promulgated, 
it muſt terminate all diſputes and hlence 
« every doubt. 

* ANOTHER ſecurity alſo to the Emperor 
is his Delegates. They conſtitute no part 
of the adminiſtration, they have no Coad- 
„ ;utors, they are inveſted with no power 

but that of deferring the execution of 2 
e decree they imagine injurious to the Em- 
6 pire, or of ſuſpending ſome officer of the 
„ State until the Emperor's pleaſure ſhall 
be known, The Emperor alſo upon the 
© remonſtrance of a Delegate refers it to the 
court authorized to take cognizance of 
„ the affair, and hears the arguments al- 
* leged. It is the Delegate's bufineſs to 
c attend to every thing without excep- 
c tion, which can in the leaſt degree con- 
« duce to the welfare of the ſtate, and 
to make his reports accordingly to the 
T Emperor. He is alfo to take cognizance 
cc of matters which fall not under the juriſ- 
ce diction of the higher departments. Com- 
ce merce, Navigation, and Literature, are allo 


CL ſubmitted to his inſpection. 
In 
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« Ty the execution of all decrees, the 
« neceſſary formalities ſhall be tenaciouſſy 
e gbſerved, the public acts ſhall be properly 
e regiſtered : for on ſuch methodical regula- 
de tions much depends; they mark the cha- 
<« racteriſtic difference between a well · regu- 
<« lated government, and one adminiſtered 
with the rude violence of Gelpotic barba- 
6 riſm, 

<« By theſe precautions I imagined the al 
c effects of precipitation would be guarded 
ee againſt, and that truth would find a free 
and eaſy acceſs to the throne. And yet 
© more power is left in UsoxG's hands 
e than he feels an inclination to exerciſe. 

«© LASTLY, my friend will, I fancy, ad- 
“ mit that Monarchy has one eſſential ad- 
vantage over an Ariſtocracy. The latter 
© by flower degrees approximates to ruin, 
* but its ruin is without remedy : the heroic 
*« virtues of a few individuals, though of the 
© moſtexalted kind, cannot ſave the veſſel from 
' being ingulphed by the deſtructive whirl- - 
<« pools in the political ocean; whereas 2 


< reſtore tranquility to the moſt diſordered 
State, and ſave the moſt confuſed from fall- 
ing into ruin. Veſpaſian healed the many 
wounds his Rome had received from fix 
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* ſingle Monarch, if ſeriouſly inclined, can 
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ce profligate and inhuman Tyrants, and after 
© the gloomy reign of a perfidious Dami- 
<< tian, ſhe ſhone reſplendantly conſpicuous 
< under the influence of a god-like Trajan. 
<< But ever fince the time of the Gracchi 
„ the Commonwealth was daily on its de- 
< cline, and haſtening to its final ruin. The 
people's hearts being depraved, the laws 
i themſelves were perverted and applied to 
< the ſuppreffion of liberty, and the conſti- 
© tution was deſtroyed under pretence of 
5 ſupporting it.” 

Tre Emperor deſiſted; ſome new plans 
of improvement occurred to him, which he 
_afterwards put into execution. He here 
turned to the Patan, and requeſted to be 
informed of the objection he had to the 
aſſertion, that a Republic could not ſubſiſt 
in the Eaftern countries? 

ANNE people, replied the Patan, * 
< for ſome time paſt appeared on the banks 
<< of the Indus; they have formed themſelves Wil 
in every reſpect into a free ſtate, and are 
& ſuppoſed to be derived from Tibet. Theſe 
e ftrangers + are numerous, and divided 

© into twelve tribes. In times of peace 


A great river in Aſia, from which India takes its 
name Its ſource is near the Mount Imaus. 
+ The Sheiks, who ftill continue a powerful nation. 
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<« they have no Chiefs, their code of laws 
lies on an altar, and according to its 
<« purport their elders regulate their deciſions. 


„In war they chooſe a leader; they have 


« made themſelves maſters of the greateſt 
<« part of the Indus, as far as the ſea. Their 
© love of liberty diſplays itſelf even in their 
ce religious worſhip ; they diſclaim external 
<« rites, and adore in ſilence one only God.” 
Usox6 thanked the Patan Ambaſſador for 
this information, and turning to the Vene- 
tian Envoy, Thus, faid he, has Hin- 
<< doftan now a confederacy ſimilar to that 
© of the Helvetians; for the Emperor was 


well acquainted with this people, knew 


their military diſcipline, which though con- 
ſonant to perfect freedom, yet was extreme- 
ly ſtrict, and to the ſeverity of which, as 
Usoxc himſelf obſerved, the ſignal v icto- 
ries of thoſe mountaineers might chiefly be 
attributed. 

Tux Emperor ſoon after received advice 
of Machmud's death; a diſorder, attended 
with excruciating agonies, had put a ſudden 
period to his exiſtence. The Sultan had 


turned his ærms againſt the Weſtern peo- 


ple and invaded Italy. He ſeemed to medi- 
tate the ruin of antient Rome: after having 
ſubdued the oben. Bajazet ſucceeded to 
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the vacant throne, a Prince inclined to peace, 
who having his own brother to contend 
with, laid therefore aſide all thoughts of 
moleſting Perſia. 

Usod now deemed not his preſence to 
be any longer neceſſary at Tabris. Incited 
by a ſecret impulſe, he returned to Shiras, 
where a ſofter climate ſeemed beneficial to 
his declining age; and where the arts, which 
had flouriſhed under his munificent protec- 
tion, had fixed their reſidence. The ladies 
accompanied the Perſian heir, but the Em- 
peror ſurveyed for the laſt time the Weſtern 
provinces, and viſited thoſe towns which he 
had not ſeen before. 

He beheld the flowery plains that ſur⸗ 
round the ancient City of Ardewil, ren- 
dered venerable by its ſacred Mauſoleums. 
He viſited that part of Armenia which is 
ſubject to Perſia, and the important Tiflis, 


ſtrongly fortified by its ſituation. He ſaw the 


ſources of the Euphrates and of the Tigris. 
Here each day he was gratified with new 
delights; the whole country was a fertile 
garden, and ploughs innumerable were now 
at work, where lonely deer had been ac- 
cuſtomed to friſk and feed. | 

Ev in the parched Meſopotamia ind i in 
Irak, the rivers were all branched out, and 
nn 
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In every village Us oN ſaw new houſes, 
the peaſants well dreſſed, their wives bedeck- 
ed with filver ornaments, and from every 
cot the voice of mirth, of gladneſs, and of 
health, alternately refounded. 

UsoxG had ſurvived all reliſh for pleaſures 
merely ſenfual; but the Hero's heart was 
enraptured at the fight of happineſs he had 
been inſtrumental in procuring. Puniſhe 
ments, however, were all ſome times neceſ- 
ſary. 5 
Nor far from 4 he met a peaſant 
leading a horſe richly capariſoned, and dif- 
covered that he was conducting it to one 
of the Judges of that city. The Judge was 
well read in the Perſian poetic authors, he 
poſſeſſed a fine genius, and the Emperor had 
received favourable impreſſions of his lively 
wit and entertaining humour.  UsoxG order- 
ed the peaſant to be followed, and ſoon 
learnt that his preſent had been accepted, 
and that the matter depending before the 
Judge, related to one of the water ducts, 
which frequently occaſioned violent conteſts 
amongſt the country people. Both were 
ſummoned before the Divan, where they 
both acknowledged their guilt. Thou, 
* ſaid the Emperor to the Peaſant, haſt. 
* ſeduced an uſeful man, who poſſeſſed all 
ET N 3 <« the 
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the qualities of a diſcerning Magiſtrate; 
*© thou haſt robbed Perſia, for what is of 
more value to her than virtuous men? 
<< Thou ſhalt be baniſhed to Mogoſtan, and 
- & for thy next crime ſhalt be puniſhed 
with certain death.” UsoxG then turned 
to the trembling Judge, Who, ſaid he, 
knew better than thyſelf, that accepting 
<< preſents is worſe than plundering ? It is 
© wrelling from the hands of innocence its 
legal property, and transferring it to a 
<« perverter of juſtice. Thee alſo I baniſh 
«to Mogoſtan, and I ſentence thee to live | 
« in the ſame village with bim whom thou 
6 « haſt ſuffered to ſeguce thee, that as often 
«< as ye meet, ye may remind each other 
e that no crime ſhall 80 W in 
cc « Perſia,” 

Ar length Usoxc returned to Sbiras. 
| Ei is Artiſts had fer ſeveral years been de- 
prived of their generous patron's preſence; 
the arts flouriſhed not without his foſtering 
aid, for under no other influence could they be 
reared to ſuch perfection as under that of their | 
cheriſhing Prince. By liberal ſuccours he 
reyived thoſe branches ſeemingly on the de- 
cline. The moſt induſtrious amongſt the, 
Artiſts he encouraged, by purchaſing the 
* part of the yours they had manu- 

factured. 
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factured. The Chineſe had now greatly im- 
proved their arts; whole vill ages were ſur- 
rounded with plantations of Mulberry-trees 
for the hatching of Silk-worms, and many 
new buildings were erected for the manu- 
faturing of the fineſt painted Cottons. In 
many parts of Perſia the Chineſe: porcelain 
was imitated to a prodigious nicety ; nay, 
for hardneſs, beauty of the colours, and 
elegance of the 2 it far furpaſſed 
Chineſe original. 

Tre firſt order iſſued by the Empetor 
on his return was, that a' Mauſoleum ſhould 
de erected to his beloved Liosva's memory. 
He choſe for that purpoſe an eminence in 
view of the imperial palace. The Mauſo- 
keum was etected after the Chineſe taſte, 
and white naphtha burned day and night in 
filver lamps around the Empreſs's coffin. 
Some of her oldeſt ſervants were appointed 
as attendants on the tomb, and the office 
was conferred on them as an eaſy employ- 
ment, and choſen as a means of CO e 
them in their declining years. 

UzoxG iffued ſeveral new eines for 
the Emperor amidſt all his fatiguing cares, 
was indefatigably attentive to every concern 
of his immenſe empire; he extended his 
care over 3 had only a few 

e villages 
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villages to govern *. He ſaw the flouriſhing 
ſtate of commerce, the caravans came from 
Halep to Moſul laden with Weltern mer. 
chandizes; the wares of Tartary were 
brought hom Bokhara to Meſched, and the 
treaſures of the wealth-yielding India were 
brought by the way of Candahar to Shiras. 
Veſſels from Arabia, from Guzurat, and 
from Atſhin, arrived at Baſora freighted 
with the produce of their countries and 
the rich ſtores of the fortunate iſle of 
Serendib +. 

UsoxG knew that commerce was the 
ſecond ſupport of a ſtate, for Agriculture he 
till preferred as of indiſpenſible neceſſity, 
Some Caravans had been attacked, the Uſ- 
becks had again begun their depredations, 
and the trade to Bokhara had repeatedly 
been obſtructed. UsoxG ifſued a proclama- 
tion, wherein he promiſed to reimburſe out 
of the Public Treaſury, the full value of 
the goods, of which the owners had been 
. plundered on the roads, and the governors 
were ordered to claim a reimburſement of 
the amount from the the different diſtricts 
and n, wherein the robberies were 


2 80 Della Valle 5 of the firſt Ae. 
7 Ceylon. 


commitbell. 
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committed. This ſalutary edit, which even 
the moſt poliſhed ſtates have not had the 
generoſity to adopt, has ſince been ſacredly 

obſerved in Perſia, even under the moſt op- 
preſſive reigns . The provinces ſoon hit 
upon expedients to prevent the frequency 
of robberies, and conſequently their being 
often charged with ſuch reſtitutions, they 
appointed a horſe Patrol F well armed, to 
traverſe the roads; their numbers were pro- 
| portioned to the danger each diſtrict was 
expoſed to, and this eaſy expedient ſoon ſo 
effectually freed the roads from danger, that 
a perſon might travel in perfect ſecurity 
trom Orfa to Candahar, though carrying 
| his money in his hand. As the horfe Pa- 

trol were continually paſſing and repaſſing 
on all the roads, every traveller was oblig- 
ed to take out paſſports at the different 

towns, without which they were not al- 

lowed to travel. The robbers now deſpaired 
of committing their depredations without 

_ being purſued and taken, and henceforth. 
carefully avoided the Perſian territories. All 

Perſians, and particularly the Militia of the 


do late as during the reign of Shach Nadir, full fa- 
istaction was made to the Engliſh Company for a large 


2 0 they ſuſtained at Aſterabad, from the Rebels. 
Hanway. 


+ Della Valle, Tom VI. calls them Rahdar- 
N 5 province, 
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province, were ordered to aſſiſt the Patrol, 


and feverely would UsonG have chaſtifed 
the inſolence of the Military, who receiving 


the nation's pay, ſhould decline to act for its 


internal ſafety. The inconvenience of de. 
predations was now ſolely felt by the Otto- 


mans, ſtrangers to a well regulated police; 


throughout all their provinces Yevaſtations 


were committed by e 8 of ſavage Free. 


booters. 
TEE Emperor now called to mind the 


hint of the Patan Ambaſſador; his advanced 


age required ſome abatement of his rigorous 
application. He nominated chiefs to the 
principal departments; and each had a Pre- 


| fident, who in conjunction with the. Em- 


peror, tranſacted the buſineſs of his office, 
Four days in every week were affigned for 
thoſe great Officers; on the other days the 
Emperor adjuſted. the general concerns of 


the State, in the preſence of all his chiefs; 
the intervals of leiſure were employed in 
_ peruſing and anſwering the letters received 
| from the Delegates. Each Preſident had four 


aſſeſſors, all of whom were taken out oi 


the ſame department over which they te- 


ſpectixely preſided. The uſual courſe of 
buſineſs was as follows: the Preſident propoſed 


all matters to the Emperor, the evidence wa 


expectel 
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expected to be ready to produce; for it 
often happened, if fo adviſed by a Dele- 
gate, that the Emperor examined on the 
ſpot whether the allegations fully correſpond- 
ed with the evidence, and on finding any 
thing amiſs, though but in the -moſt trivial 
circumſtances, he became inexorable. If 
the affair was of a too complex nature, he 
ordered the vouchers to be laid before him, 
and either carefully inſpected them himſelf 
at his leiſute hours, or entruſted them to 
the examination of a ſervant in whom he 
could ſafely confide. He obſerved it as an 
invariable rule, that previous to every final 
determination, the Preſident and each of the 
Aſſeſſors were to deliver in their ſeveral 
opinions in writing. Preſerving theſe papers 
made them cautiouſly guard againſt even the 
moſt trivial errors. UsonG did not, how- 
cver, aboliſh the right, to which every ſub- 
ject laid claim, of petitioning the Emperor, 
on the contrary, public audiences were daily 
continued for this purpoſe. 
IsHMAEL was now arrived at an age capa- 
dle of receiving the moſt important inftruc- 
tions. UsoxG ſelected out of each depart- 
ment a ſkilful perfon of affable deportment 
to inftru@ him, and added a fifth to initiate 
him in | the general principles of gorernment. 
NG Thus 
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Thus from his youth he. was tutored in the 
religion, the laws, the finances, the police, 
and the martial diſcipline of the Perſian 


empire. To the uſe of arms he was trained 


by being preſent at each review of the Im- 
perial Guard and the Militia quartered in 
the neighbouring towns, youth beſt receiy- 
ing its inſtructions through the ſenſes. He 
was ſhewn the neceſſary arts and manufac- 
tures, the method of caſting cannon, the 


 Armourers work-ſhops, and all the principal 


branches of commerce. The Emperor alſo 


cauſed the Shach-Sad: to be preſent at the 
diſcuſſion of law queſtions; he heard the 


arguments of the referring judge, and the 


reaſons in ſupport of the ſentence ; he was 


practiſed in the various arts of horſeman- 


| ſhip, was taught to fence, nor was even 


ſwimming omitted. His temper was fiery, 
yet flexible ; through every avenue he flew 
to glory, and the bright example of his 
Yluftrious progenitor, ſpurred him on with 
vehemence towards perfection. 

THe annual circuits, now too 8 


for the aged Monarch, the young Prince 


undertook. Choſen companions were ſent 


with him, who directed his attention to every 


thing worthy obſervation. He made his 


en reports to the Emperor, and joined his 


' remarks 


remarks on all that he had ſeen of import- 
ance in the four departments. The people 
always cheriſh a fondneſs for their young 
Princes, and a favourable prepoſſeſſion ever 
ariſes in their breaſts, when they perceive in 
the bloom of youth, the ripenin> ſeeds of 
wiſdom. Affable as his Grandſire, capable as 
NusSHIRWANI, graceful as Haider, Iſhmael 
captivated every heart, and felt within him- 
ſelf a glow of delight at the effuſions of 
affection poured on him from every quarter. 
UsoxG was too noble minded to be jea- 
tous; he provided alſo that Ihmael ſhould 


de taught to conduct a war. An infurrec- 


tion of ſome Balluſhes, a ſavage tribe of the 
Patans, inhabiting a mountainous tract ſouth 
of that country, obliged the Emperor to ſend 
a ſmall detachment againſt them. The expe- 
tienced Sherin had the command, and Jhmae! 

accompanied him as a volunteer. Sherin ex- 
plained to him the motives of every order 
iſſued, and ſhewed him the 2 of 
every movement the army made. 

Tre Khan, with much cautious circum- 
ſpection, advanced amongſt the mountains; 
he always ſecured himſelf of an FE WES 
before the main body advanced, and the fire- 
arms, though he had but few with him, 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into the unarmed ſavages, 
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that they were quickly obliged to ſurrender, 
They laid down their arms at the foot of a 
riſing hill, on which hmae! ſtood dreſſed in 
a ſplendid armour, to accept the hoſtages 
they gave. Fortifications were erected in 
the moſt neceſſary places, and a flying camp 
for ſome years occupied the entrance of 
the mountains. Iſbmael returned full of 
youth, full of exulting joy, full of impatience 
to relate to the Emperor the particulars of 
the campaign. His heart dilated and beat 
high with rapture at his firſt victory. UsoxG 
embraced with tenderneſs the amiable 
Prince, and now introduced him into- the 
aſſemblies of the four departments. Some- 
times he aſked his opinion, either approved 
it, or kindly rectified his error; thus he was 
by degrees accuſtomed to the burthen which, 
according to the courſe of nature, would ſoon 
devolve upon his ſhoulders, 

NusHIRWANI was indefatigable in endea- 
vouring, by every means of amuſement, to 
ſolace her father in his encreaſing years. 
Sometimes ſhe had combats of wild beaſts, 
at which the Emperor expreſſed his plea- 
ſure; becauſe, as he faid, at each of thoſe 
rencounters a ferocious robber ſurely pe- 
riſhed. She cauſed a choice collection of 

the moſt curious animals to be made, ſo that 
3 0 at 
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at UsoNG's court was ſeen the Baburath, re- 
ſembling a lion in its main, and whoſe reddiſh 
hide is ſpeckled with blacks*. The Ethi- 
opian Giraffa, having a camel's neck, and 
ſpotted like a panther, in a ſhape molt hideous, 
diſplays an harmleſs gentleneſs of nature. 
The Princeſs frequently ordered the guards 
to perform their various evolutions, and 
mock attacks. At other times a number of 
Artiſts appeared, each preſenting ſomething 
of his own manufacturing; and among 
theſe NUsHIRWANTI always contrived to con- 
vey ſome ſtriking novelty. Now Indian 
gems were preſented to the Emperor, in the 
examination of which he beſtowed a few 
leiſure moments, for he was well acquainted 
with their beauties and defects; then 
Poets were ſent for, to recite their choiceſt 
productions in his preſence: Wreſtling, 
and other gymnaſtic ſports, were inſtituted 
by the Princeſs; prizes were allotted to the 
victors, and they were interdiCted from ſhed- 
ding each other's blood. Rewards alfo were 
dealt out to the ſwifteſt runners, and horfe- 
racers of the greateſt ſpeed; the latter 
UsoxG judged of vaſt utility, as exciting the 
Perſians to improve their noble breed of 


* From Contarini's and Barbaro's Embaſſies to 


UsSoONG; . 
| borſes 
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horſes by Arabian ſtallions, which to this 
day have been deemed far ſuperior to the 
Perſian. 

UsoNG was thoroughly ſenſible that this 
ſucceffion of various entertainments was art- 
fully contrived by his tender NusniRwanr, 
to alleviate his cares; on which account he 
affected to take more delight in ſuch plea- 
fures than he in reality felt: For never 
ſince the death of his charming L1osu a had 
he recovered his wonted chearfulneſs. He 
lived, however, with the Trabizontine 
Deſpoina on terms of the moſt cordial eſteem; 
and was the more attentive to procure her 
| happineſs, as the diſaſtrous calamity which 
had befallen her family might, in part, de 
attributed to him. Usord 's health, fo much 
impaired by his former illneſs, had been de- 
clining daily, and à general languor pre- 
vailed throughout his frame. In the ſilent 
dead of night, he was often ſeen caſting a 
mournful, melancholy glance, towards his 
Liosva's mauſoleum; and though his feel- 
ing heart was averſe to giving his preſent 
_ Conſort pain, by a relation of the pangs it 
ſuffered, yet it was too viſible that he would 
not now be long e from his . 

Liosva. 


\ 
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A xew Embaſly from Venice diverted the 
Emperor's melancholy. Tofeph Barbaras, 
one of the Nobles, had been deputed to wait 
on UsoxNG, and ſtrengthen the bands of 
of mutual amity that ſubſiſted between him 
and the Republic. He brought freſh ſupplies 
of warlike implements, together with able 
and experienced workmen. He was accom- 
panied by Nichols Creſps, Duke of ſome 
iſlands in the Ægean fea, a young and moſt 
amiable Prince; who joined to the ſweetneſs 
and urbanity of the European manners all the 
attractive gracefulneſs of figure. 

xxo ſtill lived, and ſent his illuſtrious 
friend ſome books, printed with the newly- 
invented metal types; an art which then had 
made great progreſs amongſt the Europeans. 
Some of the beſt Italian and ancient Roman 
hiſtorĩes were of the number. Zens rejoiced 
that he had been one of the firſt admirers of 
Usoxc's internal excellence, and the firſt 
to love him for it. 

Tux Empreſs enjoyed all the religious 
liberty ſhe could have expected in a Chriſtian 


Court of Afia. She had a chapel aſſigned 


her, where ſhe regularly attended her devo- 
tions. It was on one of the chriſtian feſti- 
vals that her younger ſiſter, the beauteous 
Eudexia, attended her. Creſps happened to 
be 
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be preſent, and attentively obſerved the 
charms of the young Trebizontine Princeſs, 
which were diſplayed under the moſt be- 
coming, yet decent apparel. The capti- 
vating aſſemblage of devotion, unaffected 
humility, and Princely dignity, ſtruck him; 
the Duke of Naxos could not behold, «and 
be indifferent to ſuch beauty. T he virtue, 
too conſpicuous in her graceful mein and 
whole deportment, pleaſed him yet more 
than all her perſonal charms, He had fre- 
_ quent opportunity of ſeeing her, and wy 
grew more and more enamoured. 3 25 
Tux Empreſs looked upon all Chriſtians | 
as her kindred; yet took care to pay that 
geference te We Prince of Naxos, es 
Mluſtrious birth and amiable qualities. 
Encouraged by her kind treatment, he ven- 
tured to declare his paſſion, and to acquaint | 
the Deſpoina how ardently defirous he was 
to merit the hand of her lovely ſiſter. 
Though the thought of ſeperating was diſ- 
agreeable to the Empreſs, yet ſhe ſaw 2 
much more certain proſpect of happineſs for 
her ſiſter, by a marriage with a- Chriſtian, 
than any Mahometan Prince. It is true 
that, as to herſelf, ſhe had met with every 
indulgence in her religious principles; yet 
me well knew how ſolicitous the Eaftern 


Princes 
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Princes were to bring the fair inhabitants of 
their Harems to embrace their faith and 
worſhip. She, therefore, countenanced the 
hopes of Creſpo, and procured him the means 
of declaring his paſſion to the young Princeſs. 
Creſps ſucceeded ſo well in his amorous ſuit, 
that the only condition Eudoxia impoſed was, 
that he ſhould obtain the conſent of Usoxs, 
her beneficent Protector. His conſent was 
ſoon obtained; for his natural benignity led 
him to confult only the -real happineſs of 
thoſe he loved. He perceived no valid ob- 
jection againſt the Duke's propoſal, and the 
nuptials were Dot to be celebrated in pri- 
yams: but not a ſyllable was ſuffered to 
tranſpire. For in the Eaſt, the mention of 
a Lady's name, by way of public conver- 
ſation, alarms- her virtue, and incurs her 
N 
| Evpox1a was once on a viſit to the vir- 
| tuous NusniRWANI, when young [/omael 
entered unexpectedly his mother's apart- 
ment, having a juvenile petition to prefer. 
Eudoxia could not withdraw; ſhe was un- 
veiled, and dreſſed in all the eaſy freedom of 
perſons on a viſit of friendiy intimacy. 
1fmael had but too fatal a fight of this at- 
tractive fair one; he ſaw with equal rapture 
thoſe charms which had captivated the Gre- 
clan 
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cian Prince. Eudoxia retired as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible; but her eyes had exerciſed their magie 
power, and /hmael was inflamed with all 
the paſhonate vehemence of an Oriental: 
He ſaw no proſpe& of happineſs, but what 
was centered in the beauteous Grecian. 
UNABLE to conquer his paſſion, he ſoli- 
cited his mother's interceſſion with the Em- 
peror. As ſole heir to the Perſian throne, 
he was not to remain long in a ſtate of celi- 
bacy; he therefore hoped he ſhould not be 
refuſed the only bride with whom he could 
ever think of being happy. : 
 NusSHIRWANI loved her ſon, but virtue 
more: She had all that delicate ſenſe of rec- 
titude for which her glorious anceſtor, whoſe 
.name ſhe bore, was ſo juſtly celebrated. 
She made the fervid Þmael acquainted with 
each circumſtance relating to the prior en- 
gagement of the fair Princeſs, from whence 
| the took occaſion to infer, that Eudoxia was 
no longer at her own diſpoſal, and, . there- 
fore, that his paſſion was inconſiſtent with 
the laws, On this he broke out in the bit- 
tereſt lamentations, and his maternal reve- 
rence prevented him not, in his mother's 
hearing, from venting ſharp inveRives 
againſt his rival; accompanied with expreſ- 
ſions which implied a ſecret menace. His 
atten- 
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attendants alſo related, that on returning 
from his mother to his own apartment, he 
had broke out into violent fits of rage, re- 
ſentment, and paſſion. 

NusSHIRWANI hoped that the magnani- 
mous UsonG would ſoon moderate the 
wratlf of the fiery Prince, and thus prevent 
a rupture that muſt prove highly diſagreeable 
to the Emperor ; who was himſelf all _ 
neſs, and in whoſe illuſtrious family n 
paſſion had diſplayed itſelf, but ſuch as virtue 
firſt approved. 

Usons ſent for the Prince of Perfia: 
ce Iſymael, ſ.id the venerable Monarch, is 
ce ſenſible how well I love him; he knows 

c that he is the ſole object of all my labour. 

« What I do for Perſia, for his fake I do 
it; in hopes that he may one day ſucceed 
«to a proſperous and tranquil Empire. 
« But I love a virtuous [hmael, an [hmael 

« who aſpires to the glory of being a good 


e and virtuous Monarch: An unjuſt, arbi- 


« trary, a tyrannic /Þmael, never can I love; 
not even though: he were my deareſt No- 
4 SHIRWANI'S ſon. | 
„ ISHMAEL is but two ſteps removed frem 
&« the Perſian throne; and, in a very few 
« years, will he experience a ſceptre's 
* * But i it may be lightened, if 1hmael 
« aſcends 
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« aſcends the Throne with a reputation for 
« virtue. If Perſia has reaſon to hope for 
ce happineſs under him, all hearts will cor- 
ce dially embrace him, and his ſovereign 
<« decrees will be obeyed, as if they were the 
© unanimous will of Perſia. 

« BuT ſhould my Succeſſor prove a | Prince 
| « who will make juſtice yield to his laſci- 


« yious defires; who will attempt to ſnatch | 


<« a betrothed virgin from her intended bride- 
« oroom's arms, and thus diſſolve thoſe 
« bands which no earthly power ſhould dare 
<< to break aſunder; ſhould ſuch be my Suc- 
<« ceflor, what has Perſia to expect from 
« I mael? If the young tyger, whilſt in the 
chain of parental authority, begins already 
< to how] for prey, to dart his yet tender 
* talons, and uſe them in brutal acts of vio- 
«*« lence and ferocity, who can be ſecure 
« from a tyrannic ravager, under no con- 
_ & troul of law, and not to be reſtrained by 
the ties of equity or juftice ? 
Bor heaven forbid that my Iſhmael 
« ſkpuld be ſo compleatly wretched ! He will 
<< not ſurely forego the honour of being 2 
« virtuous Prince, for the gratification of a 
* momentary paſſion; the roving deſires of 
« a youthful fancy will not ſurely have a 
* "JR aſcendency over bim than the 
«c hopes 
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« hopes of a proſperous reign, of the ap- 
« plauſe of all his Perſians, and the hap- 


« pineſs of a life, the perſpeQtive view of 


© which reaches to a vaſt extent?“ 
ISHMAEL was fiery, but he was virtuous ; 


he bowed ſubmiſſive, and · reſpectfully kiſſing 


the Emperor's hand, ſaid, the only requeſt 
he had to make was, that ſince he muſt for 
ever loſe the lovely Eudoxia, he hoped his 
abſence from Court, when her marriage was 
ſolemnized, would be diſpenſed with; ſince 
to ſee her ſurrender herſelf into the arms of 
a happy rival, might, he feared, prove a trial 


far too ſevere for his ſeeble virtue to en- 
counter. 


Tax Uſbecks having made an 8 


into Khoraſſan, Usoxd diſpatched Nertimur, 
one of the few ſurviving Nowians, with a 


body of light-troops againſt them. Iſmael, 


to improve himſelf in military knowledge, 
marched with the Perſians, to reduce thoſe 
Ravagers. Nertimur intended not merely to 


repei them, as that would produce only a 


ſhort reſpite to Perſia; he determined to 


chaſtiſe them with that ſeverity, as ſhould 


deter them, for many years to come from 
annoying their peace-Joving neighbours. 
No ſeoner were they apprized of the ap- 


proach of the Perſians, than they retired 


* 
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towards their frontiers. The plains of Kho- 
raſſan were in their rear; they poſted them- 
ſelves in a narrow paſs, between 
precipices, the road through which led to 
their ſavage country. 

NoRTIMUR procured a multitude of hacks, 
a booty moſt acceptable to the Uſbecks. 
He encamped in the plain on this fide the 
valley, occupied by the enemy; he drew 
up his people in fo compact a body, that 
their numbers appeared inconſiderable; the 
horſes were turned out, under a ſmall guard, 
to graze in the meadows between the foe 
and him. The Banditti, whoſe paſſion for 
plunder fear only could reftrain, imagining 
they had now an eaſy prey before them, 
fallied out of their ſtrong entrenchment, 
| ſeized with eagerneſs the horſes, whoſe 
guard. betook themſelves to inſtant flight. 
Nertimur himſelf retreated. _ 

HE now ſaw the Uſbecks folely occupied 
in catching the horſes, as they ſtrayed af- 
frighted from the paſture; almoſt every one 
of them was dragging after him a horſe, 
which followed with reluctance his unknown 
maſter. Nertimur thereupon ordered the 
Perſian banner to advance. The troops, 
who knew their fignal of attack, ruſhed 
with their Hircanian ſabres in hand, full 


: : * among the ſcattered Uſbecks ; they 


met 
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met with little reſiſtance from the enemy, 
who were too much encumbered with their 
booty to make head againſt them. They 
fled to the vale, through which their retreat 
lay, but the paſs was ſo narrow that ſcarcely 
more than one abreaſt could penetrate; the 
greateſt part fell victims to the Perſian ven- 
geance, which they had ſo frequently pro- 
voked, and hardly any eſcaped. 

Nox riuun purſued them, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of their beſt towns; for lawleſs plun- 
derers once defeated, looſe all their cou 
and are abandoned to timidity. It was not 
the General's wiſh to extend the Perſian 
boundaries, yet would he not negotiate a 
peace with the enemy, until he had obliged 
them to deliver up a number of their Murſer 
as hoſtages, to be every third year exchanged 
for an equal number. Theſe hoſtages were 
diftributed in the ſtrong towns of Thoraſſan, 
where, liberty excepted, they enjoyed every 
happineſs the humanity and hoſpitable treat- 
ment of the Perſians could confer upon 
them. It was Usong's wiſh to conciliate 
their affections; with many of them he ſuc- 
ceeded. 

Wunsr Nertimur was thus buſied in 
aſſerting Perſia's honour, whilſt Iſhmael was 
W ercatifying the reſtleſs ardour of his gallant ſpi- 
ri, by acquiring W {kill and glory, the 


beau - 
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beautiful Eudoxia's nuptials were ſolemnized 
at Shiras, and the noble pair ſoon after 
quitted Perſia. They fixed their reſidence at 
Venice, and their daughters afterwards in- 
termarried in the nobleſt families of the 
Republic“. Usoxnc diſmiſſed them, with 
prefents worthy his liberality; Þmael re- 
turned, fluſhed with military ſucceſs, and the 
object of his paſſion was far removed from 
his preſence, 

UsoNG now chiefly occupied himſelf ; in 
drawing up inſtructions for his Succeſſor; 
a copy "of which was depohted with each of 
the four departments of State, that Perſia 
might know by what maxims UsonG go- 
verned, and that Jſmael might expect his 
adminiſtration would be compared with the 
counſels of his illuſtrious Progenitor, and 
that his character would depend on his con- 
formity to thoſe councils, , ſaid the 
noble Usons, have no ſecret; would to 
God that every Perſian could look into my 
<« heart, and ſee the motives by which it has 
& been actuated in all its undertakings.” 
The original he propoſed to deliver himſelf 
into Iſbmael's hands, upon à certain ſolemn 
occaſion ; it was written with his on hand, 
and contained the ſubſtance of he: — 
Abſtract. 
„ Bizarro. 


Ne 
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LAST COUNSELS 
or 
DS ©  N GG; 
EMPEROR OF PERSIA, 
TO THE 


SHACH SADE ISHMAEL. 


SONG tenders to his beloved , 

} Grandſon thoſe counſels, the utility 

of which he himſelf has experienced; 

long has he lived, long has he reigned, and 
has ever found that Virtue is the only real 

wiſdom. 

DRA nothing ſo much, my Son, as 
thine own power, it is boundleſs ; the Per- F 
ſians have placed in me an unlimited con- : 
fidence, they have raiſed me to the throne 
without preſcribing terms to my ſovereignty. 
This deſpotic power is a blefling, when 
exerciſed with wiſdom; it is a curſe, and will 
bring on thine and thy people's miſery, if 
once thy wayward will becomes the only 
rule of thy actions. Preſcribe . bounds to 
| NN.” thy- 
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thyſelf, divide thy power with the laws, 
with the eſtabliſned forms, and with the 
conſtitution of the Empire; retain only ſuch 
a portion of power as may enable thee to 
promote the general welfare of the State. 
Examine minutely each requiſition of thy 
will; maturely weigh each riſing wiſh before 
thou doſt attempt to put it into execution .If 
it be ſuch as thou wouldſt bluſh to avow to 
thy people, reject it; in this caſe it is wy 
greateſt enemy. 

BEAR in mind that we are always inclined 
to love what renders: us moſt happy. If the 
Perſians live in peace and liberty under thy 
5 government; ; if no foreign foe moleſts them; 
if they enjoy the fruits of their labour in 
quietneſs; if equity prevails in the Courts 
of Juſtice; if none but thoſe whom the law 
condemns ſuffer, then will all Perſians love 
that Emperor, under. whoſe lenient ſway 
they enjoy ſo much felicity ; and even F- 
reigners will flock for ſhelter under thy pro- 
tecting wings. 

Hour if thou art deſirous that thy Empire 
ſhall be well- governed, thou thyſelf muſt 
reign. Delight, therefore, in labour, and 
aſſign the moſt convenient time for every 
kind of buſineſs; neglect not a ſingle hour 
| thou haſt promiſed to the State, that would 
be 
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de a theft on Perſia, If thou doſt accuſtom 
thyſelf to fulfil thy duty, thy duty will be- 
come eaſy and delightful; a frequent will 
ſoon bring on a conſtant neglect, as diſorder 
begets diſorderlineſs. 

FEAR not labour, labour is the parent 
of honour, as honour is of ſecurity. Be 
true to virtue, and ſafely mayeſt thou indulge 
a ſelf-approving thought; a conſciouſneſs of 
interior worth will ſilence the noiſy turbu- 
lence of vicious paſſions: vice will not dare 
approach that heart with which it has carried 
on no previous correſpondence, If once thou 
doſt yield to luxury, all ſelf-eſteem is at an 
end; and how ſhall others honour him who : 
cannot but deſpiſe himſelf? | 

SLOTH is the greateſt failing of a Prince. 
A ſlothful Monarch betrays his people; he 
barters them with his favourites for in- 
glorious eaſe ; he ſhamefully renounces the 
honour of being the ſource of public wel- 
fare, and meanly reduces himſelf to the 
condition of a ſhadow, which. reflects 
indeed the reſemblance of a man, but follows 
in every thing the motions of another: 
The people ſuffer more under a flothful 
than under a wicked Prince. A diſcretionary 
power to oppreſs being lodged in the hands 
of ſo many inferior miniſters, tyranny forces 
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its way into the dwellings of the pooreſt 
cottagers ; whereas none but courtiers are 
the moſt expoſed to a tyrant's rage. 

PERSIA has plenty of handſome women, 
and choice of the moſt exquiſitely luſcious 
fruits to ſatisfy the Emperor's deſires; but 
let not thy ſoul's chief aim be ſenſual plea- 
lures ; they will relax the tone of application, 
unqualify thee for ſerious buſineſs, and thus 
thy throne will ſoon become a couch on 
which thine honour and felicity will be in- 
dolently dozed away. 

IAK E the welfare of thy als thy 
fupreme delight, place thy happineſs in their 
proſperity, thy riches in their enereaſing 
numbers, and with exulting mind rejoice 
when none of them have cauſe to murmur 
or repine. 

Risk early, the day that late begins is 
loſt ; each day give audience to thy ſubjects; 
if thou doſt but lend an ear to their com- 
plaints, they will think them half redreſſed; 
conquer any impatience thou mayeſt feel 
when ſeated on the throne ; ne'er let chagrin 
disfigure thy manly. viſage, think that one 
hour well employed produces ten of happi - 
neſs, as every hour idly thrown AWAY pro- 
duces ten of poignant Os ? 
 Anpicr 
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ADDICT not thyſelf too much to the plea- 
ſures of the chaſe; a life like thine is too im- 
portant to be prodigally fooled away; every 
day thou giveſt to the chaſe robs many ſub- 
jects of their happineſs, 

HoLD daily conſultation with thy chief 

miniſters; one department of the ſtate 
W hd a pillar of the empire ſinks to 
ruin. 
IT is not in thy power to ſee al, but much 
thou mayeſt inſpect thyſelf. Give not a ſer- 
vant room to think that he may deceive 
thee by unjuſt counſels and eſcape detection; 
watch over, ſuddenly ſurprize them, and by 
ſome ſtratagem put their probity to the teſt. 

Acckpr not a ſingle preſent, nor ſuffer 
others to accept any. They poiſon the minds 
of the great, and are inſufferably burthenſome 
to the body of the people; when grandees 
bribe an Emperor it is done at the nations 
expence. Proclaim it throughout all Perſia 
that thou wilt ſooner pardon theft than 
bribery Xx. 

SELDGM iſſue new edicts, enjoin thy ſub- 
jects to obey the eſtabliſhed laws, but be 
careful not to multiply their duties. Meddle 


Accepting of preſents is, and has always been, the 
capital fault and the ruin of all Eaſtern governments. 
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not with their domeſtic concerns, nor pre- 
{cribe modes of apparel to them; incommode 
them not by wanton and unneceſfary in- 
junctions. 

Taz Perſians love ſplendor and magni- 
ficencez they are expenſive, they impoveriſh 
the great, provoke their avarice, and thus 
wealth becomes eſteemed as the only virtue, 
and ſterling merit is contemned, unleſs 
tricked out in the gaudy trappings of gay 
_ attire, The poor man ſcarcely poſſeſſed of 
neceſſaries, muſt pay towards ſupporting 
thoſe in power in their prodigality, he muſt 
ſtarve that they may riot in abundance, A 
throne requires great pomp, great ſplendor 
to dazzle vulgar eyes, and pleaſe the rabble ; 
but never do thou countenance oftentatious 
parade in thy ſervants; pay no regard to thoſe 
who ſhine in coſtly habits, nor give a pre- 
ference to him that ſparkles with glittering 
diamonds. Let thy people ſee that a prodi- 
gal is thine averſion, and that thou doſt not 
| look for diſintereſtedneſs in that ſervant 
whoſe neceſſities are inſatiable. _ 

CHERISH the ſciences, they are both uſeful 
and entertaining; they elevate the ſoul and 
expoſe to her conſtant view the radiant 
crown, wherewith the veneration of the 
| world diſtinguiſhes the worth and virtue of a 
mer. 
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meritorious Prince. Cultivate amongſt thy 


people a taſte for the ſciences, none are ſo 


prone to ſeditious tumults as Barbarians ; 
poliſhed nations may- be managed with a 


filken rein, Barbarians are headſtrong and 


muſt be curbed. 

Avorp too extenſive conqueſts : 2 ſtate is 
then large enough when it ſtands not in 
dread of its aſpiring neighbours ; conqueſts 
compenſate not for the miſeries a victor 


begin an attack, but if thy ſubjects ſuſtain 
an injury, or the empire an indignity, then 
defend thyſelf with all the heroiſm and mag- 
nanimity of an Emperor. 


ConTRACT few debts, and ſuch as thou 


doſt contract, pay with expeditious punctu- 


ality. Undertake no enterprize, unleſs thou 


haſt in hand a fund to ſupply the exigencies 


thereof: national debts oblige a Prince to 
oppreſs his people; if they have been incur- 
red through neceſſity to ſupport a war, the 


people feel even in times of peace the weighty 
burthen of war. 

BE tenacioufly exact in the performance 
of thy promiſe; perfidy may ſometimes gain 
a temporary advantage, but 1 it leaves behind a 
laſting. evil. A Monarch who forfeits his 
royal. word makes ſecret enemies of all his 
O 5 neighbours, 


brings upon his people. Be not the firſt to 
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neighbours. Let but ſome alarming danger 
threaten him, he i in that hour will find him- 
ſelf without a friend. 

Iv thy behaviour towards other Princes 
divelt thyſelf of pride; be affable, be courte- 
ous: arrogance has been the downfal of 
many potent ſovereigns. One neighbouring 
Prince attacked an haughty Monarch and all 
. the others joined in confederacy againſt him. 
Why ſhouldſt thou treat others in a manner 
thou wouldſt not endure from them ? 

- Have no favourite: thine ear muſt be 

open, thy juſtice muſt extend, alike to all thy 
ſubjects, thy rewards are due to merit only, 
Thy favour muſt be proportioned out, it is 
too powerful to alight on one map, it would 
. intoxicate}.im; thy bounty might enrich him, 

but *twould be at thy people's coſt. 
Mak not the ſmalleſt innovation in the 
conſtitution of the empire, though on the 
moſt ſpecious grounds, without. previouſly 
conſulting the four departments; let them 
deliver their opinions ſubſcribed, and take 
time maturely to deliberate on the propoſal ; 
Laws gradually acquire the veneration of the 
people on account of their antiquity and 
permanency; new laws imply that the 
Legiſlator has once erred, and why may he 
not err again ? 5 

b Ao 
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ALLow of no hereditary places; an error this 
in policy which has cauſed the ruin of fame 
of the moſt powerful weſtern Princes. Aſſign 
no penſions payable out of the revenues af 
ſome particular towns ar villages * ; thy ſub- 
jects would be oppreſſed by the powerful 
officers, and the ſalaries of che inferior ſer- 
vants would be curtailed. Let all the pay- 
ments be made out of the treaſury. 

| Revere the religious rites, frequent the 
public Meſchides, fa ſhall thy ſubjects reve- - 
rence thee and follow thy example. Sbouldſt 
thou negle& the public worthip, all vene- 
ration for the Supreme wall be baniſhed fram *' 
amongſt thy people. 

ADHERE to the doctrine af thine anceftor 
Ali; confide in one only Gad, bear in mind 
that he ſees thy every ſecret thaught, and 
that to him thou art accountable: far all thy 
aclions; yet freely tolerate thoſe of a diffe- 
reot perſuaſian, and they will unite in ardent 
prayers. for thy welfare; whereas, ſhauldeſ 
thou barraſs them with perſecution, it wauld 
create thee the enmity. of thouſands whoſe 
love thou might ſecure. And why * 


» Theſe Tyuls, or Alngamend, are the greatelt . 
tical defects in Perſia. Chardin, Tom. VI. 
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thou, who art thy people's father, make one 
foe amongſt them ? _ 

InspecT and ſupport the ſchools 3 chuſe 
pious Mollahs; can he excite virtue in 
the hearts of others, who has baniſhed 1 it from 
his own? „„ 1. Wk 
EmMPLoy no prieſts in ſecular affairs, they 


have a duty on their hands far more impor- 


tant; eternity is their concern. By inter- 


medling with ſtate affairs they neglect their 


ſacred functions, and their political notions 
are too contracted to render them fit to be 
entruſted with civil employments. Let the 
example of the Ottomans forewarn thee: 
a Mufti, who by a Fetſah condemns a 


Vizier to death, will ſoon preſume to pals 


ſentence on the Sultan. | 
EncouRaGeE not the encreaſe of the Der- 


viſes; why ſhouldſt thou depopulate thy 


empire? A huſband takes a part in the 


welfare of the nation, his children alſo par- 


take in common of the national proſperity; 
like pledges lent to their country, they muſt 
ſtand or fall with its political happineſs or 
| miſery. 

Love peace, but learn the art of war; 
peace can only be maintained by conſtant 
"—_— for war, Thou ſhouldſt be well and 
| fami- 
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familiarly acquainted with all military ma- 
noeuvres and regulations. Head thy own 
troops in perſon; under their emperor's eye 
the Perſians will fight with redoubled ardour. 
When a general commands, the diſtribution 


of rewards, and honours is partial; he 


has his friends, his favour is limited; the 
Emperor has his ſubjects, and he loves them 
all. 
Honour good © commanders, but never 
truſt the ſole command to one. Reward the 
ſoldiery, let their pay be ſufficient to ſupport 
them with decency, and let them receive it 
punctually; but never ſuffer them to oppreſs 
a ſubject. Shall thoſe appointed to protect 
the people, act as their oppreſſors? Main- 
tain the moſt rigorous diſcipline, but be 
ſparing of blood. Thou art indeed the ſource 
of honours, and from thee ſtipends flow, 
but life is at the diſpoſal of another. 
Keep thy troops in conſtant exerciſe; 
ſoldiers well-diſciplined and expert in tneir 
manoeuvres, Will always be ſuperior to ſavages 
unſkilled in the uſe of arms. Study the 
European art of war, and improve upon it. 
SPARE no pains to form a. good infantry, 
the want of that may prove Perſia's ruin. 
If the Perſians, proud of their {kill in horſe. 
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manſhip, will not ferve as foot ſoldiers, 
rather let flaves bear arms than want an 
[infantry *. Eftabliſh the uſe of muſketry 
and cannon, otherwiſe thou muſt ſubmit to 
the diſgrace of ſtanding in fear 10 the Otto- 
mans. 

PROMOTE a common foldier to the higheſt 
military poſt, if his merits intitle him to 
ſuch promotion; but raiſe him by degrees, 
not by a ſudden arbitrary ſtride: an excel- 
lent Captain may cut but a forry figure as a 
General. Contrive new honorary rewards, 
they excite courage, and burthen not the 
nation. N 
LE thy Eaſtern, Weſtern, and Northern 
frontier towns be well fortified ; let them be 
ſtrongly garriſoned, but never burthen thy 

inland provinces with fortifications or fand- 
ing troops. 

NEVER diminiſh the 8 of thy troops, 
continue them on the ſame reſpectable con- 
dition, otherwiſe thou wilt render thyſelf 
contemptible; neither let thy army be too 
numerous, the burthen would be too ow 
for thy people. 

JUSTICE is the baſis of thy throne, let it 
be thy firſt care to ſee it impartially, ehr. 
and purely adminiſtered. 

a This maxim has been adopted by Uſong's ſucceſſors. 

Vier- 
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-ViGIGANTLY obſerve the judges, diſplace 
none unleſs clearly convicted of a crime. A 
judge muſt be beyond the reach of the envi- 
ous malice of the great; but be inexorably 
rigorous to thoſe who have perverted” the 
law to ſerve a private purpoſe. | 
 Sytw the moſt cordial eſteem for the 
chief magiſtrates, their afſiſtance is neceſ- 
ſary to uphold thy authority with the peo- 
ple. Never will they permit lawleſs violence 
to ſhake that throne through the reflection 
of whoſe radiant beams they thine. refplend- 
ent. To them commit with confidence thy 
own perſ.na] cauſe, let the courts of juſtice 
freely determine between thee and the mean- 
eſt peaſant; applaud their integrity when 
they give juſt Centence againſt thee, I he 
paltry loſs of a few. acres of land will be 
repaid a thouſand fold by the confidence a 
people will place in their Sovereign, Wo 
prefers impartial juſtice to his own fordid. 
intereſt. 

Mane as 83 the formalities and, 
uſages o f the law, without them all is deſpo- 
tiſm. Obſerve inviolably the ſtated days, 
favouring one Citizen WON 2 partial in- 
jury to another. 

NEVER ee a cauſe to a judge, 
it gives a biaſs; tis thus the enemy of God 


ſtrives 
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ſtrives without ceaſing to ſeduce the juſt. 
Chuſe not ſpecial judges for any particular 
cauſes or miſdemeanors; thy people will 
believe even the guilty 1 innocent, if ſentenced 
by an arbitrary court. 

FREQUENTLY prefide in the ſupreme 
court, take cognizance thyſelf of fome caſes. 
A little trouble will keep thy judges true to 
their truſt, they will dread thy juſtice and 
ſtand in awe of thy preſence. 

PuNnisH not with rigour or cruelty, but 
ſee alſo that no crime goes unpuniſhed ; be 
tender how thou ſheddeſt blood, and when 
thou doſt ſpare a delinquent's life, endea- 
vour to render it uſeful hereafter to the pub 
lic, and the means of amendment to the 

criminal. 
|  ConsenT under no pretence whatever, to 
encreaſing the taxes, or levying new impoſts, 
Art thou more rich for impoveriſhing thy 
people? The eaſy condition of the Perſian 
_ Peaſant will give him ſtrength and ſpirits 
to improve the fertile lands and plough 
the deſarts; foreigners groaning under the 
yoke of tyranny will gladly reſort to Perſia, 
and ſolicit leave to cultivate her barren 
waſtes; and thus will thy revenue be aug- 
mented double, becauſe thou doſt not raiſe 
it. Take thou delight in 4. that thy peo- 
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ple, after ſupplying their neceſſities, have 
ſomething left to procure them innocent 
_ pleaſures, The Perſians are men, and en- 
dowed with the ſame feelings as thyſelf, _ 
LIE the roads be kept in good orcer, com- 
modious and ſecure. Protect the merchants, 
they are pillars of the State; honour them, 
their cares and toils add luſtre to thy throne. 
UsonG found not time to improve his 
navy; the Perſian coaſts are deſarts ſeldom 
cheared by the pleaſing ſight of ſhipping. 
Bear in mind that commerce carried on by 
land, is confined within narrow limits; by 
Sea it admits of infinite extent. It is com- 
merce that hath raiſed Venice to its preſent 
| grandeur; from a poor fiſhing iſland ſhe is 
become the Queen of all trading nations, 
PATRONIZE all arts, encourage them by 
prizes, by ſtipends, by honorary premiums, 
but never by loans; they ruin young be- 
ginners by enticing them to undertake more 
than what is in their power to accompliſh. 
Regard the inventoreven of a more ſerviceable 
tool, as a benefactor to the Empire, and him 
eſteem as a brother, who teaches thee to reap 
more ſheaves from an acre. Prefer a well- . 
cultivated field to the moſt delightful plea- 
ſure garden; admire a ſingle wheat ftalk 
TR ; more 
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more than the moſt fragrant Mogori * flower. 
The excellence of a thing ſhould be eſti- 
mated by its tendency to promote the general 
good. 

Ir Perſia is populous, thou wilt of courſe 
be rich and powerful. Battles are won by 
numbers, and numbers acquire riches; an 
uninhabited paradiſe is barren. Never be 
apprehenſive that the increaſe of thy people 
will be too great for the land to maintain 
numbers will convert a fallow field into a 
Juxuriant garden, A country of vaſt extent 
is the weaker for being ſo extenſive; if 
there is a dearth of inhabitants, its fron- 
tiers will be expoſed, and ſuccours at too 
great a diſtance, 

TEE Governors are repreſentatives of the 
Emperor's dignity, to them on that account 
belongs a ſtately pomp to awe inferio's 
and command obedience ; the police of their 
reſpective provinces, the happineſs of the 
people, the increaſe of trade and agricul- 

ture, are all entruſted to their care. "Chuſe 
them with the greateſt caution, O thou im- 
perial Son of Tſhengis! by them Perſia will 
form her judgment of thee, let them be cir- 
cumſtantially informed F of the number of 
leſſamin in its full growth, 
"+ Chardin, Tom. VI. | 
. the 
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the inhabitants in their provinces; of their 
revenues, natural and artificial productions, 
together with the different branches of traf- 
fic; let them have rules for their conduct 
on all occaſions. The barren Kerman muſt 
not be governed by the ſame regulations as 
the rich luxuriant meads round Tabris ; the 
Guebre obeys the Emperor, the Kurde alſo 
is his friend. 

Towns are the depoſits of a nation's 
wealth, though the country ſhould by no 
means be flighted; it is of advantage to the 
State, that the Peaſant ſhould earn his bread 
by the ſweat of his brow : by cuſtom he 1s 
inured to labour, and preſerved in vigorous 
health by temperance ; his rural cot is the 
nurſery of warriors. Towns belong to trade 
and commerce, the arts thrive beſt together, 
and flouriſh moſt when like twin-ſiſters they 
labour in concert with each other. Towns 
alſo are barriers againſt invading foes, with- 
out ſuch ſhelter a country would be n 
to perpetual plunder. 

PRoTECT therefore the towns, provide 
them with able Calentars, and in the capitals, 
place experienced Darogas; let them be 
ſelected from among their aſſeſſors: it is by 
practice men improve. Allow them competent 
lalaries that they may not ſtand in need of 
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extraordinary perquiſites; let the hopes of 
preferment quicken their zeal and make them 
anxious to deſerve promotion. Chuſe the 
Delegates from amongſt them, but truſt to 
no man the adminiſtration of that important 
office in the province wherein he was born. 

A THOUSAND minute concerns employ 
the Officers of the Police. Prudence requires 
that a more ſlackened rule be uſed to guide 
thoſe inferior Officers of State, but fill 
they ſhould be awed by the Delegate, and 
by the dread of undergoing a rigid examina- 
tion. They will never oppreſs thy people, 
* if they are made to expect ſevere puniſhment 
for their petty malverſations. 

ASSIST the towns by occaſional Subſidies; 
an handſome, private, well-built houſe, con- 
ſider as one of thine own palaces; it is of 
more advantage to the public weal, than the 
vaſt coloſſal pillars of Hyflaſpes. Good 
houſes are ties that fetter down their Owner's 
conduct; he who has no property to forfeit 
will more readily be temprod to o tranſgreſs the 
laws. 

PERSIA is ſultry ; A on folitary; 
her hills are bare of wood. Encourage the 
planting of trees; woody hills will gather 
waters, and deſarts may be fertilized, if 
ſtreams are near at hand. One acre reco- 
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vered from ſterility is worth twenty wreſted 


from an enemy. 


TAE Delegates a are thine eyes; but, on 
no account permit them to become thine 
hands. If thou doſt entruſt them with penal 
authority, they will become arrant tyrants. 
They are to watch over the Clergy, the Army, 
the Courts of Juſtice, the Police, the Fi- 
nances, and every ſource of public utility; 
they are to give timely information of any 
evil which is likely to infect thoſe ſources. 
Protect them wich firmneſs, whilſt they con- 
tinue faithful; ſhielded by thee they have 
nothing to fear from the menaces of the 

ſoldiers, the artifice of miniſters, nor the 
cabals of the people. A wiſe Prince will 

ever be attentive to the voice of the people; 
it is like a gathering, though remote thunder- 
 ftorm, which, if not diſpelled before it ap- 
proaches too near, burſts in loud peals, 
and, with deſtructive flaſhes, bears down all 
before it. But ſtill more to be reverenced 
& the voice of truth; *tis that thou art to 
expect from thy Delegate. He is not to 
conceal the violence of a Grandee, the ſu- 
pineneſs of a municipal Officer, or the rapa- 
city of a Revenue Collector. The groans 
of every injured ſubject he is to convey to 
the Throne, and 'tis thy duty to examine into 
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the merits of the complaints; and, by re- 
proofs and puniſhment, to ſtop the progreſs 
of the evil. F 

Tus Delegate is bound to act towards 
thee with vigilance, aCtivity, and unſullied 
probity. If he diſcharges his important 
truſt with faithfulneſs, let him be near thy 
throne, and nearer to thine heart; if he 
abuſes his important office, no puniſhment 
can be too ſevere to alight on his guilty 
head. 

Tuus, my beloved ſon, have I FOOT 
eut to thee the path leading to that true 
felicity which I have long experienced. 
Calmly will UsonG breathe his laſt, con- 
tented will he die, if he may but promiſe 
himſelf that thou wilt tread in thy n $ 
ſKeps, _ 
UsoNG alſo laid down FE for the Edu- 
cation of a Succeſſor to the Throne, who 
ſhould have loſt his father in his too tender 
years. The welfare of Perſia, ſaid he, 
< depends ſolely upon the wiſdom and aſſi- 
% duity of its Monarch. So vaſt an Empire 
« muſt inevitably fall into decay and ruin, 
« if governed by a weak and negligent Em- 
cc peror ; ſhould therefore the Perſian ſceptre 
ever fall into a minor's hands, then ſhall 
6 his mother, aſliſicd . by the heads of the, 


four 
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« four Departments of State, ſuperintend his 
e education» During his nonage the mother 
will be a ſafeguard to his perſon; the 
heads of the departments, by their abilities 
« and experience, will endeavour to form 
him a worthy Ruler of ſo great a people. 
«© Thoſe who occupy the higheſt {tations 
ein the Empire, are to keep as ſacred and 
* inviolable the precious depoſit entruſted to 
ce their care; they ſhall ſele&t men the moit 
<« virtuous, and beſt capable of inſpiring 
* the young future Emperor with virtue, 
a love for his people, and the happy art 
„of loving them effectually. The heads 
& ſhall watch with caution, that thoſe hours 
cc he not loſt when the tender ductile mind is 
open to receive impreſſions the moſt ex- 
„ cellent. With ſacred horror ſhall they 
c behold thoſe deſpicable flatterers, who 
* would conceal from the young riſing Em- 
e peror his failings, or teach him to flight 
<« inftruction, Certainly there is more of 
© true courage in thus oppoſing a Monarch's 
„% wayward will, than in encountering the 
es hotteſt ſieges, and facing all the dangers 
ce of war. But a faithful ſon of Perſia will 
« prefer its welfare to his own life. A 
oa negligent Prince becomes dangerous to 
6 * his guardians ;. a nee Monarch, 
trained 
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trained in the ſchool of virtue, will thank 


© them for their nn dat and atten- 


„tion to his improvement.“ 


UsoxG now viſibly declined ; his age was 
attended with a flight fever, which, by 
degrees, exhauſted all his ſtrength. Some 


months after, a certain Nazareen was ob- 


ſerved to be frequently with the Emperor ; 
his name was Veribeni; he was one of the 
Armourers from Breſcia, who came with 


Thomas de Imola to Perſia: his birth place 
was ſituated among the yallies, which lie 


between France and Italy, and he was now 
the chief Director of the Artiſts, Each day 
the Emperor confered whole hours in private 
with him; they ſeemed not to treat of buſi- 


neſs, nor did Veribeni ever ſolicit any fa- 


vours; his dreſs was ſuitable to his ſtation, 


and his deportment always ſerious, without 


the leaſt tincture of melancholy or dejection. 
At the commencement, however, of this 


intimacy, it was obſerved by all, that UsoxG 
ſaddened, grew penſive, often ſighed, and 

vas ſometimes ſeen to lift up his eyes towards 

heaven, with looks N of inward 


anguiſh, 

NusHIRWANI, whoſe ſole anxiety was for 
the preſervation of her illuſtrious parent, 
1 not endure the W intercourſe 
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carried on between him and .the unknown 
Stranger. , She ventured to diſcloſe her 


. apprehenſions to the Emperor, that ſhe 


ſuſpected Veribeni to be the cauſe of 
that encreaſing ſadneſs viſible in her ve- 


nerable Father, and which ſeemed to 


threaten his precious life. UsonG, embra- 
eing his affectionate daughter, begged ſne 
vwould compoſe herſelf, and deſiſt from fur- 
ther enquiry. © Thou ſhalt know the 
ſubject of my private converſation with 
this n but the time is not yet 
65 come.“ | by 

By . Usong- s countenance bright- 


j- ened ; his ſeriouſneſs ſtil] continued, but 
with a compoſed ſerenity which adorned his 


viſage, and dignified his whole deportment. 
His health continued much the ſame, but 


his heart was elevated with hopes ſublime; 


the chearing ray of which ſhone in his ex- 

panded boſom, and, like a celeſtial ſpark, 

diſpelled the intellectual gloom that had 
darkened his dejected mind. 


.  $00N after this the Emperor notified. his 


intentions of quitting the throne in favour 
of the Shach Sade. The affairs of State were 
now, he ſaid, grown too ponderous for him; 
but he would not negle& them, nor leave 


his people without an active head. He 
| 8 „ 
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alfo added, that his mind was occupied, and 
all his hours now engrofled by a momentous 

concern, which required his utmoſt vigour. 

Perhaps, ſaid he to his anxious Nus Rin- 

*© WANI, this timely repoſe may lengthen 

e the days of my declining life.” 

TE day fixed for the ceremony arrived; 
the Generals, the beads of all the Depart- 
ments, the Delegates, the Chief Judges, the 
Darogas, the Governors of the Provinces, 
and the few remaining Nowians who ſur- 
vived, all aſſembled before the grand Divan. 
A throne was erected in the great open hall; 
on each ſide of the Meidan ſtood the cheiceſt 
Perſian warriors, and the ſurrounding ſpace 
was filled with multitudes innumerable. 

| Usoxs aſcended the throne with all the digni- 
| tied ſplendor of an Eaſtern Emperor, and near 

him, on a lower ſeat, his ſucceſſor was placed. 

Usoxs rifing, thus addreſſed the auguſt 
aflembly : Noble Perſians, fifty years are 
<« elapſed this very day fince you firſt placed 
e me on the throne of Perſia; thanks for 
% your confidence | thanks for your fide- 
« lity! No Perfian has ever interrupted 
Usonc's tranquility, no Perfian has been 
„ his enemy; but I am no longer he 
< who led you undaunted to the field of 
glory: 2 are wn arm 
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is weak, my ſight faileth, my voice faul- 
ters, and ſoon, alas! ſoon will age reduce 
<6 me to the meer ſhadow of an Emperor. 
& You now ſee the laſt of Usonc, but I 
« ſhall not leave Perſia in an orphan ſtate; I 
gave done my beſt to form a worthy ſuc- 
* cefſor. Receive him, I conjure you, with 
<« affeQionate confidence, and love him as you 
<< have loved UsoN ; the blood of At and 
<< of Thengis flows intermingled through his 
c veins; Long live IsHMAEL PanisgAw, 
* Emperor of Perſia!” He here deſcended, 
and pirding the hallowed ſword of Ruſtan 
round his Grandſon's loins, he en kim 
on the vacant throne... 

DeJacTED, amazed, and yet pleaſed with 

the majeſtic gracefulneſs of the noble youth ; 
accuſtomed to tevere the words of USON 
as Wiſdom's pureſt dictates ; the people in 
one general acclamation, cried: Long live 
< ISHMAEL Pannn,,.. may be gs like 
« Usonc!” 
Tux grandees, according t to | the Esſtern 
cuſtom, did homage to the new Emperor, 
and UsOoN Ay nn. to ſeek 
ts "$4? ++ AR 

| VERIBENI now 8 lefe bin hĩs 
ſtrength daily decreaſed, yet daily did his 
A forth refulgent joy, not of earthly 

E 2 | bat | 


but celeſtial origin. For the laſt time he 
ſent for his ſucceſſor, and thus addreſſed him: 
« Thmael is young, but a lover of virtue; 
* liſten my ſon to the counſels of thy mo- 
„ther, I heard them and have found them 
profitable, and who can love. thee with 
greater tenderneſs ? Truſt not too much 
<« to thine own opinion, conſult, and never 
* reſolve till thou haſt well weighed every 


„ circumſtance. I have endeavoured to fill 


the different offices with worthy men, 
<« diſplace them not haſtily, love the friends 
of thy Progenitor, they have been true to 
<< him, and experience has perfected their 
„ wiſdom.” He embraced JÞmae! much 
affected by this diſcourſe, He next turned 
to NusHIRWANI, who was diſſolved in tears, 
and with a look of parental tenderneſs, he 
ſaid, Farewell, farewell, my deareſt 
Daughter, worthy to be called my friend ! 
0 Uſe thy every attractive charm, exert that 
© ſweetneſs of temper for which thou art 
< conſpicuous, to preſerve the confidence of 
© thy ſon; on your mutual harmony de- 
«< pends the fate of Perfia. After my deceaſe 
 < Voribeni will acquaint thee with the 
© words that have made death to me a wel- 
come wiſhed-for gueſt. Farewell! and 
mayeſt thou die like UsoNG.“ Fr 
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Hera he embraced his .conſort, bedewed 
with tears, and prayed her to ſeek comfort 
in NusHIRwanY's friendſhip ; z and taking 
leave of his faithful Sheriz, and of all his 
intimates, he requeſted to be left alone. 
« I can no more,” ſaid he, fainting. Veri- 
beni remained with him. At intervals the 
Emperor was heard to anſwer ſome of the 
diſcourſes of the ſage Vaudois, ſoon after he 
uttered only ſhort affirmatives, and Veribeni 
fpoke now alone. mw 
Nus$SHIRWAN1, who was in the next 
apartment, could no longer contain herſelf, 
ſhe entered and threw herſelf at the feet of- 
her expiring Parent, My. father,” cried 
cried ſhe, wringing her trembling hands 
UsoNG beheld her with a countenance ſpark- 
ling with celeſtial joy; calm and ſerene, 
without a cloud, his viſage ſhone. One 
look, one fond parental look, he fixed upon 
his darling child—then cloſed his eyes for 
ever. . 
VERIBENI, as a reward for 1 faithful 
ſervices, was offered all that imperial muni- 
ficence could beſtow. No, ſaid he, what 
J have done will not go unrewarded; I 


© ſhall die content, the greateſt of men has 
* known the truth; but let me not be 
« "ns of any worldly motives. The 
< ſole. 


e ſole requeſt I have to make is this: 
Receive, O moſt excellent Nus nix waxr, 
6 this ſimple narrative of the laſt hours f 
e thy glorihed parent, it is the laſt legacy he 
© bequeathed.”. Veribeni betook himſelf to 
ſolitude, and ſoon was his wiſh accompliſhed. 
He died not long after, without a friend, 
without a witneſs, without any human com- 
fort or conſolation; but HE did not aban- 
don, HE was with him, who aſſwages the 
grief, and wipes away all tears from the "om g 
of thoſe he loves. | x 
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